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Preface 


Sikkim is very much in the news these days. Till recently 
it has excited very little curiosity among scholars as well as the 
public. The Chinese invasion of Indian territory in 1962 and 
their recent activities on the Sikkim - Tibet border have proved 
once for all, if proof is needed, that India cannot afford to neglect 
Sikkim without serious risk to its territorial integrity. 

India’s major interest in Sikkim is strategic. Lying in the 
Eastern Himalayan border at its most vulnerable point, Sikkim 
forms a vital point in India’s defences. But unfortunately the 
study of the northern frontier of India continues to be very 
much neglected: that explains the lack of literature on this 
state too. 

The present work is a revised and enlarged version of the 
thesis submitted by me to the Indian School of International 
Studies, New Delhi in July 1968, in partial fulfilment of the 
requirements for the Ph. D. Degree. 

I had the good fortune of carrying on my research under 
the supervision of Dr. Bimal Prasad, Professor & Head of the 
Department of South Asian Studies, Indian School of Inter¬ 
national Studies, New Delhi'. It was he who kindled in me 
interest in the subject and supervised the work at every stage of its 
preparation. I am greatly indebted to Dr. V. M. Reddi, 
Professor & Head of the Department of History, S. V. Univer¬ 
sity, Tirupati (A. P). He gave a great deal of his time and read 
the whole manuscript with great care and offered many valuable 
suggestions. I am also thankful to Prof. M. S. Rajan, Former 
Director of the Indian School of International Studies, for 
evincing keen interest in my work. 

I express my gratitude to my wife, Sarada, who in spite of 
her own official duties found time to go through the manuscript 
and offer many valuable suggestions. My thanks are due to 
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Sri A. R. Ramachandra Reddy, my colleague in the department, 
for his help in the preparation of the index. 

I have received unfailing cooperation from the authorities 
of the National Archives of India, New Delhi and staff of the 
Library of the Indian School of International Studies for which 
I shall always remain grateful to them. 

Finally I thank Sri S. K. Ghai, Managing Director, Ster¬ 
ling Publishers (P) Limited, New Delhi, for the neat printing 
and prompt publication of the book. 


Department of History, P % R. Rao 

S. V. University, 

Tirupati (A. P.) 
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Introduction 


The Kingdom of Sikkim, situated in the Eastern Himalaya, 
is the protectorate of Tndia. It has an area of 2,818 sq. miles 1 . 
The name Sikkim is derived from two Limbu words meaning 
“New palace”. The Tibetans called it Drend Zong, or the land 
of rice, while it was known to the Lepchas, the original inhabi¬ 
tants of the country as “Nye-ma-el” or heaven. 2 

It is located within 28° 07' 48' and 27° 04' 46' north lati¬ 
tude and 88° 00' 58" and 88° 55' 25' east longitude, and is 
bounded on the north by Tibet, on the east by Tibet and 
Bhutan and on the south by the Darjeeling district of West 
Bengal and on the west by Nepal 3 . It lies south of the main 
Himalayan range. Except on the south it is separated from its 
neighbours by a wall of great mountains ranging from 10,000 ft 
to 28,000 ft in height. However, these mountains contain 
certain important passes. The Chola range, which forms the 
eastern boundary of Sikkim with Tibet, contains the two impor¬ 
tant passes of Natu (15,512 ft) and Jelep (13,254 ft). Similarly, 
the Singalila range, which forms the boundary between Sikkim 
and Nepal, contains the important pass of Chiabhanjan 
(10,320 ft). The highest peaks are Kanchen Junga (28,140 ft). 
Kinchinjhan (22,700 ft), Siniolchu (22,620 ft) and Chomiomo 
(22,386 ft). 4 

The country can be divided into two geographical parts : 
northern and southern. Tangu can be taken as marking the 
dividing line between the two parts. The southern part consists 

1 J. Datta Gupta, comp.. Census of India 1961 , vol. 16, West Bengal 
and Sikkim, pt 2a (Delhi, 1964). p. 86. 

’Kamal Kumar Das and Swapan Kumar Banerjee, The Lepchas of 
the Darjeeling District (Calcutta, 1962), p. 10. 

a J. Datta Gupta, comp.. Census of India 1961, vol. 16, West Bengal 
and Sikkim, pt la, Book 2 (Delhi, 1967), p. 81. 

*Eneyclopaedia Britannica (London, 1957), vol. 20, pp. 650*1. 
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of dense forests and precipitous hills. It is sparsely populated 
and the villages are few and far between. The northern part 
is comparatively a more open and undulating country. In this 
region good pastures and pine forests are found. 6 . 

The climate has great variations and every variety, ranging 
from sub-tropical, temperate and arctic is encountered. The rain¬ 
fall is heavy and averages 137" a year at Gangtok, the capital. 
The important river of Sikkim is the Tista, which is formed by 
the confluence of the Lachen and Lachung in the north of 
Sikkim. 6 

Sikkim is noted for its floral wealth and an estimated 4,000 
varieties of flowering plants and shrubs are found. 7 In the 
sub-tropical lower valleys, several varieties of bamboo, ferns 
and tree ferns, pandanus and orchids are found. In addition to 
these, valuable trees like sal are also found. In the temperate 
zone and in the northern valleys, forests of oak, chestnut, 
maple and pine are found. 8 

Abundant varieties of wild animals are found in different 
parts of the country. The Himalayan bear is generally found 
in the altitudes ranging from 4,000ft to 11,000ft. Above this 
altitude the brown bear has its habitat . Snow leopard is also 
found though it is fast vanishing. In addition to the wild 
animals, there are about 500 species of birds and nearly 600 
species of butterflies. 9 

The geological survey of the country is not yet completed, 
but it is generally believed that copper, coal, graphite, gypsum 
are to be found in large quantities. 10 

5 “North and North-Eastern Frontier Tribes" in Frontier and Overseas 
Expeditions from India, vol. 4, compiled in Intelligence Branch, 
Division of the Chief of the Staff, Army Headquarters, India 
(Simla, 1907), p. 39. 

• Encyclopaedia , n. 4. 

’Sikkim—The land audits people (published by the Publicity Depart¬ 
ment, Government of Sikkim (date and place of publication not 
given), p. 3. 

•Ibid. 

•Ibid. 

“Ibid., p. 4. 
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Mining and fruit preservation are the principal industries 
of Sikkim. Copper is mined at Rangpo by the Sikkim Mining 
Corporation, a joint venture of the Government of India and 
the Government of Sikkim. The fruit preservation factory at 
Singtam is run by the Sikkim Industrial Corporation. 11 

The main exports of Sikkim are cardamom, oranges, 
potatoes and apples. The main imports are machinery, cotton 
piecegoods, consumer goods etc. 12 

The total population of Sikkim is about 162,189, which is 
composed mainly of the Lepchas, Bhutias and Nepalese. 13 
The Lepchas were the original inhabitants of the country, and 
number about 14.847. 14 Their origin is doubtful but they 
are supposed to have come from the east along the foot of the 
hills from the direction of Assam and Upper Burma. 1 ® 
There are two accounts regarding the origin of the name Lepcha. 
According to the first version, the name “Lepcha” had been 
derived from a Nepali word ‘Lapcha’ meaning ‘vile speakers’. 
According to the second version, there is a type of fish in 
Nepal, known as Lapcha, which is very submissive in nature 
like the Lepcha people who are also noted for their submissive¬ 
ness and as such the Nepalese termed them as Lepcha not in 
contempt but to give them credit for their submissive tempera¬ 
ment. The word “Lapcha” was modified in English pronuncia¬ 
tion as ‘Lepcha’. 18 The Lepchas were originally animists, 
but most of them now profess Buddhism. They are noted for 
their mild, quiet and indolent disposition. 

The next group of people to enter Sikkim were the 
Khambas, popularly known as the Bhutias. They were immi¬ 
grants from Tibet. They number about 14,000. They profess 


“Ibid. 

“Ibid. 

“A. Mitra, comp.. Census of India, 1961, Paper No.l of 1961 (Delhi, 
1964), p. 49. 

“A. Mitra, comp., Census of India, 1961, vol. 1, pt 2c (ii), Language 
Tables (Delhi, 1964), p. clviii. 

“J. C. White, Sikkim and Bhutan : Twenty years on the North-East 
Frontier 1887-1908 (London, 1909), p. 3. 

“Das and Banerjee, n. 2, p. 3. 
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Buddhism and are generally very strong, hardy and good 
tempered. • 

The Nepalese immigrants now far outnumber the Lepchas 
or the Bhutias. They are almost all Hindus by religion. At 
present they number about 108,165. 17 They are on the whole 
“a steady, industrious and thrifty people.” 18 

Mahayana Buddhism is the state religion of Sikkim but 
the Sikkimese are allowed full freedom of worship. There are 
about 67 monasteries in the country and the most important 
among them are located at Pemayang-tse, Tashiding, Phodang, 
Ralang etc. 19 

The three numerically important languages are Nepali, 
Sikkim Bhutia and Lepcha, spoken respectively by 74,359, 36,577 
and 14,847 people. 20 English is used extensively and officially 
for internal and external correspondences and communi¬ 
cations. 21 

Sikkim is a hereditary monarchy. Under the 1953 Cons¬ 
titution a legislative body called the Sikkim State Council was 
formed. Tt consists of a president, 18 elected members and 
6 nominated members. The president is nominated and appoint¬ 
ed by the Ruler. Of the 18 elected members 7 seats are 
reserved for Bhutias and Lepchas, 7 seats for Nepalis, 1 seat 
each for the Sanga (Monks), the Chongs, and the Scheduled 
Castes. One seat is General. 

The State Council enacts, with the assent of the Ruler, 
laws for the peace, order and good government of the state. 
It, however, cannot discuss or deal with matters relating to 
external relations and the appointment of the Principal Admi¬ 
nistrative Officer who is also ex-officio president of the Sikkim 
State Council. 


11 Census of India, 1961, n. 13, p. 49. 
l8 White, n. 15, p. 9. 

** Sikkim—The land and its people, n. 7, p. 5. 
,0 Census of India, 1961 n. 14, p. clviii. 
tx Sikkim—The land and its people, n. 7, p. 6. 
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The Executive Council of the State consists of the Princi¬ 
pal Administrative Officer and four elected members of the 
Council who are chosen from time to time and hold office dur¬ 
ing the pleasure of the Ruler. The Executive Councillors are 
in charge of Education, Public Health, Excise, Bazars, Forests, 
Public Works, Agriculture, Press and Publicity. 22 

Very little is known about the early history of Sikkim. 
The Lepchas, as mentioned earlier, were the original inhabitants 
of Sikkim and they claim to be autochthones of Sikkim proper. 23 
In the beginning of the seventeenth century A. D., three 
Lamas came from Tibet into Sikkim to convert the people to 
their doctrines. They found at Gangtok, one Penchu Namgyal, 
the great-grandson of Guru Tashe, a Tibetan noble. 24 The lamas 
selected and invested the young man as the Gyalpo or the King 
of Sikkim. This event took place in 1641 at a place called 
Yoksam. Penchu Namgyal thus became the first ruler of the 
present Namgyal dynasty. The Kingdom of Sikkim in those 
times was very extensive and included the Chumbi Valley of 
Tibet and the Darjeeling district of West Bengal. 

For the next 150 years after the accession of Penchu 
Namgyal to the Sikkim throne in 1641, succession passed from 
father to son. During the reign of the third Gyalpo, Chador 
Namgyal, Sikkim was overrun by the Bhutanese in 1706. Tibet 
then came to the rescue of Sikkim and drove out the Bhutanese 
from the country. The Sikkim King in gratitude founded the 
great monastery at Pemiongchi. It is the largest in Sikkim and 
wholly Tibetan in character. 26 

During the reign of Gyurma Namgyal, Sikkim lost the 
province of Limbuana to Nepal. 26 In the time of the sixth 
Gyalpo, Tenzing Namgyal, the Nepalese invaded Sikkim and 
overran the country as far eastward as the Tista river including 

“Ibid., pp. 7-8. 

aa H. H. Riseley, ed., The Sikkim Gazetteer (Calcutta, 1894) p. 1. 

* 4 J. A. H. Louis, The Gates of Thibet (Calcutta, 1894), p. 78. 

“White, n. 15, pp. 16-17. 

“Ibid., p. 17. 
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the Morung or the lowlands at the foot of the hills.* 7 
Tenzing Namgyal died in 1793 and was succeeded by fys son 
Chugphui Namgyal. Shortly after his accession to the throne, 
war broke out between Nepal and Tibet, in the course of 
which the Nepalese established themselves firmly in Sikkim, 
south and west of the Tista.** 

According to a tradition, the Chinese after expelling the 
Nepalese from Tibet called on the Sikkimese to show 
their boundaries. Chugphui Namgyal, being a minor and a 
fugitive could not come forward to protect the interests of his 
kingdom. The Chinese thereupon gave the region west of the 
Tista to Nepal. The Chola-Jelap range was made the north 
and east boundary of Sikkim. The Chumbi Valley was given to 
Tibet.* 9 

British relations with Sikkim commenced in 1814-15, when 
the East India Company which had brought great parts of 
India under its control, was involved in a war with Nepal. 
The factors that had obliged the Company to establish contacts 
with Chugphui Namgyal, and the Company’s subsequent rela¬ 
tions with Sikkim are discussed in the following chapter. 


,7 C. U. Aitchison, comp., A Collection of Treaties, Engagements and 
Sanads Relating to India and Neighbouring Countries (Calcutta, 1909), 
vol. 12, p. 51. 

••Ibid. pp. 51-52. 

*®C. U. Aitchison, A Collection of Treaties, Engagements and Sanads 
Relating to India and Neighbouring Countries (Calcutta, 1909), vol. 2, 
p. 311. 
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East India Company’s Relations 
with Sikkim 1814-1857 


Sikkim did not attract the attention of the East India 
Company until the year 1814 when it was involved in a war 
with Nepal. The war arose out of the encroachments of the 
Gurkhas, the ruling class of Nepal, into Company’s territory 
af Gorakhpur Terai, situated immediately south of the lower 
Himalayan slopes, in the province of Oudh. The campaign 
was an arduous one in which the Gurkhas fought bravely and 
with much success. 1 It was rumoured that Nepal and Bhutan, 
separated by the small kingdom of Sikkim, were about to 
conclude a military alliance against the Company. The Com¬ 
pany therefore wanted to isolate Nepal and prevent it from 
netting assistance from any quarter, especially China, since the 
latter exercised suzerainty over Nepal from 1792 onwards. 
1. Adam, Secretary to the Government of India felt that the 
Company’s objective could be achieved if it opened relations 
with Sikkim since the princes of that kingdom were closely 
connected by matrimonial relations as well as religious affinities 
with Tibet, a dependency of China. 2 

The opening of relations with Sikkim, thus became a 
solitical and military necessity. The alliance with Sikkim seem- 
5d to promise to the Company three advantages, namely 
1) facilitate communication with China, via Tibet, (2) prevent 
Nepalese-Bhutanese intrigues against the Company, and (3) 
level an attack on the Gurkha flank. In view of these advan- 
.ages the Company instructed Captain Barre Latter of the 


'C. U. Aitchison, comp., A Collection of Treaties, Engagements and 
Sanads Relating to India and Neighbouring Countries (Calcutta, 1909), 
vol. 2, p. 94. 

i Papers Relating to Nepaul War (London, .1824), p. 268. 
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Bengal Army to establish contacts with Chugphui Namgyal, 
the ruler of Sikkim*. 

In the spring of 1815, Captain Barre Latter, succeeded in 
establishing contacts with the Sikkim authorities. Captain 
Latter, in order to induce Raja Chugphui Namgyal to bring a 
large number of troops against Nepal, promised to help him to 
recover his territories lost to Nepal. 4 It may be mentioned here 
that in 1780 Nepal had invaded Sikkim and during the course 
of the following thirty years, overran its territory as far east as 
the River Tista and conquered and annexed the Terai or the 
low-lying area. 5 Sikkim agreed to support the Company, and 
undertook to play the role of a faithful ally. It accorded useful 
assistance to the extent its resources permitted.'’ 

The Nepal war came to an end with the signing of the 
Treaty of Segauli on 2 December 1815, by the Company and 
Nepal. Under Article Three of the Treaty, Nepal ceded to the 
Company the following tracts of territory : 

(1) The whole of the low-lands between the rivers Kali 
and Rapti. 

(2) The whole of the low-lands (with the exception of 
Bootwul and Khass) lying between the Rapti and 
Gunduck. 

(3) The whole of the low-lands between the Gunduck 
and Coosah, in which the authority of the British 
Government has been introduced, or is in actual 
course of introduction. 

(4) All the low-lands between the rivers Mitchee and 
the Teestah. 

’Papers Relating to Nepaul War (London 1824), p. 258 

•Letter of Barre Latter to J. Adam, Secretary to the Government of 

India, dated 23 March 1816. Quoted in the Memorandum on “the 

connection of Sikkim Raja with the British Government” by P. 

Melville, Under Secretary to tha Government of India. F. P. P., 

14 November 1846, 29. 

‘Aitchison, n. 1, p. 311. 

•Melville’s Memo, n. 4. 
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(5) All the territories within the hills eastward of the 
river Mitchee, including the fort and lands of Nagree 
and the pass of Nagarcote, leading from the Morung 
into the hills, together with the territory lying 
between that pass and Nagree. 7 

Lord Moira (afterwards Marquess of Hastings), the 
Governor-General of India, decided to restore to Sikkim a part 
of the territory wrested from Nepal. By this gesture he want¬ 
ed to establish the Company’s relations with that kingdom on 
a firmer footing with a view to checking the Gurkha expansion 
towards the east. He, therefore, authorized Barre Latter to 
hand over the territory lying between the rivers Mechi and 
Tista to Sikkim on certain conditions. The Raja accepted the 
conditions by signing a treaty with the Company at Titalia on 
10 February 1817. The conditions were incorporated into 
Articles two to eight of the Treaty. 8 

The Treaty of Titalia and its significance 

The Treaty of Titalia ran into ten Articles. Under 
Article one of the Treaty, the Company made over in full 
sovereignty to the Raja of Sikkim, Chugphui Namgyal. the 
territory lying between the rivers Mechi and the Tista. The 
Raja for his part agreed (1) not to commit aggression 
on the Gurkhas or any other state (Article two); (2) to submit 
to the arbitration of the Company his disputes with Nepal 
and other neighbouring states (Article three); (3) to render 
military assistance to the Company in case of need when they 
are engaged in war in the hills (Article four); (4) not to allow 
any European or American to reside in his kingdom without 
obtaining the permission of the Company (Article five); (5) to 
deliver up British-Indian dacoits who may take refuge in his 
kingdom (Article six); (6) not to afford protection to the 
British-Indian revenue defaulters or other delinquents 
(Article seven); and (7) not to levy transit duties on British 
merchandize and to afford protection to merchants and traders 
from Company’s provinces (Article eight). In return for theso 

7 Aitchison, n. i, pp. 110—13. 

•Melville’s Memo. n. 4. 
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privileges, the Company under Article nine, guaranteed to the 
Raja and his successors the peaceable possession of the territory 
made over to him under Article one. The parties agreed to 
ratify the treaty within one month of its signing (Article ten). 9 

The political significance of the treaty of Tit alia cannot be 
overemphasized. Firstly, it helped to check the Nepalese 
expansion towards the east. With the restoration of the 
territory between the rivers Mechi and the Tista to Sikkim, 
the latter became a strong buffer state between Nepal and 
Bhutan. In the words of H. T. Prinsep, Secretary to the 
Government of India, the effect of the Treaty of Titalia 
had been 

to shut out the Nepalese from any ambitious views of 
aggrandizement to the east, and to circumscribe their 
territory on three sides while on the fourth, the stupen¬ 
dous range of the Heemalya and the Chinese frontier 
present an effectual barrier. 10 

Secondly, it brought Sikkim for the first time under the 
influence of |the Company, as Articles two to eight had 
limited the freedom of action of Sikkim to a large extent. 
Thirdly, the Company gained many trade privileges, the most 
important of them being the right to trade up to the Tibetan 
frontier. For the first time the Company acquired a clearly 
defined right to trade up to the Tibetan frontier through the 
territory of a friendly kingdom. Moreover, Sikkim was found 
to “afford a more ready communication with Lassa and China 
than that through Bootan’V* The Treaty of Titalia thus 
marked the beginning of British interest in Sikkim as a trade 
route to Tibet and as a factor in India’s security. Lord Moira 
considered the establishment of relations with Sikkim as a 
diplomatic triumph “which we could never have imposed by force 
of arms from the extreme difficulty of the country”. 12 

‘Aitchison, n. 1. pp. 322-4. 

,# H. T. Prinsep, History of the Political and Military Transactions 
During the Administration of Marquess of Hastings 1813 — 1823, 2 vols. 
(London, 182S), vol. 1, p. 207. 

"Ibid., vol. 2, p. 86. 

“The Marchioness of Bute, ed., The Private Journals of Marquess of 
Hastings , 2 vols. (London, 1858), vol. 1, p. 146. 
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The cession of the Morung 

Two months after the signing of the Treaty of Titalia, 
Lord Moira, on the recommendation of Barre Latter granted 
10 Sikkim an additional territory of the Morung, that is, the 
low-lands lying between the rivers Mechi and the Mahanadi. 13 
The grant of the Morung was made as a matter of policy 
since the Company wanted to strengthen Sikkim as a buffer 
between Nepal and British India. Barre Latter maintained 
that the Company could execute that policy by ceding the 
Morung to the Raja of Sikkim as it would enable him to 
“subsist the garrisons he must maintain for the protection 
of the passes” between his country and Nepal. 14 

The Morung was granted to the Raja under certain condi¬ 
tions, namely, that (1) the Articles of the Treaty of Titalia 
were to be in force in the Morung also; (2) that Sikkim was to 
surrender to the Company all British Indian criminals and 
other public defaulters who may take refuge in the Morung, 
and to allow the police officers of the Company to pursue 
them into those lands so as to arrest them; and (3) that in times 
of emergency the Governor-General’s orders to the local autho¬ 
rities were to be obeyed in the same manner, as those coming 
from the Raja of Sikkim. 16 

It is evident from the above conditions that the Company 
had lost nothing by making over the Morung to the Raja. 
On the contrary, it gained control over him since he was obliged, 
under the terms of the grant, to allow the Company to exercise 
suzerain rights over the Morung. 18 

“Melville Memo, n. 4. 

“Letter of Barre Latter to J. Adam, Secretary, Government of India, 
dated 23 March 1816. Quoted In Melville’s Memo, n. 4. 

“Aitchison, n. 1, p. 324. 

“The East India Company made the grant of the Morung to the Raja 
of Sikkim as a “feudatory of the British Government" under the 
‘Sanad’ dated 7 April 1817. The use of the word “feudatory" 
might suggest overlord-vassal relationship between the Company 
and the Raja of Sikkim. But that was not the case as the word 
"feudatory" had only a limited connotation. In his letter to the 
Government of India, dated 25 March 1816, Barre Latter re¬ 
commended that the ‘Sanad’ might be granted to the Raja of Sikkim 
"suitable to his situation as an ally to the British Government”. 
Capt. Latter wanted the use of the word “feudatory" in the ’Sanad’ 
simply to retain the proprietary rights of the Company over the 
ceded tract. 

Quoted in Melville’s Memo, n. 4. 
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Murder of Buljeet Karjee 

From 1817 to 1826 no notable transactions were made bet¬ 
ween the Company and Raja Chugphui Namgyal. 17 In 1819*a seri¬ 
ous quarrel arose between the Raja and his Dewan or Chief 
Minister, Buljeet Karjee. The quarrel was patched up and an 
agreement was made. Another agreement was made in the 
following year and a third in 1824. But about this time, the 
Rani or the queen, who was on friendly terms with the Dewan 
died. Raja Chugphui Namgyal, freed from all restraint 
determined to settle accounts with Buljeet Karjee. Finally in 
1826, Buljeet Karjee was murdered by Tungyik Menchoo, 
father of Dunya Namguay, better known as Dewan Namguay 
and Pagla Dewan or the mad Chief Minister. 18 The second reason 
for the murder of Buljeet Karjee might have been the rivalry 
between the Lepcha and the Tibetan sections of the Sikkim 
population. Buljeet Karjee was the leader of the Lepchas, while 
the Raja supported the Tibetan faction due to his close 
matrimonial and religious ties with Tibet. As the Raja ordered 
the extirpation of Buljeet’s relations, his cousin, Eklathoop fled 
to Nepal along with 800 of his Lepcha followers. 1 ” Both 
Chugphui Namgyal and Eklathoop petitioned the Company for 
support. The Raja sought the intervention of the Company to 
obtain the extradition of his subjects from Nepal, while 
Eklathoop also begged for the support of the Company for 
justice and protection against the Raja. The Company ignored 
both the requests as it did not think it proper to intervene in 
the quarrels between the Raja and his subjects. However, in 
1832, it informed the Raja through N. Smith, the Magistrate 
of Rungpur, that it would request the Government of Nepal to 
impose restrictions on the activities of the Lepcha refugees 
from Sikkim, but at the same time it advised the Raja to 
adopt a conciliatory policy towards his refugee subjects. 20 


17 Aitchison, n. 1, p. 312. > 

‘*H.H. Riseley, ed., The Sikkim Gazetteer (Calcutta, 1894), p. 19. 
"Aitchison, n. 1, p. 312. 

"Letter of the Government of India to N. Smith, Magistrate, Rang- 
pur, 20 February 1832. F.P.C ., 20 February 1832, 27. 
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This incident highlights the measure of the Company’s 
hold over Sikkim. The Raja lost his power of independent 
action because under Article three of the Treaty of Titalia, he 
was prohibited from having any direct dealings with Nepal or 
any other state. Therefore even for the extradition of his 
subjects from Nepal, he had to seek the intervention of the 
Company. The Lepchas on their part looked to the Company 
as their saviour. 

The cession of Darjeeling 

While the Raja was involved in disputes with his Lepcha 
subjects, a boundary dispute occurred in 1827 between his king¬ 
dom and Nepal over the jurisdiction of a piece of hill-land 
called Ontoo, situated on the eastern side of the Mechi River. 
The Raja referred the dispute to the arbitration of the 
Governor-General of India as laid down in Article three of the 
Treaty of Titalia of 1817. The Governor-General, Lord William 
Bentinck, deputed in 1828 two officers of the Company, Captain 
G. W. Lloyd and G. W. Grant to investigate the dispute. 
During the course of their investigation, they came across a 
small hill village called Dorjeling. They realized that it was 
ideally located both for a sanatorium and a military station. 
Their observations were brought to the notice of the Governor- 
General, Lord Bentinck, who then deputed Captain Herbert, 
a surveyor, to examine the place along with Lloyd and Grant. 
Their findings suggested that the site would not only make an 
ideal health resort but also confer considerable political benefits 
on the Company. 21 

In view of these findings, Lord Bentinck proposed to his 
Council, in 1830 that they should open negotiations with Raja 
Chugphui Namgyal for the transfer of Darjeeling to the East 
India Company. Sir Charles Metcalfe, a member of the 
Council opposed the proposal on the grounds that it would not 
only rouse the suspicions of the Raja and eventually involve 
the British in disputes with him, but also the jealousy of the 
Nepalese who might consider the Company’s possession of 

"Arthur Jules Dash, Bengal District Gazetteers, Darjeeling (Alipore, 
1947), p. 37. 
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Darjeeling, so near their frontier as a preliminary step to the 
British invasion of Nepal. 22 These opinions prevailed and the 
subject was dropped for the time being. In 1833 it was again 
revived when the Lepcha refugees in Nepal who had fled from 
Sikkim in 1826, made an inroad into Sikkim. Bentinck wanted 
to exploit that situation to acquire Darjeeling. He, therefore, 
proposed to his Council that Lloyd should be deputed to 
negotiate with the Raja of Sikkim for the cession of Darjeeling 
in exchange for an equivalent either in land or money. 23 He 
further proposed to obtain the opinion of B. H. Hodgson, the 
British Resident at Kathmandu as to the likely reaction of the 
court of Nepal to the establishment of a British sanatorium at 
Darjeeling, so near their frontier. Hodgson replied that any 
attempt to sound and conciliate Nepal with reference to the 
Company’s proposal for a sanatorium at Darjeeling would 
result in more “harm than good'’ 24 . He therefore suggested that 
they should make a “casual and careless” intimation as soon as 
the matter was ripe for implementation and not before. Once 
again, the project was dropped due to the opposition of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe. 26 

In January 1835, Lloyd, in a private letter to Captain 
T. H. Taylor at the Government House, enquired whether the 
Government intended to establish a sanatorium at Darjeeling. 
He felt that the suspicion of the Raja of Sikkim about the 
British intentions was the only obstacle to its establishment, 
but he was sure that it could be removed. 2 ' 1 The enquiry of 
Lloyd revived the Company’s interest in the project. On 8 
January 1835, Lord Bentinck, proposed to his Council that Lloyd 
might be sent to Sikkim to negotiate with the Raja regarding 
the transfer of Darjeeling to the East India Company. The 
Governor-General was interested in the project so much that he 


“Melville’s Memo, n. 4. 

“Quoted in Bentinck’s Minute of 8 January 1835. F.P.P., 23 January 
1835, 1. 

34 Letter of Hodgson to Government of India, 1 November 1833. 

Quoted in Melville’s Memo, n. 4. 

“Melville’s Memo, n. 4. 

“fold. 
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would Hot take a serious note of the possible feelings of Nepal. 
He ‘confessed’ that “the satisfaction of the Nepal Darbar 
(Court) weigh with me as nothing.” 27 This time the Council, 
which did not include Sir Charles Metcalfe, approved of the 
proposal and decided to depute Lloyd to Sikkim to negotiate 
with the Raja for the transfer of Darjeeling to the Company in 
exchange for “such equivalent either in land or money”. Further 
it wanted that Lloyd should explain to the Raja that the British 
interest in Darjeeling was only motivated by the idea of 
establishing a sanatorium there. 28 

Lloyd left for Sikkim on 8 February 1835, and after 
journeying ten days reached Tumlong, the then capital of 
Sikkim. Immediately on reaching Tumlong, he paid a courtesy 
call on the Raja. The next day he again saw the Raja in full 
Darbar. Before he could request the Raja for the transfer of 
Darjeeling to the Company, the Raja himself made three 
requests to Lloyd. The requests were (T) that the boundary of 
his kingdom might be extended up to Konchi; (2) that Kummo 
Pradhan, the embezzler of the Morung revenues be arrested 
and delivered to him; and (3) that Debgong might be added to 
his kingdom. 211 Lloyd pleaded his inability to accede to the 
Raja’s first request as it was beyond his power. Regarding the 
Raja’s second request, Lloyd did not say anything except 
expressing the wish that he might mediate between the Raja and 
the Lepchas and their Kazis so as to settle their disputes. As 
to the third request of the Raja Lloyd did not make any 
comment except mentioning that the Governor-General desired 


37 Minute of Lord William Bentinck, 8 January 1835. F.P.P., January 
1835, 1. 

38 Letter of Macnaughton, Secretary, Government of India to Lloyd, 
23 January 1835. F.P.P., 23 January 1835, 3. 

28 Kummo Pradhan was the agent of the Raja in the Morung. He was 
appointed to that position, on the recommendation of Scott, Magis¬ 
trate of Rangpur. He embezzled the revenues of the Morung and 
escaped into the British territory. He instigated the Lepchas and 
their Kazis or headmen to defy the Raja. 

Debgong had once belonged to Sikkim. Nepal, which had occupied 
it, ceded to the Company in 1815. The Company in its turn ceded 
it to the Raja of Jalpaiguri in 1828. 
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to have Darjeeling in exchange for lands in the plains or for a 
sum of money. 30 On hearing this the Raja informed Lloyd that 
he would give the answer the next day. . 

The Raja did not give his promised answer the next day, 
but sent his officers to discuss with Lloyd the different points 
connected with his requests. Tt is not known what had trans¬ 
pired at these discussions. On the sixth day of his stay at 
Tumlong, Lloyd met the Raja for the last time and requested 
him to give a definite answer regarding the cession of 
Darjeeling to the Company. On hearing that, the Raja gave to 
Lloyd a paper containing a statement of what he (the Raja) 
wanted in exchange for Darjeeling. The statement contained 
two requests, namely that (1) Kummo Pradhan should be made 
to account for the embezzlement, and restore his plunder and 
(2) that Debgong should be ceded. The Raja further informed 
Lloyd that if his requests are complied with, he would give 
Darjeeling to the Company “out of friendship”. 31 

The Raja gave to his officers, escorting Lloyd, on his way 
back from Sikkim to Darjeeling, the Deed of the Darjeeling 
Grant. The officers were instructed to hand over that document 
to Lloyd as soon as the Raja’s requests are complied with. 32 
Lloyd, who happened to see the document, found it to be 
imperfectly drafted. He, therefore, drafted a new deed and 
sent it to the Raja with a request that he should "substitute this 
or similar paper” for the one he had delivered to his officers. 

When Lloyd sent the new draft to the Raja, he was 
perfectly aware that the Company could get Darjeeling only by 
acceding to the Raja’s requests. This is evident from his letter 
to the Government wherein he stated that it could obtain 
Darjeeling by ceding Debgong to Sikkim and by compelling 
Kummo Pradhan to make good the Morung revenues to the 
Raja. ;i Lloyd considered it important to obtain the posses¬ 
sion of Darjeeling for reasons other than its cold climate 

“‘’Letter of Lloyd to Government of India, 9 March 1835. F.P.P., 
6 April 1835, 100. 

Ibid. 

“Ibid. 

““Letter of Lloyd to Macnaughton, Secretary, Government of India, 
23 March 1835. F.P.P., 6 April 1835, 103. 
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because “as a military post that must stand pre-eminent’’. He 
further informed the Government that Darjeeling would be 
cheaply got in exchange for Debgong. 4 

The Government considered the Raja’s conditions for the 
cession of Darjeeling as impracticable since Debgong was 
already given to the Jalpaiguri Raja in 1828 and regarding 
the other condition it doubted whether it would be justified in 
compelling a settlement of accounts between the Raja and his 
subjects. 35 

Here one must pause and consider whether the Govern¬ 
ment was justified in rejecting the Raja’s request for the surren¬ 
der of Kummo Pradhan. Under Article Seven of the Treaty of 
Titalia, the Raja of Sikkim was bound “not to afford protec¬ 
tion to any defaulters of revenue or other delinquents when 
demanded by the British Government through their accredited 
agents”. The desire of the Rd|a of Sikkim to make that article 
binding was natural enough, especially when Kummo Pradhan 
was charged with serious offence like the criminal misappropria¬ 
tion of revenue. The Company neither arrested Kummo 
Pradhan nor compelled him to render account of the default. 
The plea of the Governor-General to the Raja that “it is not 
consistent with our practice to call people to account for money 
transactions which have taken place in foreign territories” was 
not convincing to the Raja, especially when he suspected that 
Kummo Pradhan had treasonable intentions of giving away 
Morung to Nepal. 311 

The Government, after rejecting the Raja’s conditions for 
the transfer of Darjeeling, asked Lloyd to point out any waste 
land in the neighbourhood of Sikkim which could be transferred 
to the Raja in exchange for Darjeeling. If there was no such 
waste land, Lloyd was asked to give his opinion regarding the 
amount of pecuniary compensation which the Raja may 


34 Letter of Lloyd to Macnaughton, Secretary, Government of India, 
23 March 1835.F.P.P. 6 April 1835, 103. 

“ F.P.P ., 6 April 1835,104. 

’•Letter of the Governor-General to the Raja of Sikkim, 8 February 
1836. F.P.P., 8 February 1836, 88. 
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consider sufficient in exchange for Darjeeling. 37 Lloyd was unable 
to point out any waste land, which could be given to the Raja 
in exchange for Darjeeling. Regarding pecuniary compensation 
he valued Darjeeling at Rs. 120,000 but doubted its acceptance 
by the Raja since he attached little value to money. 38 On hear¬ 
ing this. Sir Charles Metcalfe, the Officiating Governor-General 
of India, ordered Lloyd to abstain from further negotiations 
with the Raja as he was not “cordially disposed to cede it”. 33 

On receiving that order, Lloyd informed the Government 
that the Deed of the Darjeeling Grant was already in his hands. 
He did not inform the Government of this very important fact 
as soon as he received the Deed, for reasons best known to him. 

Here it must again be pointed out that Lloyd, while on 
his way back from Sikkim to Darjeeling, sent to the Raja 
a new draft of the Darjeeling Deed requesting him to “substi¬ 
tute this or similar paper” for th#one he had delivered to his 
officers. The Raja on receiving that new draft, which was back¬ 
dated 1 February 1835, affixed his red seal and returned it to 
Lloyd. That was the Deed of the Grant of Darjeeling. It is 
important to note that the new Deed was the substitute for the 
original one which the Raja gave to his officers with instructions 
that it should be delivered to Lloyd as soon as his (Raja’s) 
requests are complied with. 

When Lloyd received the Deed of the Darjeeling Grant, 
he was aware that the Government was not going to comply 
with the Raja’s conditions. In fact he was asked by the Govern¬ 
ment to refrain from further negotiations with the Raja. The 
plain course left for him was to return the Deed to the Raja, 
but instead of doing that he wrote a letter to the Raja asking 
him to mention whether he desired to give Darjeeling to the 

a7 Letter of Macnaughton to Lloyd, 4 May 1835. F.P.P ., 4 May 1835, 
104. 

as Quoted in the Minute of T. H. Mad dock. Member, Governor- 
General’s Council, dated 29 September 1846. F.P.P ., 14 November 
1846, 30. 

3 ®Letter of Macnaughton to Lloyd, 15 June 1835, quoted in Melville’s 
Memo, n. 4. 
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British Government out of friendship. This action of Lloyd 
not only violated the orders of the Government of 15 June, 
1835, wherein he was asked to refrain from further negotia¬ 
tions with the Raja, but also went against the clear mandate 
of Lord Bentinck who in his minute of 17 June 1830 cautioned 
his officers that ‘'the cession (of Darjeeling) should not be 
ultimately insisted on, unless the terms offered as an equivalent 
to the Sikkim Raja should be really satisfactory to him.” 40 
Further, Lloyd did not send to the Government a copy of the 
letter he had addressed to the Raja. The Raja’s reply is on 
record. It is an important document since it was on receiving 
it that Lloyd considered himself at liberty to make use of the 
Grant, and forwarded it to the Government who thereupon 
took possession of Darjeeling. 

The Raja’s reply was as follows* 

Your letter and present of a box has reached me and hav¬ 
ing been understood (sic) afforded me much pleasure. You 
write that vakeels from Nepaul have arrived, and having 
been waiting a long time, but that my vakeels have not 
come and you wish to know the reasons for their delay 
and request that on receipt of your letter I would des¬ 
patch them in order that the boundary of Siddikola may 
be ascertained and fixed. You have thus written to me but 
l am now sending you both the vakeels and have the 
goodness to settle firmly the boundary for me—and you 
have also many times written about Darjeeling, but last 
year the grant of Darjeeling under my red seal was deliver¬ 
ed to you through my vakeels and there can never be 
any departure from that by my Government—if you have 
understood that differently I cannot help it—continue 
to gratify me with your welfare. I send three yards of 
Cochin as present. 41 

The Raja’s letter looks as if it was a reply to more than 
one letter and on different subjects. The main theme of the letter 


40 Quoted in Melville’s Memo, a. 4. 

“Letter of Raja of Sikkim to Lloyd received on 1 January 1836. 
F.P.P., 8 February 1836, 86. 
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was in relation to the boundary dispute with Nepal and the 
non-arrival of the vakeels or agents from Sikkim to Lloyd. 
Darjeeling was mentioned casually and all that the Raja^said 
about it was that having given the Grant in 1835 he could not 
depart from it. From this reply one can well infer the tone and 
language of Lloyd’s letter to the Raja. It is quite possible that 
the letter might have touched the matter concerning the bound¬ 
ary dispute between Sikkim and Nepal which was pending since 
1827 and which was under Lloyd’s investigation. 

From the Raja’s reply Lloyd concluded that the cession 
of Darjeeling was unconditional and informed the Government 
that the Raja “ makes the grant freely, mentions no conditions 
whatsoever and seems to regret that he has been misunder¬ 
stood”. 42 The Government replied to Lloyd in the following 
notable terms : 

As it now appears that the transfer has been uncondition¬ 
ally made by the Raja, it only remains to consider the 

best means of turning it to the advantage of the British 

Government.' 3 

The claim of Lloyd that the transfer of Darjeeling had 
been made unconditionally by the Raja looks strange in view 
of the above stated facts. 

Whatever might have been the methods by which the ces¬ 
sion of Darjeeling was secured, there is no doubt that it was an 
important event in the history of F.ast India Company’s rela¬ 
tions with Sikkim. Darjeeling became the observation post of 
the British in the Himalaya and placed them in close touch with 
all the hill states of the Eastern Himalaya and also constantly 
reminded them of the possibilities of trade with Tibet. 

Compensation for Darjeeling 

While deputing Lloyd to open negotiations with Chugphui 
Namgyal, the Raja of Sikkim, for the cession of Darjeeling, 

‘“Letter of Lloyd to Macnaughton, 5 January 1836. F.P.P., 8 February 
1836, 85. 

‘“Letter of Macnaughton to Lloyd, 8 February 1836. F.P.P., 8 Feb¬ 
ruary 1836, 87. 
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Lord Bentinck, the Governor-General of India, as noted earlier, 
authorized Lloyd to offer to the Raja “such equivalent either in 
land or money". However, the Government, relying on Lloyd’s 
letter of 5 January 1836, believed that the cession of Darjeeling 
was an “unconditional transfer" and issued orders for its occupa¬ 
tion and conversion into a sanatorium. Lloyd, in forwarding the 
grant deed to the Government, expressed the hope that it might 
consider sending to the Raja of Sikkim a letter of acknowledge¬ 
ment and a “handsome present" in return for his ready compli¬ 
ance with the Governor-General’s request, for he begged to 
say that the Raja’s gift “is no small one considering the limited 
extent of his country’. 14 Accordingly the Government sent to 
Raja a letter of acknowledgement and some presents. The 
presents — one double barrelled gun, one rifle, one 20 yards of 
red-broad cloth, two pairs of shawls, one of superior variety and 
the other of inferior variety—can scarcely be called “handsome". 
They were not despatched until the following month of June. 4 ' 5 

The relations between the Raja and the East Tndia Com¬ 
pany became strained as the latter failed to compensate the 
former adequately for his cession of Darjeeling. He persisted 
in his requests for compensation to Lloyd who however took 
no notice of them. In 1839 Dr. A. Campbell of the Indian 
Medical Service and the British Resident in Nepal was trans¬ 
ferred to Darjeeling as Superintendent. In that capacity he was 
in charge not only of the civil, criminal and fiscal administra¬ 
tion of the district, but also of the political relations with 
Sikkim. 4 '' Campbell soon after his appointment as Superinten¬ 
dent of Darjeeling received a letter from the Raja of Sikkim 
complaining that though he had ceded Darjeeling, he received 
“nothing in return’’. 47 To the Governor-General also the Raja 
addressed a letter mentioning that Lloyd had promised to give 
him “whatever land or money 1 required’’, and requested that 

“Letter of Lloyd to Macnaughton, 5 January 1836. F.P.P., 8 Feb¬ 
ruary 1836, 85. 

“Letter of the Governor-General to the Raja, n. 36. 

“Jules Dash, n. 21, p. 37. 

4 7 Let ter of the Raja of Sikkim to Campbell, November 1839. F.P.C., 
12 February 1840, 102. 
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the small tract of land east of the Mahanandi and west of the 
Tista may be given to him in exchange for Darjeeling. 48 

Campbell expressed surprise at the Raja’s request for 
compensation as he felt that the latter desired nothing in'return 
for the cession of Darjeeling except the “satisfaction” of hav¬ 
ing met the wishes of the British Government. 49 Campbell 
believed that the Raja was mistaken in asserting that Lloyd had 
promised him to procure land or money in exchange for 
Darjeeling. He thought that Lloyd was authorized to offer to 
the Raja “any suitable piece of available Terai land” in the 
neighbourhood of Darjeeling, and that he could not point out 
to the Government any such available land." 0 

Campbell here apparently pretended ignorance of the 
transaction by which the cession of Darjeeling was brought 
about. Lloyd was not authorized at the time of his meeting 
with the Raja to otter “any suitable piece of waste Terai” 
in exchange for Darjeeling. He was simply asked to procure 
the cession of Darjeeling either for land in the plains or money. 
The Government, while declining to accept the two conditions 
of the Raja for the cession of Darjeeling, asked Lloyd to 
suggest any waste land which the Raja would accept and 
further to state his opinion regarding the pecuniary compensa¬ 
tion. Lloyd was unable to point out any waste land which 
could be offered to the Raja. As to the pecuniary compensa¬ 
tion he said that the Raja attached little value to money and 
suggested that he (Raja) might be given a valuable present 
like a pearl necklace. 61 Lloyd valued Darjeeling at Rs. 120,000 
or Rs. 6,000 a year and said "could I as an individual purchase 


Letter of the Raja of Sikkim to the Governor-General, 27 Decem¬ 
ber 1839. F.P.C., 12 February 1840, 103. 

4 *Letter of Campbell to the Raja of Sikkim, 19 December 1839. 
F.P C , 12 February 1840, 104. 

50 Letter of Campbell to Government of India, 11 January 1840. 
F.P,C., 7 September 1840, 98. 

“Letter of Lloyd to Government of India, 25 May 1835. Quoted in 
Meelville’s Memo, n. 4. 
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the land and had I the money I should be glad to give 
Rs. 100,000 for it!” 52 

The Raja was embittered with the Company for not 
receiving adequate compensation for the cession of Darjeeling. 
He prevented his people from visiting that place for purposes 
of trade and commerce, which retarded the progress of the 
settlement. Campbell, therefore, informed the Government 
that it must show to the Raja that it was not insensible to the 
benefits derived through his gift. 53 The Government of India 
thereupon asked Campbell in March 1840 to inform the Raja 
that it was not possible to make any territorial grant to him, 
but that it was anxious to make yearly payments which will 
exceed the value of Darjeeling under his Government. The 
Government felt that Rs. 1,000 a year would be an adequate 
compensation for the Raja, but at the same time it informed 
Campbell that it was willing to enhance that amount provided 
the Raja allows “free intercourse between Darjeeling and the 
interior of Sikkim”. 54 

It was only in January 1841 that negotiations were opened 
with the Raja. Campbell told the Raja’s vakeel (agent) that 
an annual compensation of Rs. 3,000 will be paid to the Raja 
from the date of cession to up-to-date and regularly for the 
future. 55 The Government, meanwhile, informed Campbell 
that the enhanced allowance may increase the Raja’s "spirit of 
discontent” since he had again applied to the Governor-General 
for the cession of Debgong. 8 Thereupon Campbell suggested 
to the Government that the Raja’s compensation need not have 
retrospective effect from the date of cession. The Government 
accepted that suggestion and informed the Raja that he would 

“Letter of Lloyd to Government of India, 25 May 1835. Quoted in 
Melville’s Memo, n. 4. 

“Letter of Campbell to Government, II January 1840. Quoted in the 
Minute of F. Millet, Member Governor-General’s Council, dated 20 
October 1846. F.P.P., 14 November 1846, 31. 

“Letter of the Government of India to Campbell, 2 March 1840. 
F.P.C., 2 March 1840, 101. 

“Quoted in the Minute of Millet, n. 53. 

".Ibid 
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be paid the annual compensation of Rs. 3,000 and that the 
payment would commence from “the date of your closing with 
the offer”. 57 

• 

It is clear from the above that, at first the Raja was offer¬ 
ed a compensation of Rs. 3,000 a year from the date of the 
cession of Darjeeling, and that it was subsequently modified at 
the instance of Campbell to the effect that the payment was to 
commence from the date the Raja accepted the Company’s offer. 
The Raja accepted the first and not the second offer. That was 
clear from the Raja’s letter to Campbell. That letter signifi¬ 
cantly states : 

the offer of rupees in exchange for Darjeeling has vexed 
me but out of friendship which 1 bear to the British 
Government, and which is important to me I agree to 
take rupees 3,000 annually in exchange for Darjeeling 
tract from the time Darjeeling was made over to the 
British Government to this time. 58 

Campbell, however, thought that the Raja had accepted 
the second offer. 50 The Government also took no notice of 
this material misrepresentation. Tn 1842, the Raja demanded 
the arrears for seven years since Darjeeling was ceded to the 
Company in 1835.'° The Government however paid no heed to 
that demand. From the above it is clear that the attitude of 
the Company towards the Raja, in connexion with the payment 
of compensation for Darjeeling, was anything but graceful. 

Campbell's first visit to Sikkim 

Ever since the establishment of the Darjeeling settlement, 
the relations between the Company and Sikkim were unfriendly. 
This was due to many reasons. Firstly, Raja Chugphui 


"Letter of Government of India to Raja of Sikkim, 12 April 1841. 
F.P.P., 12 April 1841, 88. 

‘■Letter of Raja to Campbell dated 9 September 1841. F.P.P., 27 
September 1841, 101 (emphasis added). 

"Melville’s Memo, n. 4. 

•°F.P.P., 17 January 1842, 98. 
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Namgyal was dissatisfied with the treatment he had received 
from the Company after the cession of Darjeeling. Secondly, 
the growth of Darjeeling from an uninhabited place in 1835 
to a flourishing settlement of 10,000 people within a decade, 
had roused the jealousy of the Sikkimese. Moreover, the 
presence of a British enclave in the midst of the Sikkim 
territory created troubles. The troubles started over the 
question of the extradition of slaves and criminals who used 
to escape to Darjeeling or Sikkim as the case may be. The 
Sikkim authorities resented the refusal of the British to 
surrender the slaves who took refuge in Darjeeling. Similarly, 
the British frowned upon the non-cooperation of the Sikkimese 
in apprehending British Indian criminals who took refuge in 
Sikkim. 61 Added to these there was one more cause of discon¬ 
tent and complaint associated with Campbell. It was the loss 
of Ontoo Hill by Sikkim. 62 The loss of that area was made 
a subject of complaint by the Raja which evidently added to 
his discontent. 62 

Campbell, on his part, was unable to pull on well with the 
Raja. On 8 June 1846 he addressed a letter to the Raja charging 
him on eight different counts : (1) causing "vexatious delays 
and exactions” upon traders and labourers passing through 

81 Sir R. Temple, Journal v Kepi in Hyderabad, Cashmir, Sikkim and 
Nepal, 2 vols (London, 1887), vol. 1, p. 168. 

ca Tn 1827 a dispute occurred between Sikkim and Nepal regarding a 
pieep of hilly land on the eastern side of the Mechi River. The dis¬ 
pute was commonly referred to as the Ontoo hill dispute. The 
Raja of Sikkim referred it to the arbitration of the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral of India since he was obliged undci Article Three of the Treaty 
of Titalia to refer all his disputes with Sepal and other states to the 
arbitration of the Government of India and to abide by its decision. 
The Government of India deputed l.loyd to investigate the dispute. 
On his findings the Government of India decided the dispute in 
favour of Sikkim. Nepal appealed against that decision. The 
Government of India admitted that appeal and in 1838 deputed 
Campbell to re-examine the case. On Campbell’s findings, the 
Government of India reversed its earlier decision in favour of 
Sikkim and gave verdict in favour of Nepal. 

•“Letter of Campbell to Bushby, Secretary, Government of India, 23 
November 1846. F.P.C., 20 March 1847, 87. 
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Sikkim, to and from Darjeeling; (2) non-cooperating with the 
British power in the apprehension and surrender of the British 
Indian criminals; (3) delaying the settlement of the ^puthern 
boundary of Darjeeling territory; (4) “preventing and obstruct¬ 
ing” his subjects from visiting Darjeeling for purposes of 
trade and labour; (5) “prohibiting” the people of Bhutan 
from passing through his territory to Darjeeling for purposes 
of trade and labour; (6) preventing the British the use of 
the lime deposits in his country; (7) causing “obstructions and 
vexatious exactions” on Tibetan traders coming to Darjeeling; 
(8) demanding the surrender of slaves and others who had 
settled in Darjeeling and against whom there were no criminal 
charge. 64 The Raja was warned that if he persisted in his 
“unfriendly course” the Government would be compelled to 
attach his possessions in Moriing/ 5 

It is evident from the above letter that the charges against 
the Raja were baseless since none of his actions except the 
one mentioned under the head seven relating to the obstructions 
in the way of the Tibetan traders can be regarded as an actual 
breach of the Treaty of Titalia. The intention of Campbell 
seemed to be to force the Raja to accept the Government’s 
demands under the threat of resuming the Morung. Campbell’s 
bullying tactics paid dividends, for in August 1846 the Raja 
sent his Dewan or Chief Minister, Ilam Sing to Darjeeling to 
reply to the charges of Campbell. Ilam Sing met Campbell 
on 17 August 1846 and afterwards he had two more meetings 
with him on 3 October and 3 December 1846. 

With reference to Campbell’s first charge, namely, that 
the Raja was causing “vexatious delays and exactions” upon 
traders passing through Sikkim to and from Darjeeling, the 
Raja in his letter to Campbell received on 2 October 1846, 
denied the charge, but agreed to attend to any future complaints 
of the Superintendent in that regard. Regarding the second 
charge relating to the non-co-operation of the Raja’s officials in 

•‘Letter of Campbell to tho Raja of Sikkim, 8 June 1846. F.P.C.,22 
August 1846, 21. 

"Ibid. 
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the arrest and surrender of the British Indian criminals who 
had taken refuge in the Sikkim Hills and the Morung, the 
Dewan denied the charge and stated that strict orders have been 
issued to all Sikkim officials to attend to the British requisi¬ 
tions under that head. As to the settlement of the southern 
boundary of Darjeeling, Campbell and Ilam Sing agreed that 
the matter should lie over until the Raja had received the 
letter of the Governor-General dated 3 November 1846, regard¬ 
ing that affair. The Dewan denied the fourth charge of 
Campbell, namely, that obstructions were placed in the way 
of the Sikkimese visiting Darjeeling for purposes of trade and 
labour and said that many Sikkimese were already employed 
at Darjeeling. Campbell agreed that it was so. Similarly the 
iifth charge relating to the obstruction in the way of the 
Bhutanese passing through Sikkim to Darjeeling was denied. 
The Dewan however explained that the Bhutanese could use 
only the southern route by way of Dalimkote and Ranjit 
river since there was risk of collision with the local inhabitants 
if the Bhutanese use the Chadam-Dakiling route. As to the 
sixth charge, the Dewan agreed to allow the British the use 
of Sikkim lime deposits. As to the seventh charge relating 
to the “obstructions and vexatious exactions” from the Tibetan 
traders passing through Sikkim to and from Darjeeling, 
the Raja in his letter of 2 October 1846 explained to 
Campbell that the duties levied on the Tibetan traders 
were very light and that they were levied with moderation. 
Regarding Campbell’s last charge relating to the Raja’s 
demands for the surrender of slaves who had settled down at 
Darjeeling, it was agreed that in future the Raja would not 
demand their surrender, but write to the Superintendent if his 
household slaves take refuge in Darjeeling. 

Campbell informed the Government that with the exception 
of the matter relating to the southern boundary of Darjeeling, 
the Raja had agreed to what was asked in a “proper and becom¬ 
ing manner” and that the matters under discussion were 
settled. ,ib 


'•Letter of Campbell to Bushby, Secretary, Government of India, 
7 December 1846. F.P.C., 26 December 1846, 193. 
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While Ilam Sing was offering explanations to Campbell’s 
charges against the Raja of Sikkim, the Government of India 
reviewed all its proceedings with the latter in connexion with 
and subsequent to the Grant of Darjeeling. It found in 
Campbell’s correspondence with the Raja “a tone of rebuke and 
superiority”. He was therefore enjoined to avoid in future 
all proceedings and correspondence of a “harsh and irritating 
nature’’. Further he was asked to treat the Raja “not as a 
dependent, but as a prince who though possessed of little 
power, is regarded by the British Government as one of its 
allies”. 67 Apart from these instructions to Campbell, the 
Government of India decided to increase the amount of the 
Raja’s annual compensation from Rs, 3,000 to Rs. 6,000 with 
effect from 1846, since it found that it had not adequately 
compensated the Raja for the cession of Darjeeling. 

Even after the enhancement of the compensation, the 
relations between Sikkim and the British Government did not 
improve. On the other hand they deteriorated further. This 
was due to many reasons. The first was the death of Hum 
Sing in 1847. Campbell considered Ilam Sing, as the only 
individual in Sikkim who could be trusted in word of deed.'* 8 
The second was the confused state of Sikkim politics. After 
the death of 11am Sing, Tokhang Donyer Namguay became 
the Dewan of Sikkim. Namguay was a Tibetan who had married 
the Raja’s illegitimate daughter. He used that influence in his rise 
to power. His ascendancy was not unchallenged. He was opposed 
by the Lepchas. The opposing faction was led by Aden Chebu 
Lama. The two factions led by Namguay and Chebu Lama were 
involved in an intense rivalry over the question of succession to 
the throne. The Raja’s only surviving son Sidkeong Namgyal 
was a celibate Lama. As such he was considered ineligible 
to succeed his father Raja Chugphui Namgyal. The only other 
candidate was the Raja’s illegitimate son, whose sister married 


47 Letter of Bushby to Campbell, 3 November 1846. F.P.C., 14 
November 1846, 32. 

48 Campbell, Journal of Trip to Sikkim in 1848. F.P.C., 15 December 
1849, 140. 
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Dewan Namguay. Naturally the Dewan supported the candi¬ 
dature of his brother-in-law, the illegitimate son of the Raja. 
The faction led by Aden Chebu Lama was opposed to this. 
It wanted the succession of the Raja’s Lama son, Sidkcong 
Namgyal. To remove the difficulties in the way of succession 
of Sidkcong Namgyal, Chebu Lama in 1848, persuaded the 
Dalai Lama to dispense with the vows of celibacy of the former 
and also arranged his marriage. 6 ® 

In 1848, the British were involved in the internal conflict 
of Sikkim. In that year, Dr. Joseph Hooker, the distinguished 
English naturalist, came to Darjeeling to explore Sikkim and 
the Himalayas. Campbell, with the permission of the Governor- 
General, Lord Dalhousic, wrote to the Raja to permit Hooker 
to travel through Sikkim. The Raja declined the permission 
on the ground that the foreigners were prohibited to travel in 
his kingdom. 70 But after further correspondence Hooker was 
allowed to visit Sikkim. 

The correspondence of the Government of India with 
Sikkim was carried through the latter’s vakeel or Agent at 
Darjeeling. Campbell suspected that his letters had never 
reached the Raja, but handed over to the Dewan Namguay 
who was opposed to the free travel of Europeans into Sikkim 
and whose policy was to enter ‘‘as little as possible with an 
active alliance with us”. 71 Campbell felt that he could not 
satisfactorily carry on the business with the Raja unless he had 
access to him. He therefore obtained the permission of the 
Governor-General to visit the Raja of Sikkim as it was the 
only means of “ascertaining his real sentiments and feelings 
to our Government”, 72 The Government gave the permission, 
but enjoined on Campbell not to transact any business with 
the Raja during the visit. The Dewan Namguay met him on 
the way and tried to prevent him from meeting the Raja by 

“"Campbell, Journal of Trip to Sikkim in 1848. F.P.C., IS December 

1849, 140. 

'“Letter of the Raja of Sikkim to Campbell, received on 7 October 

1848. F.P.C., 15 December 1849, 139. 

’‘Letter of Campbell to Government of India, F.P.C., 15 December 

1849, 138. 

’"Journal of Campbell, n. 68. 
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giving all sorts of excuses. 73 Campbell brushed aside all those 
objections and met the Raja. The meeting was purely a formal 
affair as Campbell was instructed by the Government not to 
transact any business with the Raja during the visit. Carflpbell 
during his short stay in Sikkim, gained sufficient insight into 
its politics. He realized that the Sikkimese were “woefully 
ignorant” and “misinformed” regarding the real nature of the 
British power in India. 74 

Campbell’s second visit to Sikkim 

Campbell made his second trip to Sikkim in 1849. It came 
about like this. Dr. Hooker, who was then touring Sikkim, 
complained to Campbell that the Sikkim officials are causing 
him “excessive annoyances and obstructions”. On receiving 
that complaint, Campbell addressed a letter to the Raja of 
Sikkim asking him to punish the concerned officials. Meanwhile 
he learnt from Hooker that the Sikkim officials who had caused 
him annoyances in the Lachen Valley did not fully acknowledge 
the authority of the Raja and were in some degree subordi¬ 
nate to Tibet. To understand the causes of obstruction to 
Hooker’s travel in the Lachen valley, Campbell considered it 
necessary to proceed to that quarter. 75 

Campbell, with the permission of the Raja entered Sikkim 
in September 1849. He was accompanied by Chebu Lama, 
Sikkim’s vakeel at Darjeeling. On 2 October 1849 he visited 
Tumlong and sent a letter to the Raja asking him to punish 
the officials who were responsible for causing “annoyances and 
obstructions” to Hooker. While at Tumlong, he was met by 

"“First there was religious exercises, second his extreme old age, he 
is seventy, third the road is not fit for ‘Doolie’ travelling, fouith 
the time for preparation was so short, fifth the Lassa people might 
be jealous and prevent his going to Teshoo Lem boo next year, sixth 
when he met Col. Lloyd twelve years ago, the meeting took two 
years to arrange and lastly yes I think it was the last reason the 
Bootanese may be jealous and annoyed at his friendship with me.” 

7S Journal of Campbell, n. 68. 

"Ibid. 

75 Letter of Campbell to Government of India, 19 January 1850, 
F.P.C,, 14 June 1850,422. 
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Hooker. After a short stay he along with Hooker proceeded 
to the Kangralama pass and entered into Tibet despite the 
protests from the Sikkim officials and the Tibetan frontier 
guards. They returned to Sikkim via Donkya pass. The entry 
of Campbell and Hooker into Tibet was a clear violation of 
the regulations of that country which had prohibited the entry 
of Europeans. Campbell’s entry into Tibet was brought to the 
notice of the Raja of Sikkim. The Raja, who was believed 
to be in some degree subordinate to Tibet, sent a letter to 
Campbell when he visited Tumlong again in November 1849, 
requesting him to return to Darjeeling. 76 

The arrest and imprisonment of Campbell 
November—December 1849 

Campbell decided to ignore the letter as he felt that by 
returning to Darjeeling he would be abandoning his demand 
on the Raja for the punishment of his officials responsible for 
‘obstructions’ in the way of Hooker’s travels. 77 He wanted 
to meet the Raja but failed to get an audience. He then left 
Tumlong, along with Hooker, and proceeded to the Chola pass 
and crossed into the Chumbi valley of Tibet which he wanted 
to investigate as the possible route for Indian trade for Tibet. 
As soon as they entered Tibet for the second time, they were 
met by Tibetan soldiers who refused to allow them to proceed 
further and escorted them back to Sikkim frontier. On reach¬ 
ing the Sikkim territory on 7 November 1849, they were 
arrested by the Raja’s officials. They were then taken to 
Tumlong. 

Here one must pause and note the cause of Campbell’s 
arrest. The Raja in his letter to the Governor-General gave 
his own version of the arrest of Campbell. In that letter he 
stated that he allowed Hooker to travel freely in Sikkim, but 
he did not allow him to cross the Tibetan and Bhutan frontiers. 
Regarding Campbell he said that he could not receive him as 
his health was bad but sent him a message that he would be 
able to see him in two days. As Campbell paid no attention 


’•Letter of Camphell to Government of India, 19 January 1850, 
F.P.C., 14 June 1850, 422. 

"Ibid. 
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to that message and went to Chola, he sent his Dewan with 
presents to meet him. The Dewan met Campbell on the second 
day and offered him presents and informed him that it would 
be dangerous to cross the “Chinese and Bhotia territories” hnd 
implored him not to bring trouble to their country. The Raja 
further informed the Governor-General that Campbell thrashed 
"most severely" his (Raja’s) servants. From that conduct of 
Campbell the Raja was “greatly distressed". He therefore out 
of “necessity” detained Campbell. 78 

From that letter it is evident that Campbell’s trespass to 
Tibet was the cause of his arrest. Campbell on the other hand 
maintained that his entry into Tibet had nothing to do with his 
arrest for before he went to Tibet he had fully satisfied himself 
through Chebu Lama that the Raja had no treaty with Tibet 
and was not bound by any engagement to be the “guardian of 
that country’s limits". He insisted that he was arrested as the 
Raja wanted to force him to accept Lasso Kazi as his vakeel at 
Darjeeling, and to surrender the Sikkim slaves settled at Darjee¬ 
ling. 79 Here it may be pointed out that in April 1849 Lasso 
Kazi, an adherent of Dewan Namguay, was appointed as Sikkim’s 
vakeel at Darjeeling. Campbell refused to receive him and 
successfully insisted upon the appointment of the pro-British, 
Aden Chebu Lama in his place. 

According to Captain Byng, officiating Superintendent of 
Darjeeling, Campbell brought the mischief upon himself by 
repeated defiance of the Raja’s wishes and authority “such as no 
sovereign however insignificant so ever could be expected to 
endure’’. 80 In the light of the above facts it is clear that 
Campbell’s arrest did not result from a sundry official matter 
alien to his Tibetan visit. Campbell’s argument that Sikkim was 
not the guardian of the Tibetan frontier was not tenable when 
we consider the position of Sikkim vis-a-vis Tibet and China. 


’"Letter of the Raja of Sikkim to the Governor-General, 11 Novem¬ 
ber 1849. r.P.C., 29 December 1849, 197. 

’"Letter of Campbell to Government of India, 19 January 1850, n. 75. 

80 Letter of Byng to Government of India, 29 November 1849. F.P.C., 
29 December 1849, 232. 
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Capt. Byng felt that Sikkim ought not to be subjected to the 
“wrath of China” unless they are prepared to “protect and 
compensate” Sikkim. 31 In London, the Political and Military 
Committee of the Last India Company regarded “the infringe¬ 
ment of Dr. Campbell of the Chinese regulations prohibiting 
the entry of strangers to their territory was an act of grave 
indiscretion”. 8 * In the light of these views it is difficult to 
resist the conclusion that the Tibetan trespass had precipitated 
Campbell’s arrest. 

Annexation of the Morung 

The news of Campbell’s arrest caused considerable panic 
at Darjeeling. All the attempts to secure his release had failed. 
The Raja, Chugphui Namgyal, refused to comply with the demand 
of the Governor-General Lord Dalhousie for the release of 
Campbell and Hooker on the plea that the Governor-General’s 
letters did not bear proper seals. To retrieve its prestige the 
Government felt it “indispensably necessary” that the “savage 
insolence” of the Sikkim Raja “should be severely chastized” 
and that he should be made to “feel the power of the Govern¬ 
ment” with which he had to deal. 8 ' 

C. H. Lushington was appointed to act as the Superinten¬ 
dent of Darjeeling and was instructed to procure the immediate 
release of the prisoners, failing which he was asked to advance 
on Sikkim capital Turn long and occupy the country. 84 
Lushington addressed a letter to the Raja demanding the release 
of the prisoners. Even before the letter reached the Raja, the 
prisoners were released on 9 December 1849, as the Raja, or 
more properly speaking the Dewan, was afraid of the serious 

sl Letter of Byng to Government of India, 23 November 1849. F.P.C 

29 December 1849, 230. 

8J Political letter front the Secretary of State to the Governor-General, 

30 July 1851, No. 28. 

* 8 Letter of Haliiday, Secretary, Government of India, to Lushington, 
Acting Superintendent of Darjeeling, 4 December 1849. F.P.C ., 29 
December 1849, 243. 

“Ibid. 
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consequences when the British demonstrated their strength by 
moving their troops to the Ranjit river. 

On 27 December 1849 Lushington, demanded from the 
Raja, the surrender of all the persons responsible for the arrdfct 
and imprisonment of Campbell and Hooker. The Raja was 
asked to make his personal appearance at Darjeeling by 10 
January 1850, failing which he was threatened with the 
occupation of his country. The Raja ignored Lushington’s 
demands. The Government, on its part, failed to enforce its threat 
of occupation of Sikkim as General Young, the Commander of 
the British forces, expressed doubts as to the feasibility of 
occupying Sikkim. He felt that the terrain of the country was 
an obstacle to their advance. He was supported by Sir Charles 
Napier who, in his military report, spoke of the difficulties to 
be encountered in a jungle country like Sikkim. 86 Under 
these circumstances, Lushington doubted the advisability of 
advancing to Tumlong. He was afraid that Tibet and Bhutan 
may come to the aid of Sikkim and felt that the British success 
depended on a “succession of fortutious circumstances which 
require to be combined to ensure it”. 86 

Lushington felt that by conquering Sikkim all that they 
would obtain was a “country which is almost worthless and which 
it would be useless to ourselves to hold.” 87 Therefore, he 
suggested that the idea of the occupation of the whole of Sikkim 
should be given up; instead the country to the west of Tista up to 
the junction of the Great Ranjit with that river, and from thence 
all the country to the west and south of the Ranjit and 
Rummam rivers be annexed. The Government accepted the 
suggestion and annexed that area, and also the Morung. The 
Raja’s annual compensation of Rs. 6,000 for Darjeeling was also 
stopped. These annexations brought about significant changes 
in the relations between Sikkim and British India. Previously 

"■•“North and North-Eastern Frontier Tribes” in Frontier and Overseas 
Expeditions from India, vol. 4, compiled in the Intelligence Branch 
Division of the Chief of the Staff, Army Headquarters, India (Simla, 
1907), pp. 45-46. 

""Letter of Lushington to Government of India, 22 January 1850. 
F.P.C., 14 June 1850, 405. 

"Ibid. 
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Darjeeling was an enclave in the Sikkim territory. After the 
above annexations it became contiguous with the British districts 
of Purnea and Rangpur in the plains. At the same time the 
Sikkim Raja was cut off from access to the plains except 
through the British territory. 

After effecting the annexations mentioned above, the 
Government of India was faced with the problem of whether or 
not to withdraw the guarantee of security given to the Sikkim 
Raja under the Treaty of Titalia. Lushington was firmly against 
withdrawing the British guarantee, for, in that event Nepal 
might take possession of Sikkim and Bhutan and would be in a 
position to render itself “very powerful and disagreeable 
neighbour in the event of any misunderstanding with our 
Government. 88 Campbell was also opposed to the withdrawal 
of the British guarantee for “to cancel this engagement (i. e. the 
Treaty of Titalia) is virtually an invitation to all these (Tibet, 
Nepal, and Bhutan) to possess the remainder of Sikkim. Nepal 
and Bootan would be at once in the field for the spoil and as the 
former is the most powerful in arms, she would have it, and 
after having it a short time would enable her to extend her 
domination over Bootan". Nepal in that case would be within 
ten miles of Darjeeling. It would be then necessary for the 
British to maintain a huge army to prevent Darjeeling from 
becoming “an insular speck in the immense mountain kingdom 
of Nepal. 89 The Government of India influenced by these 
arguments, thought it expedient to continue its connexion with 
Sikkim. 

Rejection of Raja’s mercy petitions 

The Raja was reduced to a state of extreme poverty as a 
result of the annexation of the Morung and the stoppage of his 
yearly compensation for Darjeeling. He dismissed the Dewan 
Namguay and sent mercy petitions to the Government. of India 


88 Letter of Lushington to Government of India, 1 February 1850. 
F.P.C., 14 June 1850, 426. 

"“Campbell's Memorandum to Government of India, I February 1850. 
F.P.C.. 14 June 1850, 433. 
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for the renewal and enhancement of his allowance. Lushington, 
pitying the miserable plight of the Raja, recommended to the 
Government of India that the Raja may be paid an yearly grant 
of Rs. 12,000. But the Governor-General, Lord Dalhousle, 
turned it down on the ground that its adoption would place the 
Government of Tndia in a “very humiliating position” in 
reference to the “Hill Savage” like the Sikkim Raja and would 
lend to “bring the power of the Government into contempt with 
other savages like the Raja of Sikkim”. 90 

1 rom the above account it is evident that the crisis of 
1849 had brought into focus the real position of Sikkim vis-a-vis 
the Government of India. When the Company established its 
relation with Sikkim in the second decade of the last century 
it regarded the Raja as its ally and afterwards granted him the 
Morung suitable to that situation. But within three decades 
and a half the position of the Raja was so reduced that he was 
contemptuously regarded as a “Hill Savage 1 *. The decline in the 
status of the Raja was the outcome of Sikkim’s reduced size 
and importance. In 1815 Sikkim was given importance as Nepal 
was then still unsubdued. With the growth of Anglo-Nepalcse 
concord Sikkim’s importance correspondingly diminished. 
Moreover, by the Treaty of Titalia the Company had gained 
substantial influence over Sikkim. That treaty marked the 
beginning of the end of Sikkim’s independence. Not only did 
Sikkim lose its right of independent action in its disputes with 
Nepal and other neighbouring states, but it also began to lose 
its territory bit by bit. In 1835 it was forced to give to the 
Company Darjeeling as a “gift”. By this cession, though the 
Company gained a bit of territory, it lost the goodwill of Sikkim 
with the result that by 1849 it was virtually at war with Sikkim. 
The 1849 crisis resulted in the Company gaining additional 
Sikkimese territory to the extent of 640 sq. miles. If the Com¬ 
pany did not annex the whole of Sikkim it was because of the 
political expediency of maintaining that kingdom as a separate 
entity. Sikkim was not wiped out of the map because of its 

•°Minute of Lord Dalhousie, 3 June 1850. F.P.C., 16 August 1850, 
149. 
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strategic situation between Nepal, Bhutan, Tibet and British 
dominion in India. But interestingly enough the non¬ 
annexation of the whole of Sikkim did not result in the increase 
of British influence there. This was due to the strength of the 
Tibetan faction in Sikkim. The real power was not the Raja 
but the Tibetan Devvan, Namguay. Though ostensibly dis¬ 
missed after the 1849 crisis, he staged a comeback and within 
a few years became a power to be reckoned with. Though Tibet 
did not actively intervene on behalf of Sikkim during the crisis 
it granted the Raja an allowance when the British stopped his 
Darjeeling grant. This gesture increased the Tibetan influence 
so much that in the next decade the Government of India was 
forced to undertake another military expedition into Sikkim to 
re-establish its position. 



The British Expedition to Sikkim 
and the treaty of 1861 



The crisis of 1849, as noted in the preceding chapter had 
resulted in the loss to Sikkim of its fertile territory to the 
extent of 640 sq. miles. That loss, together with the refusal of 
the Government of India to renew the annual allowance of 
Rs. 6,000, embittered Raja Chugphui Namgyal very much 
towards the British. Taking advantage of the Raja’s strained 
relations with the British, ex-Dewan Namguay, who was repor¬ 
ted to have been banished from the country on account of his 
involvement in the 1849 crisis, staged a comeback and began 
to take a prominent part in Sikkim politics. The Raja, as he 
became too old to govern the country himself, retired to Chumbi 
in Tibet leaving the administration in the hands of Namguay. 1 

In March 1859, Namguay, in the name and with the know¬ 
ledge of the Raja, sent a deputation to the Government of 
Bengal, demanding the payment of the enhanced annual allow¬ 
ance of Rs. 12,000 or as an alternative the restoration of 
Sikkim’s territory confiscated in 1850. 2 The Government of 
Bengal viewed this as an affront to its prestige and demanded 
an apology from the Raja. The latter not only ignored the 
demand, but also prevented his subjects from travelling to the 
British territories for purposes of trade or labour. 3 4 This was 
followed by raids on British territory of Darjeeling. British 
Indian subjects were carried off and sold as slaves or detained 
in Sikkim. 1 On 19 March 1860 a grave case of kidnapping was 


l Arthur Jules Dash, Bengal District Gazetteers, Darjeeling (Alipore, 
1947), p. 40. 

2 From 1858 to 1906 the Government of Bengal acted as the Agent of 
the Government of India in its dealings with Sikkim. 

3 F.P.P., May 1860, 339-43. 

4 Dash, n. 1, p. 40. 
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reported to the Government of Bengal. Some 13 Sikkimese 
raided a British Indian village called Tukdah and kidnapped 
two women. The raiders eventually turned out to be the rela¬ 
tions of Dewan Namguay, In April and May 1860 two more 
cases of kidnapping were reported to the Bengal Government. 6 

Sir J. P. Grant, the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, sugges¬ 
ted to Government of India to take retaliatory measures, such 
as the destruction of the Raja’s property or the arrest of his 
subjects.*’ The Government of India rejected the suggestion to 
arrest the subjects of the Raja as it felt that innocent third 
parties should not be subjected to coercion. 7 

On the suggestion of the Government of India, Dr. 
Campbell, the Superintendent of Darjeeling, opened negotia¬ 
tions with the Raja. While the negotiations were in progress, 
on 1 October 1860, Campbell sent an ultimatum to the Raja, 
demanding (1) the restoration of the kidnapped persons, (2) com¬ 
pensation to those who have been plundered and (3) the arrest 
and surrender of the kidnappers and plunderers. The Raja was 
warned that if within one month of the receipt of the letter the 
demands were not complied with, his territory lying to the west 
of the river Great Ranjit and north of the river Rammam would 
be occupied. 8 

On the receipt of that ultimatum, Kabi Kaji, a Sikkim 
official, informed Campbell that the Sikkim Government had 
decided to depute Chebu Lama, the Raja’s vakeel at Darjeel¬ 
ing, to meet him. He therefore requested Campbell not to be 
displeased till he met Chebu Lama. 9 On 23 October 1860 Camp¬ 
bell received a letter from Raja Chugphui Namgyal himself 

°C.U. Aitchison, comp., A Collection oj Treaties , Engagements and 
Sanads Relating to India and Neighbouring Countries (Calcutta, 
1909), vol. 2, p. 313. 

‘Letter of the Government of Bengal to Government of India, 27 
April 1860. F.P.P., May I860, 339. 

7 Letter of the Government of India to the Government of Bengal, 
30 April 1860. F.P.P., May 1860, 341. 

‘Letter of Campbell to the Raja of Sikkim, 1 October i860. F.P.P., 
November i860, 393—416. 

‘Letter of Kabi Kaji to Campbell, 12 October 1860. F.P.P., Novem¬ 
ber 1860, 393—416. 
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stating that he would not he “playing fool with the British 
Government". 10 Two days after the receipt of the Raja's letter, 
i.e. on 25 October 1860, Cheb u Lama met Campbell and infor¬ 
med him that he failed to get the criminals or kidnapped per¬ 
sons even though the Raja had directed him to call upon his 
defiant officers to arrest the criminals and hand them over to 
Campbell. From that conversation Campbell concluded that the 
Raja or his advisers had “wilfully and deliberately” ignored 
the demands of the Government of India. 11 He therefore deci¬ 
ded to execute the threat of the occupation of the Sikkim terri¬ 
tory lying to the west of the river Great Ranjit and to the north 
of the river Rammam. 

The advance and the retreat of Campbell 1860 

On 1 November 1860, Campbell crossed the Rammam 
river and entered the Sikkim territory with a small force under 
the command of Captain Murray and advanced as far as 
Rinchinpung. The difficulties presented by the physical features 
of the country were immense. 12 In spite of these difficulties 
the occupation was effected without encountering any resistance. 
Campbell reported to the Bengal Government that he had 
received the “cordial assistance and support” of all classes of 
population including the officers of the Raja in all grades. 13 

Everything seemed to be progressing most favourably up to 
the morning of 27 November 1860. But during the afternoon 
Chebu Lama’s spies brought the information that the Dewan 
intended to attack the British position. Here it may be mention¬ 
ed that the pro-British Chebu Lama was with Campbell since 
25 October 1860. The intelligence brought by the Chebu 


10 Lettcr of the Raja to Campbell dated 12 September 1860, received 
by Campbell on 23 October 1860. F.P.P., November 1860, 393—416. 

"Letter of Campbell to Chebu Lama, 25 October 1860, F.P.P., 
November I860, 393—416. . 

“Campbell felt that no country in the world could exceed Sikkim 
mountains in the difficulty of moving troops and carrying stores and 
luggage. Letter of Campbell to Government of Bengal, 23 Novem¬ 
ber 1860. F.P.P., December 1860, 86. 

"Ibid. 
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Lama's spies proved to he correct for, on the very night of 27 
November I860, the Dewan attacked the British position. The 
next morning i.e., on 28 November 1860, the Dewan’s son-in- 
law addressed a letter to Campbell asking him to withdraw to 
Darjeeling. The letter ended with a warning that if Campbell 
decided to fight, he would see whether the Sikkimese were “men 
or women”. 11 

Campbell ignored that letter. The next day, i.e. on 29 
November 1860, the Sikkimese made another attack with a 
large force and tried to carry the British stockade. The attack 
lasted for about sixteen hours. When the fighting stopped on 
the morning of 30 November I860, the pro-British Head Lama 
of the Rinehinpung monastery came and informed Campbell 
of the rumour that Darjeeling was attacked. That information 
tallied with the earlier information Campbell received that 
Lasso Kazi, one of the adherents of Dewan Namguay, was 
intending to attack Darjeeling. 

Thereupon, Captain Murray, the commander of the 
British forces, checked the stock of ammunition available with 
him and realized the “impossibility of standing another attack”. 

A Council of War was held and after considering three points, 
namely (1) the non-receipt of the Government reply to their 
earlier appeal for additional troops and ammunition, (2) the 
impossibility of holding the position with knives only, and (3) 
the impossibility of receiving support from Darjeeling should 
that place be attacked, which they had every reason to believe 
was the case, it was decided to retreat to the British territory. 15 

The retreat which commenced on 30 November 1860 was 
nearly a rout. The Sikkimese waylaid the British forces and 
captured a large quantity of their ammunition including seventy 
rifles. 1 ** Campbell while crossing the trees was thrown down the 

“Letter of Dewan’s son-in-law to Campbell, 28 November 1860. 
F.P.P., December 1860. 59—127. 

“Letter of Murray to Maitland, Commander at Darjeeling, 10 Decem¬ 
ber 1860. F.P.P., January 1861, 30. 

““North and North-Eastern Frontier Tribes” in Frontier and Overseas 
Expeditions from India, vol. 4, compiled in Intelligence Branoh Divi¬ 
sion of the Chief of the Staff, Armv Headquarters, India (Simla, 
1907), p. 40. 
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khud but providentially escaped unhurt. 17 After marching 
fifty miles during the night Campbell reached on 1 December 
1860 a place called Goke in the British territory. Murray tried 
to justify the decision to retreat on the ground that it had 
prevented the death or capture of every one in the stockade. He 
felt that the capture of Campbell would have placed the 
Government of India in a “most unpleasant position’*. 18 Camp¬ 
bell also justified the retreat on the same ground. 19 

Whatever the justification for the retreat—it is hard to 
justify Campbell’s expedition on any ground. The alleged 
provocation for it was the Raja’s non-compliance with the 
British demand for the surrender of the kidnapped persons. 
But the facts do not fully warrant the allegation, for seven of 
the kidnapped persons were restored at different times. 20 Of 
course the Raja failed to hand over the criminals, but that was 
due to no other reason than his inability to apprehend them 
since some of them had escaped to Bhutan. All the persons 
from the Raja down to the officials tried their best to meet the 
demands of the Government of India. That was evident from 
the letters of Kabi Kaji and the Raja to Campbell. The Raja’s 
letter of 12 September 1860 clearly indicated that he realized 
the necessity of keeping on good terms with the British. Camp¬ 
bell ignored that letter and proceeded with his plan of occupa¬ 
tion of the Raja’s territories lying to the west of the river 
Great Ranjit and north of the river Rammam. Had Campbell 
given the Raja some more time to comply with the demands 
of the Government of India, perhaps the need for the expedi¬ 
tion would not have arisen. The expedition of Campbell in 
spite of the Raja’s letter and his partial compliance with the 
demands of the Government of India gives support to the belief 


”I.cttcr of Murray, n. 15. 
u lbid. 

’•Letter of Campbell to Government of Bengal, 15 December 1860. 
F.P.P ., December 1860, 59—127. 

••Letter of Campbell to Government of Bengal, 4 November I860. 
F.P.P., November i860, 393—416. 
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that Campbell wanted to avenge himself for his arrest and 
imprisonment in Sikkim in 1849. 

The second reason for Campbell’s expedition was his belief 
that the rule of Dewan Namguay was so unpopular that he 
would not meet with any opposition to this advance. As a 
matter of fact he expected warm welcome in Sikkim. 21 Sir 
J. P. Grant was convinced that Campbell's opinion as to the 
alleged grinding rule of the Dewan and the eagerness of the 
many people to overthrow it were not well-founded. 22 How 
thoroughly Campbell was mistaken in his belief was proved 
by the events of 27-30 November 1860 when the Sikkimese 
very nearly annihilated the British position at Rinchinpung. 

Campbell considered the Sikkimese attack as “terribly 
treacherous”. The allegation is entirely baseless. As already 
noted, on 29 November 1860, i.e. one day before the Sikkimese 
renewed attack on the British position at Rinchinpung, the 
Dewan’s son-in-law asked Campbell by letter to withdraw to 
Darjeeling. Campbell ignored the letter and prepared to fight. 
It looked as though to justify his retreat Campbell characterized 
the Sikkimese attack as “treacherous”. If any one had reason 
to complain of treachery it was the Sikkimese for it was Chebu 
Lama who gave Campbell the intelligence of Dewan’s attack. 
Campbell confessed that it was entirely due to the timely 
intelligence of Chebu Lama that they had escaped the onslaught 
of Sikkim. 23 The Governor-General, Lord Canning, saw no 
proof of treachery in Campbell’s reports and did not accept 
that allegation. 24 In a word, Campbell’s expedition to Sikkim 
was uncalled for and it had not solved any of the British prob¬ 
lems with that kingdom. On the contrary, it had complicated 


“Letter of Campbell to Government of Bengal, 1 November I860. 
F.P.P., November 1863, 393—416. 

“Letter of Government of Bengal to Government of India, 30 January 
1861. F.P.P., February 1861, 208. 

“Letter of Campbell to Government of Bengal, 16 December 1860. 
F.P.P., January 1961, 28—55. 

“Instructions of the Government of India, to Ashley Eden, Political 
Officer, attached to Sikkim expeditionary force, 28 December 1860. 
F.P.P., December 1860, 148. 
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them further and forced the Government of India to under¬ 
take a military expedition into that kingdom. 

The Expedition of Colonel Gawler • 

The retreat of Campbell from Sikkim was a great blow to 
the British prestige. The Government of India, therefore, thought 
it necessary to take immediate steps not only to demonstrate 
its power and rehabilitate its prestige in Sikkim but also to 
counteract the likely adverse political effects upon Tibet and 
Bhutan. Campbell felt that the immediate objectives of the 
Government of India in Sikkim should be (1) the release of priso¬ 
ners captured by the Sikkimese in their recent attack; (2) enforce¬ 
ment of its earlier demand for the restoration of the kidnapped 
British Indian subjects ; (3) infliction of punishment on the Raja; 
and (4) security against future aggression and “treachery”. 25 

He, therefore, informed the Bengal Government that the 
above objectives could be achieved by following one of the 
three alternative policies he had thought of. The first was the 
permanent annexation of the territory lately occupied i.e. the 
territory lying to the west of the river Great Ranjit and north 
of the river Rammam with suitable guarantee against future 
aggression. He, however, felt that this would be an “inadequate” 
compensation, since the area to be annexed is very small. 
He, therefore, as a second alternative suggested that in addition 
to the territory mentioned in the first alternative, the territory 
lying between the rivers Great Ranjit and the Tista, should be 
annexed permanently. Even these annexations, he felt to be 
“barely adequate”. He, therefore, as a third alternative, sugges¬ 
ted the annexation of the entire kingdom of Sikkim as it would 
“secure us all our objects”. 26 

Campbell wanted that the Government of India should 
consider his second suggestion in case it did not want to annex 
the entire kingdom of Sikkim, on the ground that it would 
bring the British Indian Empire into direct territorial contact 


“Letter of Campbell to Seton Karr, Secretary, Government of Bengal, 
24 December 1860. F.P.P., February 1861, 209. 

"Ibid. 
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with Tibet. He informed the Government that his second 
suggestion had the approval of Chebu Lama, Sikkim’s vakeel at 
Darjeeling, who felt that the Government of India by annexing 
only a portion of Sikkim would be keeping the door open for 
reconciliation in some form or other with the Raja. 27 

The suggestions of Campbell for the partial or full 
annexation of Sikkim did not find favour with the Bengal 
Government. Sir J. P. Grant felt that by partial annexation of 
Sikkim they would not be solving their difficulties with that 
kingdom. At the same time he was not in favour of the com¬ 
plete annexation of Sikkim, as it was likely to bring them into 
difficulties with Tibet. He, therefore, suggested to the Govern¬ 
ment of India that it should enter into a treaty with the Raja 
under which Sikkim was to (1) keep a vakeel at Darjeeling; 
(2) permit the Government of India to make a road through its 
territory up to the Tibetan frontier ; (3) grant waste lands to 
British subjects ; (4) deliver up criminals and (5) restore all 
kidnapped subjects. 28 

The Government of India accepted the suggestion of Sir 
J. P. Grant and decided “not to annex any portion of Sikkim 
to British dominions”. But to remove the discredit it had 
suffered on account of Campbell’s retreat and to punish the 
Raja it considered two things as indispensable. They are : (1) the 
threatened occupation of the Raja’s lands adjoining the British 
territory was to be made good and (2) a blow should be struck in 
the interior of Sikkim by advancing the British forces up to Turn- 
long. To attain these objectives, it decided to send a Military 
Expedition into Sikkim under the command of J. C. Gawler, 
with Ashley Eden as the Political Officer attached to it. 2 ” 

Instructions to Ashley Eden 

The Government of India wanted that the punishment of 
the Sikkim Raja Chugphui Namgyal should be manifest to all. 

"Letter of Campbell to Seton Karr, Secretary, Government of Uengal, 
24 December 1860. F.P.P., February 1861, 209. 

"Letter of the Government of Bengal to Government of India, 
30 January 1861. F.P.P., February 1861, 208. 

"Instructions to Ashley Eden, n. 24. 
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To attain this, Ashley Eden was instructed to secure the surren¬ 
der or the dismissal and banishment from Sikkim of Dewan 
Namguay together with the substitution of a minister in his 
place who shouJd be “peaceable and justly disposed” towards the 
British. Secondly, the Raja was to enter into a treaty of friend¬ 
ship and alliance with the Government of India in the presence 
of his officers and British forces and proclaim it in his capi¬ 
tal. In the event of both the Raja and the Dewan escaping from 
the capital, Eden was asked to destroy their residences. How¬ 
ever, Eden was specially cautioned not to say or do anything 
“which shall give ground for the supposition that the British 
rule is to be planted permanently in any part of Sikkim”. 30 

It may be pointed out here that many considerations had 
weighed with the Government of India in its policy of non¬ 
annexation of Sikkim. The first was the awareness that the 
annexation of Sikkim would result in a “long, tedious and 
most expensive war” with the Himalayan states like Bhutan 
and Nepal, since they were likely to make a common cause with 
Sikkim due to their dread of the "proverbial acquisitiveness" of 
the British. In order to keep them aloof from the British quarrel 
with Sikkim, Eden had to assure them that the Government of 
India had no intention to annex Sikkim. In his letter to the 
Government of Bengal, Eden stated thus : 

1 attribute it entirely to the confidence which was placed 
in these assurances (i.e. of non-annexation of Sikkim) 
that the surrounding states held aloof altogether from the 

quarrel.Had these states not distinctly understood 

that we were not advancing with any intention of annexa¬ 
tion it is impossible to believe that with such a combination 
of interests, they would have joined to oppose us, if not 
avowedly at least secretly. 3J 

Secondly, the Government of India was afraid that by 
annexing Sikkim outright it might find itself in a quarrel with 
Tibet or China, since all the Himalayan states had close 


^Instructions to Ashley Eder, n. 24. 

31 l etter of Eden to Go\ernment of Bengal, 8 April 1861. F.P.P., 
May 1861, 17. 
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connexions with them. Eden explained that inter-relation thus : 
"Nepal is a tributary to China, Tibet is tributary to China, and 
Sikkim and Bhutan are tributary to Tibet and therefore 
secondarily to China. 32 Therefore, the Government of India 
did not want to injure the susceptibilities of China by its acti¬ 
vities in Sikkim. It may be mentioned here that the Govern¬ 
ment of India had always proceeded cautiously in its dealings 
with the Himalayan states. As already hinted, the Company in 
its war with Nepal in 1814 took care to explain its case against 
Nepal to China, through Sikkim. Apart from the Chinese 
susceptibilities, the Government of India long ago realized the 
importance of maintaining Sikkim as a buffer state between 
Nepal, Bhutan, Tibet and British India. The Viceroy, Lord 
Canning, followed that policy and instructed Ashley Eden that 
the Government of India “does not wish that an independent 
slate (of Sikkim) should cease to intervene—between the 
British dominions and the vast and intractable people and 
Government of the Chinese Tartary’V* 3 

Thirdly, trade considerations weighed heavily with the 
Government of India in its policy towards Sikkim. From the 
early fifties of the nineteenth century the importance of Sikkim 
as an easy trade route to Tibet and the lands beyond was 
recognized. In 1854 W.B. Jackson of the Bengal Civil Service 
in his report on trade argued that the Sikkim route could be of 
considerable commercial importance. Similarly, Hodgson, the 
former British Resident at Kathmandu, and Campbell became 
the ardent champions of the Tibetan trade via Sikkim. Besides, the 
rapid development of the tea industry in the neighbourhood of 
Darjeeling convinced the Government of the need to tap the great 
tea market of Tibet. Therefore it took care not to spoil its trade 
prospects with Tibet by antagonizing China by annexing 
Sikkim. 

Lastly, the non-annexation of Sikkim was dictated by the 
internal political considerations. The memory of the Indian 
revolt of 1857 was still fresh in the mind of the Government of 

* a Letter of Eden to Government of Bengal, 8 April 1861. F.P.P., 
May 1861, 17. 

^Instructions to Ashley Eden, n. 24. 
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India. It was afraid that the annexation of Sikkim might have 
adverse political repercussions elsewhere in Tndia. 

Signing of the Treaty * 

The British Expeditionary Force left Darjeeling on 1 
F ebruary 1861 and met with little or no opposition. Dewan 
Namguay fled to Tibet the moment the British troops app¬ 
roach ed the Tista. The Raja agreed to enter into a treaty with 
the British. On 28 March 1861, at Tumlong the treaty was 
signed on behalf of the Government of India by Ashley Eden, 
and by Sidkeong Namgyal, the son of the Raja Chugphui 
Namgyal. 3 ' With the conclusion of the treaty, British relations 
with Sikkim were once again normalized. 

Articles of the Treaty 

The Treaty consisted of 23 Articles. Article one cancelled 
all the former treaties between the British Government and 
Sikkim. Under Article two, the Government of India restored 
the territory under its occupation to the Raja. (Hereafter the 
Raja will be referred to as the Maharaja, since he was mentioned 
as such in the Treaty.) The Maharaja undertook to restore to 
the Government of India, all its property lost during Campbell’s 
retreat (Article three); to pay an indemnity of Rs. 7,000 
(Article four); to prevent depredations on British territory 
(Article five); and to surrender all British criminals and other 
delinquents who may take refuge in Sikkim (Article six). 
Under Article seven, the Sikkim Government agreed not to 
allow Dewan Namguay or his blood relations to enter into 
Sikkim or hold any office under the Maharaja or his family 
either at Sikkim or in Chumbi. Articles eight to twelve dealt 
with matters relating to trade. Under these Articles, the 
Government of Sikkim agreed to abolish all restrictions on 
travellers or monopolies in trade (Article eight); to afford 
protection to merchants or traders of all countries (Article nine); 

34 Sidkeong Namgyal signed the Treaty on behalf of his father Raja 
Chugphui Namgyal since the latter was too old and afraid to come 
over to his capital, Tumlong, from Chumbi where he was then 
staying. 
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not to levy import or export duties on British goods (Article ten); 
to levy only 5 per cent ad valorem duties on goods imported 
from or exported to Tibet, Bhutan and Nepal (Article eleven); 
to prevent fraud, the Sikkim Government got the right to 
purchase goods on their face value, from the traders (Article 
twelve). The Government of India got the right to construct a 
road through Sikkim (Article thirteen); to conduct topographi¬ 
cal or geological surveys of Sikkim (Article fourteen). The 
Government of Sikkim agreed to abolish slave trade (Article 
fifteen); grant freedom of movement to its subjects (Article 
sixteen); to refer to the British arbitration all its disputes with 
the neighbouring states (Article seventeen); to assist the British 
with its army when they are engaged in the hills (Article 
eighteen); not to cede or lease any portion of its territory with¬ 
out the British permission (Article nineteen); or allow the armed 
forces of other countries to pass through its territory without 
the prior British permission (Article twenty); to secure fcr the 
British, the seven criminals escaped to Bhutan (Article twenty- 
one). Under Article twenty-two the Maharaja agreed not to 
stay in the Chumbi valley of Tibet for more than three months 
in a year. The last Article twenty-three provided for the 
ratification of the treaty by the Viceroy of India within six 
weeks from the date of its signing. 35 

The significance of the 1861 Treaty 

The Treaty of 1861 was very significant in thelndo-Sikkim 
relations in that it brought Sikkim under the control of British 
India. Sikkim lost all freedom of action and became a de facto 
protectorate of the Government of India. All the demands of 
the Government of India were realized by that Treaty. Firstly, 
Dewan Namguay who was mainly responsible for Sikkim’s anti- 
British activities was banished from that state. Secondly, the 
Maharaja agreed not to stay for more than three months in a year 
in the Chumbi valley of Tibet. These two measures seemed to 
secure the British interests in Sikkim. Thirdly, the British gained 
many trade privileges. Under Article eight free trade between 
Sikkim and British India was assured. The British expected 


36 F.P.P., May 1861, 279. 
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some opposition from the Sikkim Maharaja for this privilege 
but contrary to the general expectation it was most readily 
conceded. 36 The trade privileges were such that Eden hoped 
that within a short time * 

a very considerable trade will spring up between Lassa ... 
Darjeeling. The Tibetans will be only too glad to exchange 
gold dust, musk, borax, wool, and salt for English cloth, 
tobacco, drill, etc. and the people of Sikkim will gain as 
carriers of this trade, and their Government will raise 
considerable revenue from the transit duties. 37 

Apart from the trade privileges, the British gained many 
other important concessions like the right to lay roads, and 
conduct topographical and geological surveys of Sikkim. The 
Governor-General Lord Elgin confessed that the readiness with 
which Sikkim accepted the British demands regarding right of 
transit, roads, transit duties was beyond his “expectation”. 38 

Eden claimed that the treaty aroused no ill-feeling between 
the British and the Sikkimese or the Tibetans. He maintained 
that he obtained from the Sikkimese all the concessions “freely 
and voluntarily”. 3 ** So far as Tibet was concerned, Eden 
believed that their proceedings in Sikkim were viewed by it with 
“thorough satisfaction.” 10 

Although the British had gained substantial advantages, 
without having the need to annex Sikkim, still the treaty suffered 
from two weaknesses. One was the non-definition of the dejurc 
status of Sikkim, and the other was the privilege granted to the 
Maharaja, under Article twenty-two, to stay in Chumbi for three 
months in a year. These two weaknesses manifested themselves 


““Letter of Edon to Government of Bengal, 29 March 1861. F.P.P.. 
May 1861, 270—86. 

37 Ibid 

38 Mmute by Lord Elgin, Govemor-General, 8 March 1862. F.P.P., 
March 1862, 223A. 

““Letter of Eden to Government of Bengal, 29 March 1861, n. 36. 
“■Letter of Eden to Government of Bengal, 8 April 1861, n. 31. 
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within three decades, and were mainly responsible for the sub¬ 
sequent difficulties of the Government of India with Tibet and 
China. 

Succession of the Maharaja Sidkeong Namgyal, 1862 

In 1862 again, Maharaja Chugphui Namgyal abdicated the 
throne in favour of his legitimate eldest son Sidkeong 
Namgyal. 41 The twelve-year rule of Sidkeong was the most 
happy period in the British-Sikkim relations. Soon after his 
accession to the throne in 1862, the Government of India 
restored “as a matter of grace” to the Maharaja Sidkeong 
Namgyal the annual allowance of Rs. 6,000 forfeited in 
1850. 42 It was increased to Rs. 9,000 in 186 8. 43 Tn March 
1873 the Maharaja Sidkeong visited Darjeeling to meet Sir 
George Campbell, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. That 
was the first time the Sikkim Maharaja had visited the British 
territory although he was invited to do so many times before. 
The main object of the Maharaja’s visit was to request the 
Government to increase his annual allowance from Rs. 9, 000 
to Rs. 12,000. 44 

Sir George Campbell recommended to the Government of 
India to increase the Maharaja’s allowance on condition that (1) 
he should give assistance to British officers like Edgar, Deputy 
Commissioner of Darjeeling, and others when they visit Sikkim; 
(2) he should help the Government of India in the opening and 
development of trade with Tibet; and (3) he should keep the 
Government of India informed of all the happenings beyond his 
northern frontier. While recommending the increase of the 
Maharaja’s allowances. Sir George Campbell reminded the 
Government of India that the territories taken from Sikkim 
were becoming yearly of greater value. From Darjeeling and 
the Morung alone the Government was deriving annually rents 

41 Sidkeong Namgyal’s succession, as already noted in Chapter one, 
was supported by the pro-British faction led by Chebu Lama. 

“Minute of the Governor-General, 8 March 1862, n. 38. 

“Aitchison, n. 5, p. 314. 

“F.P.P., October 1873, 491. 
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to the tune of Rs. 17,946 and Rs. 59,747 respectively. More¬ 
over the development of the tea industry and the growing 
importance of Darjeeling as a sanatorium made it a tract of 
great value to the Government. 46 

The Government of India accepted the proposal of 
the Lieutenant-Governor and increased the Maharaja’s 
allowance from Rs. 9,000 to Rs. 12,000 a year with effect 
from the year 1873. But in increasing the allowance the 
Government of India made it clear that the grant was 
made without any reference to the increased value of 
Darjeeling but purely as a mark of consideration for the 
Maharaja and as an indication of the desire of the Government 
to assist him in improving his country and developing trade. 

To conclude, the British Military Expedition to Sikkim 
was an unqualified success. The power of the Maharaja was 
completely reduced and he submitted himself to the mercy of 
the Government of fndia. The latter decided not to annex 
Sikkim on various political, military and economic considerations. 
By this policy it did not lose anything since all its demands 
were accepted by the Maharaja. Moreover under Articles 
8 to 12 of the 1861 Treaty, the Government of India gained 
from Sikkim many trade privileges. Eden expressed the hope 
that a great trade would develop between Bengal and Tibet via 
Sikkim. In the next chapter it will be seen how the Government 
of India tried to exploit its privileges to develop Sikkim as the 
trade route to Tibet. 


“Letter of the (Jovernment of Bengal to the Clovernment of India. 
17 June 1873. F.P.P., October 1873, 492. 
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It was seen in the last chapter that Ashley Eden, who had 
brought the British military expedition to Sikkim to a successful 
conclusion by forcing the Maharaja to enter into a treaty with 
the Government of India on 28 March 1861, expressed the hope 
that within a few years a very considerable trade would spring 
up between Lhasa, the capital of Tibet, and Darjeeling by the 
Sikkim route and that the Tibetans would be only too glad to 
exchange gold dust, musk, borax, wool and salt for English cloth, 
tobacco and drill. 

The optimistic tone of Eden’s report and the stupendous 
development of the tea industry at Darjeeling increased the interest 
of the Government of India in the Tibetan trade via Sikkim. 1 
It may be noted that the British interest in the Tibetan trade 
was not a new development. As early as 1772, Warren Hastings, 
the Governor-General of Bengal, had sent George Bogle, an 
officer of the East India Company, to Shigatse, the headquarters 
of the Panchen Lama, to make an attempt to open Tibet for the 
British trade. Bogle could not achieve any success during that 
visit due to the suspicion of the Tibetan Government at Lhasa. 
He, therefore, planned to visit Shigatse for the second time in 
1779 but that plan could not materialize as the Panchen Lama 
had left for Peking where he later died. 2 In 1782 Hastings 
made yet another attempt by sending another officer, Captain 
Samuel Turner, to Shigatse on the occasion of the re-incarnation 


1 By the end of 1866, about 10,000 acres of land around Darjeeling 
was brought under tea cultivation. The annual outturn was over 
433,000 lbs. Arthur Jules Dash, Bengal District Gazetteer; Darjee¬ 
ling (Alipore, 1947), p. 113. 

*Clements R. Markhan, comp., The Diary of George Bogle (London, 
1876), p. 136. 
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of the Panchen Lama. Turner, though he was received favourably, 
was unable to forge any trade relations with Tibet. 3 

In the beginning of the last century the Governor-General 
of India, Lord Minto, resumed Warren Hastings’ unfinished 
task of opening Tibet for the British trade, by sending Thomas 
Manning, an English scholar and a traveller to Lhasa in 1811. 4 
Manning also failed to achieve any success due to the 
suspicions of the Tibetans and opposition of the Chinese. 

After these repeated failures, the Government of India 
changed its policy. Instead of attempting to open Tibet directly, 
it adopted the policy of indirect approach to spread its influence 
in the Tibetan border states of "Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan. First 
of all its attention was turned towards Nepal, the strongest of 
these states. In 1815 the East India Company defeated Nepal 
and forced on it the Treaty of Sagauli dated 2 December 1815 
by which the Company gained much influence in Nepal. 

Very soon after the defeat of Nepal, as noted in Chapter 
One, Sikkim also came under the influence of the Company and 
granted to it, under the Treaty of Titalia of 1817, many 
concessions including the privilege to trade up to the Tibetan 
borders. However, the Company failed to exploit that privilege. 
But ever since the Company came in possession of Darjeeling in 
1835, it was constantly reminded of the great possibilities of 
trade with the lands beyond the Himalaya through Sikkim. 
Campbell, the Superintendent of Darjeeling, tried to impress 
upon the Government of India, the need to extend the trade 
of Bengal to Tibet through the Sikkim route, which had amoun¬ 
ted to Rs. 50,000 a year despite many restrictions imposed and 
obstructions caused by the Sikkimese. It was not for that small 
amount of trade alone that Campbell advocated the development 
of the Sikkim route but for the “prospective and sure increase of 
it”. He was confident that the Sikkim route would become in 
course of time the principal route for the trade of Bengal 


"Samuel Turner, An Account of an Embassy to the Court of Teshoo 
Lama in Tibet (London, 1806), pp. 306—26. 

“Spencer Chapman, Lhasa' The Holy City (London, 1938), p. 129. 
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with Lhasa instead of the "circuitous and more difficult route 
of Nepal”. 6 

The Government of India did not receive the proposal 
favourably. Lord Dalhousie, the Governor-General, considered 
that if a trade of any real importance with Sikkim or with any 
country beyond Sikkim through the Sikkim route, existed it was 
"the immediate pecuniary interest of the Raja to promote it”.* 

It was only after the 1861 expedition when Sikkim became 
a de facto protectorate of the British and after the receipt of 
Eden’s optimistic report on the prospects of the Tibetan trade 
that the Government of India revived its interest to open Tibet 
for the British trade. The opening of Tibet, however, was 
intimately connected with the problem of opening communica¬ 
tions with its Government. 

Attempts to open communications with Tibet 

To open communications with Tibet, the Government of 
India sent in 1863, Captain E. Smyth of the Bengal Army, 
to western Tibet. He was authorized to cross into the very 
remote regions opposite to Kumaon, but he was stopped on 
the border by the Tibetan frontier officials who told him 
that he should not proceed further without passports issued 
in Peking. 7 

While the Government of India was endeavouring to open 
communication with Tibet, T. T. Cooper, an English traveller 
tried, with the knowledge and support of the British merchant 
community at Shanghai, to enter Tibet from the side of China. 
In 1867 he obtained a passport from the Viceroy of Szechuan 
to go to India via Lhasa, but on the Tibet frontier he was 
stopped by the frontier guards who refused him to proceed 
further. Tn 1869 he tried to enter Tibet from India, but again 
he was stopped by the Tibetan frontier guards. 8 

®Letter of Campbell lo Government of Bengal, 5 October 1853. F.P.C., 
21 October 1853, 39. 

'Minute of Lord Dalhousie, 14 October 1853. F.P.C., 21 October 
1853, 40. 

7 F.P.A., April 1864. 133-34. 

•. F.P.A ., February 1871, 110. 
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Cooper, though he had failed to reach Tibet, was able to 
give much publicity to the prospect of developing Indian tea 
trade with that country which consumed annually six to eight 
million pounds of Chinese brick tea. His advocacy of this point 
had a profound effect on the subsequent Anglo-Tibetan 
relations.® 

Haughton’s proposals 

In October 1869, Colonel .1. C. Haughton, Commissioner 
of Cooch-Behar and officer in charge of British relations with 
Bhutan, in his letter to the Bengal Government expressed the 
opinion that it was desirable that the Government of India 
should cultivate the friendship of Tibet and asked for permis- 
siqn to open communications with the Tibetan authorities. 
He felt that the Government of India should have friends 
beyond its northern frontier as it had none at that moment 
and as during its war with Bhutan in 1864-65 it had no means 
of obtaining information from the interior. 10 

The Bengal Government did not share the views of 
Haughton and felt that any attempt to open communications 
with Tibet “might excite suspicions as to our motives and do 
more harm than good”. 11 Sir William Grey, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, thought it undesirable to disturb the 
existing satisfactory relations between India and Tibet. In his 
letter to the Government of India he stated thus : 

These relations (between India and Tibet) are at present 
so satisfactory that the Government of that country 
(Tibet) have always, it is believed, declined to take any 
action in matters relating to frontier politics when applied 
to for its interference by its two quasi-feudatories, Sikkim 
and Bhutan, for the fear by so doing, it should be brought 
into collision with the British Government. Their reply 


"T. T. Cooper, The Mishmee Hills (London, 1873), p. 2. 

‘“Letter of Haughton to Government of Bengal, 23 October 1869. 
F.P.A., January 1870, 124. 

“Letter of Government of Bengal to Government of India, 15 Novem¬ 
ber 1869. F.P.A., January 1870, 123. 
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to application from these frontier states has always been 
that so long as the British Government does not attempt 
to interfere with the frontiers of Tibet proper they have 
no desire to intervene. 12 

Further, Sir William Grey believed that the Government 
of India was able to invade Sikkim and Bhutan in 1861 and 
1865 respectively as it had acted without making any reference 
to the Government of Tibet. He, therefore, wanted that Tibet 
should not be brought into any future discussion about the 
British frontier, for the Government of Tndia may find itself 
in the critical position of “choosing either to Jet the offend¬ 
ing states go unpunished, or of refusing a request of a friendly 
power”.'* 

The Government of India, however, thought that no 
danger would arise from opening communications with Tibet. 
Therefore it did not object to Haughton’s proposal of sending 
a verbal or written communication'of a friendly kind to the 
Lamas of Tibet through the Maharaja of Sikkim, Sidkeong 
Namgyal, or other suitable channel. 14 

The Duke of Argyll, Secretary of State for India, con¬ 
curred with the views of the Government of India that benefit 
might be expected by abandoning its recent policy of isolation 
towards Tibet and resuming the former friendly relations with 
its rulers which were originally opened by Warren Hastings 
and which had “unfortunately been so long in abeyance”. 1, 

Haughton, thus encouraged, examined the whole question 
of British commercial and frontier relations with Lhasa and 
submitted his proposals for the removal of the barriers to 
free trade with Tibet. He proposed that (1) the Court of Peking 
should be moved to take effectual steps in the spirit of existing 

18 Letter of the Government of Bengal to the Government of India, 
19 January 1870. F.P.A ., March 1870, 92. 

13 Ibid 

J4 Letter of the Government of India to Government of Bengal. 10 
March 1870. F.P.A., March lS^O, 95. 

“Despatch of the Secretary of State for India to Government of India, 
5 May 1870. F.P.A ., June 1870, 102. 
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treaties to remove all restrictions on the free passage of 
British and Indian merchants and travellers to Tibet, (2) the 
Maharaja of Sikkim should be asked to obtain from the Tibetan 
authorities information as to the duties levied on their frontier, 
and prohibition if any, to the import of particular article, 
with a view if necessary for further communication. He felt 
that if the barriers were removed “a very important increase 
to commerce by way of Sikkim and Bhutan would take 
place . . . and a branch of traffic (viz. in tea) of much impor¬ 
tance to Darjeeling might be developed”. 1,1 

The Government of India asked for the opinion and 
suggestions of Sir Thomas Wade, the British Minister at Peking, 
also regarding the opening of Tibet for Indian trade. Wade’s 
reply to the Government of India was not at all encouraging. 
He was of the view that no useful purpose would be served 
by banking on the co-operation of the Chinese. The only 
suggestion he gave was to bribe the ‘Amban’ or Chinese Resi¬ 
dent, at Lhasa because 

he is always a Manchu or a Mongol, never a Chinese and 
is nowadays certainly a needy man to whom a sum of 
money in our eyes of no great amount would be an 
important consideration. All that he receives from his 
own government is the pay of his proper office probably 
from £ 500 to £ 1000 a year, which in these times he most 
probably does not draw ! 17 

Letter to the Tibetan authorities 

The Government of India, however, acting on the sugges¬ 
tion of Haughton, sent a letter to the Jongpen of Phari, a Tibetan 
frontier official, through Sidkeong Namgyal, the Maharaja of 
Sikkim, asking the Jongpen to transmit the letter to his superiors 
in Lhasa. The Jongpen refused to receive the letter on the 
ground that it was contrary to the policy of his government 

“Letter of Haughton to Government of Bengal, 22 July 1870. F.P.A., 
October 1870, 70. 

“Letter of Wade to Government of India, 16 November 1870. F.P.A ., 
February 1871, 110. 
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which had prohibited all communications with the rulers of 
India. 

Haughton regarded Jongpen’s refusal to receive the letter 
of the Government of India as an affront to its prestige and 
wanted that Tibet should be warned of the dangers involved 
in refusing the friendly British overtures. 18 The Government 
of India was, however, opposed to such a policy and preferred 
to wait for a more favourable opportunity of opening communi¬ 
cations with Tibet. 19 The Government of India once again 
asked Wade to make representations to the Chinese Government 
and secure the removal of Tibetan trade restrictions. Wade 
did not expect any help from the Chinese in the opening of 
Tibet for British trade. In 1872 he was able to feel the pulse 
of the Ministers of the ‘Tsungli Yamen’ or Chinese Foreign 
Oflice, while discussing with them the ill-treatment of an 
English traveller, T. T. Cooper, in Yunan and near Tibet. He 
realized that the Chinese were not prepared to allow European 
travellers or traders to enter Tibet at any point. He was sure 
that the Chinese “instead of moving the Tibetans in the right 
direction of improved intercourse will use their influence in 
the opposite sense”. Accordingly, he informed the Govern¬ 
ment of India that any representations to the Chinese Foreign 
office would be of no avail; “unless our proposition be of such 
a nature as to make it impossible for the Chinese to decline 
to entertain it, we are certain to be met 'in limine' by the rejec¬ 
tion of it". All that he assured to do was that he would not 
hesitate to exploit any unexpected opportunity that might 
present itself in future. 20 In August 1872 he again assured 
the Government of India that he was “not indifferent to the 
consideration of any scheme by which the trade of Her 
Majesty’s subjects or dependents in any part of the world 
may be extended”. But he cautioned that it would be vain to 

“Letter of Haughton to Government of Bengal, 31 July 1871. F.P.A ., 
October 1871, 619. 

“Letter of Government of India to Government of Bengal, 21 Octo¬ 
ber 1871. F.P.A ., October 1871, 621. 

*°Letter of Wade to Lord Northbrook, Viceroy of India, 17 June 1872. 
F.P.A., August 1872, 403. 
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look for aid until the minority of the Chinese Emperor came 
to an end which event “may be nearer than we think”. 511 

Traders' Memorandum, April 1873 • 

While the Government of India was trying its best to 
open Tibet for British trade, in England itself a similar move¬ 
ment was started by the mercantile community. Fascinated 
by the immense possibilities of trade in the Himalayan and 
trans-Himalayan regions, the traders began to press the British 
Government to secure the early opening of Tibet for tTade. 
On 25 April 1873 the “Society for the Encouragement of Arts, 
Manufactures and Commerce” presented a Memorandum to 
the Duke of Argyll, Secretary of State for India. The Memo¬ 
randum pointed out the desirability of gaining access to Tibet 
not only through the Nepal and Bhutan routes, but also from 
the side of Sikkim. To improve trade by the Sikkim route 
various measures were suggested, namely, (1) the early comple¬ 
tion of the Calcutta-Darjeeling railway, (2) the establish¬ 
ment of a mart on the Sikkim-Tibet frontier after the example 
of Kiatchta on the Russo-Chinese frontier, and (3) the open¬ 
ing of consular agencies at Lhasa and Shigatse. Further it 
pointed out that the British Minister at Peking should exert 
pressure on the Chinese Government to “grant full permission 
to trade along the whole frontier of Tibet”. 22 

There was nothing new in the Memorandum. All its 
suggestions were more or less in tunc with the aims of the 
Government of India. The importance of the Memorandum, 
however, lies in the fact that it had concentrated its attention 
on the Sikkim route to the exclusion of all other routes across 
the Himalaya. 

Stoppage of trade on Sikkim-Tibet Frontier 

Apart from the Tibetan and Chinese opposition, the chief 
obstacles for the development of Indo-Tibetan commerce were 
the frequent stoppages of trade by the Tibetan officials on the 

“Letter of Wade to Northbrook, 17 August 1872. F.P.A ., November 
1872, II. 

“F.P.A., October 1873, 134. 
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Sikkim-Tibet frontier and the lack of good roads on the 
Sikkim route. 

In 1873 the trade on the Sikkim-Tibet frontier was stopped 
by the Tibetan authorities. This the Government of India could 
ill-afford at a time when it was actively interested in develop¬ 
ing Himalayan and trans-Himalayan trade. It was afraid that 
its hope of developing commercial ventures with Tibet would 
be doomed, unless something was done to prevent the stoppage 
on the Sikkim-Tibet frontier. The Bengal Government, there¬ 
fore, felt it desirable to send a British official to the Sikkim- 
Tibetan border to enquire into the causes and significance of 
the frequent stoppages of trade. It took advantage of the 
visit of Sidkeong Namgyal, Maharaja of Sikkim, to Darjeeling 
in March 1873, to secure his consent for the visit of J. W. 
Edgar, Deputy Commissioner of Darjeeling to Sikkim. The 
main object of the Maharaja’s visit to Darjeeling was, as noted 
in the preceding chapter, to request the Government to increase 
his annual allowance from Rs. 9,000 to Rs. 12,000. 

Sir George Campbell, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
wanted to use the Maharaja as an instrument in the opening of 
Tibet. He, therefore, recommended to the Government of 
India, that the Maharaja’s annual allowance might be increased 
on certain conditions namely that (1) he should give assistance 
to British officers like Edgar and others when they visit Sikkim, 
(2) he should help the British in the opening and development 
of trade with Tibet, and (3) he should keep the Government 
of India informed of all the happenings beyond his northern 
frontier. 3 -* 

The Government of Bengal justified Edgar’s Mission to 
Sikkim on the ground that it was its policy 

to seize every opportunity of opening up and developing 
trade with Central Asia, and to secure by increased fre¬ 
quency of communication more full and accurate know¬ 
ledge of what goes on in the hills. 34 

"Letter of the Government of Bengal to the Government of India. 

17 June 1873. F.P.A ., October 1873,491. 

34 Ibid 
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Added reason was provided by the statement of the Dewan of 
Sikkim that the Tibetans were anxious to open relations with 
British India but that they were prevented from doing so by the 
fear of the Chinese. It seemed that Edgar might achieve much 
from friendly talks with the Tibetan officials on the Sikkim-Tibet 
frontier. 2 '' 

Edgar's visit to Sikkim 

The Government of India accepted the proposal of the 
Bengal Government and deputed Edgar to visit Sikkim in Octo¬ 
ber 1873. He was instructed to make himself thoroughly 
acquainted with “the present state of things there (Sikkim-Tibet 
frontier)—the actual condition, extent and prospects of trade with 
Tibet—the best line for the road to take, and the advisability of 
opening one—and all other matters likely to enable the Govern¬ 
ment to act with certainty on this important question.” 26 

In October 1873 Edgar entered Sikkim and visited the 
passes into the Chumbi valley of Tibet and talked with the 
Tibetan officials like the Jongpen of Phari and also ex-Dewan 
Namguay. 27 As soon as Edgar reached the Tibetan frontier of 
the Chumbi valley, messengers of ex-Dewan Namguay came and 
enquired from the former whether he would like to receive the 
latter. Edgar decided to receive ex-Dewan Namguay even 
though he was prohibited from entering Sikkim under Article 
Seven of the Treaty of 1861. Edgar felt that by meeting 
Namguay, he would be able to find out the latter’s “exact posi¬ 
tion and influence as well as his present sentiments towards our 


25 Bengal Administrative Report 1872-73 (Calcutta, 1873), pt. 2. 
pp. 46 —47. 

2 *J. Ware Edgar, Report on a visit to the Sikkim and Tibetan Frontier 
(Calcutta, 18741, p. 7. 

2 ’Namguay after his expulsion from Sikkim in 1861 received a grant 
of land from the Dalai Lama and a decoration of “a high class 
button” from the Amban. In consideration of these favours, he 
was to give his advice on Sikkim affairs to the Jongpen of Phari, 
whenever required. Ibid, 
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Government”. Moreover, he felt that he would be able to 
obtain more information regarding Tibet from Namguay than 
from any one else. 

Edgar was not disappointed in his hope of getting valuable 
information from Namguay. He, in fact, obtained more infor¬ 
mation regarding Tibet from the ex-Dewan than from all other 
sources. He found Namguay to be a man of “great mental and 
bodily ability and unusually quick intelligence”. From his inter¬ 
view, Edgar felt that Namguay was very anxious to gain the 
favour of the Government of India . 28 

Interview with the Sikkim Dewan 

After his interview with the ex-Dewan Namguay, Edgar 
met the Dewan of Sikkim and told him that he wanted to enter 
into the Chumbi valley of Tibet to meet the Maharaja of Sikkim 
who was then staying there . 29 On learning this, the Tibetan 
frontier official, the Jongpen of Phari, informed Edgar that the 
crossing of the Tibetan frontier by the Europeans was forbidden 
under an agreement between Tibet and China. HWurther ex¬ 
plained that the direct management of the Tibetan frontier 
affairs had been entrusted to the ‘Aruban ’. 30 

Ex-Dewan Namguay informed Edgar that there had 
been in Tibet a move in favour of abandoning the policy of 
isolation. He, however, cautioned Edgar that it would take a 
long time to witness any change of policy in Tibet and advised 
him to move to Peking to get the obstacles removed . 31 

Letter of the Amban to the Maharaja of Sikkim 

The Amban, on learning about the proposed visit of Edgar 
to Sikkim and the Tibetan frontier, wrote a letter to the Maha¬ 
raja of Sikkim, ordering him that “the Peling Sahibs (the 


**lbid 

a * Under Article 22 of the 1661 treaty the Government of India allowed 
the Maharaja of Sikkim to stay for three months in a year in Chumbi 
valley of Tibet. 

30 Edgar’s Report, n. 26, pp. 11 —12. 

31 Ibid, pp. 13—14. 
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Britishers) should not be allowed to cross the frontier” (of 
Tibet). 3 - The Maharaja was asked to do all that was in his 
power to prevent the British officers from entering Tibet. The 
Maharaja was informed that in case he failed to stop the British 
officers from entering Tibet, the Jongpen of Phari would explain 
to them that the crossing of the Tibetan frontier by the Euro¬ 
peans was contrary to custom. He was, however, cautioned not 
to do anything "which could possibly give rise to complications 
in the future”. Finally, the Maharaja was warned in the follow¬ 
ing strong terms 

Your state of Sikkim borders on Tibet. You know' what 
is in our minds, and what our policy is, you are bound to 
prevent the peling sahibs from crossing the frontier; yet it 
is entirely through your action in making the roads for the 
sahibs through Sikkim that they are going to make the 
projected attempt. 

If you continue to behave in this manner it will not be 
well with you. 33 

The letter of the Amban to the Maharaja indicated a 
change in the Tibetan policy towards Sikkim. Prior to 1861 it 
took for granted its suzerainty over Sikkim and did not take 
a serious note of the latter’s affairs. This indifference cost Tibet 
a great deal, as the British had extended their control and esta¬ 
blished de facto protectorate over Sikkim in 1861. It was only 
then that Tibet realized the necessity of re-asserting its suze¬ 
rainty over Sikkim to forestall further British expansion towards 
the north. The news of Edgar’s proposed visit to Sikkim came 
as an excellent opportunity for Tibet to w'arn the Maharaja and 
thereby the British that the latter cannot claim any suzerain 
rights over the former kingdom. The subsequent British rela¬ 
tions with Tibet revolved around the de jure status of Sikkim. 

Edgar's conversation with the Jongpen 

Edgar, on learning about the contents of the Amban’s 
letter to the Maharaja of Sikkim, gave up the idea of entering 

“Letter of the Amban to the Maharaja of Sikkim, August 1873. 

Quoted in Edgar’s Report, n. 26. 

“I bid 
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into Tibet. He, however, took the opportunity to explain to the 
‘Jongpen’ the British policy towards the Himalayan states which 
he stated as one of “encouragement of trade to the utmost of 
our power and the maintenance of strong friendly states along 
the frontier”. 34 He pointed out that Tibet was the only country 
on the frontier which was not maintaining friendly relations 
with the British by following a policy of isolation in contra¬ 
distinction to the policy of friendship pursued by Nepal. 

When the Jongpen* requested Edgar to use the British 
influence to restrain the ‘‘aggressive designs” of Nepal on Tibet, 
Edgar told him that the British would not choose to interfere 
‘‘unasked between a friendly state (Nepal) and one (Tibet) that 
refuses to have any friendly relations with us”. 36 

Edgar’s proposals 

After his return to Darjeeling from Sikkim in December 
1873, Edgar made a number of proposals to the Government of 
India to improve its relations with Tibet. First, he suggested 
that the British Minister at Peking should make an effort to get 
from the Tsungli Yamen a declaration that the exclusion of the 
British subjects from Tibet was not authorised by the Chinese 
Government. He felt that such a declaration would be as 
effective as an order for their admittance. Secondly, he sugges¬ 
ted that the British officers should lose no opportunity of culti¬ 
vating friendly relations with the Tibetan frontier officials, but 
he cautioned that they should not show any eagerness to enter 
into Tibet. Thirdly, he advocated the establishment of a trade 
mart on the Sikkim-Tibet frontier. 30 Lastly, he recommended 

® 4 Edgar’s Report, n. 26., p. 19. 

3i Ibid, pp. 20—21. 

3B £dgar at first wanted that the trade mart should be established at a 
place called Unatong in the uplands of Sikkim. He felt that place 
would be convenient to the Tibetans, since they dreaded visiting the 
lower valleys which were supposed to be unhealthy. The Sikkimese, 
however, disliked Qnatong as it was situated very near to the Bhu¬ 
tan border; instead, they suggested another place called Oangtok. 
Edgar was not in favour of that place as its climate was too hot for 
the people of Tibet. As a compromise, he suggested another place 
called Dumsong which was at a higher elevation than Gangtok and 
“quite well-suited to be the site of a mart”. Ibid, pp. 77—79. 
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the construction of a road to the Tibetan frontier through 
Sikkim. He felt that with the construction of such a road 
“friendly relations with Tibet and a trade singularly advantage¬ 
ous to both countries would follow almost of themselves”. He 
was surprised as to why steps were not taken to construct a road 
after the Treaty of 1861. 37 

Wade's suggestion 

Acting on the suggestion of Edgar, the British Foreign 
Office, which was also evincing keen interest in the opening of 
Tibet, asked Thomas Wade, the British Minister at Peking, to 
contact the Tsungli Yamen to get Tibet opened for British trade. 38 
But Wade did not expect any help from the Tsungli Yamen 
as it had previously told Mayers, an official of the British Lega¬ 
tion in Peking that the Tibetans would not open their country to 
Europeans as they felt that it would be a threat to their religion. 
He, therefore, informed the Earl of Derby, the British Foreign 
Secretary that 

If trade be worth the effort, l think that it might possibly 
be opened were a mixed official and commercial mission 
pushed forward without reference to the Court of Peking 
which is always careful to declare that in this, or any 
other matter, Tibet may act as she pleases, and if the 
mission were authorized at the first instance to spend 
money rather freely. 39 

Bengal Government’s support for Edgar's 
proposals for a road through Sikkim 

Sir Richard Temple, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
believed that trade with Tibet could be developed simply by 
improving the communications between India and the Tibet 
frontier through Sikkim. He, therefore, endorsed Edgar's proposal 
for the construction of a road to the Tibetan frontier through 


a1 Ibid, pp. 79-80. 

S8 Letter of Earl of Derby to Thomas Wade, 8 April 1874. Despatch 
No. 32 of 8 April 1874. 

a# Letter of Wade to Earl of Derby, 14 July 1874. F.P.A., February 
1875, 25. 
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Sikkim and wanted that it should be completed within three or 
four years. 40 

The reaction of the Government of India 

The Government of India, unlike the Bengal Government 
did not react favourably to Edgar’s proposal for the construction 
of a road to the Tibetan frontier through Sikkim. It fell that 
the time was notripe for its implementation since the main 
obstacle for the development of the Tibetan trade, namely, the 
Chinese and Tibetan opposition, was not removed. 41 

Even though the Government of India did not accept the 
proposals of Edgar, the latter’s visit to Sikkim was not in vain. 
It had, in fact, resulted in the increase of the British influence in 
that kingdom. Edgar was able to repair the damage done to 
the British prestige by the Amban’s letter to the Maharaja 
remonstrating his (Edgar’s) visit to Sikkim. The Maharaja 
supported Edgar’s proposals for the establishment of a trade mart 
on the Sikkim-Tibet frontier and for the construction of a road 
up to the Tibet frontier. He, in fact, agreed to assist the 
Government of India in the construction of the road. 

From the above survey it is evident that the Government 
of India had deputed Edgar to Sikkim because it wanted to use 
the Maharaja as an instrument in the opening of Tibet for 
British trade. The suggestion to open Tibet for British trade 
came from Haughton. The reasons for that were two-fold. 
First, he felt that with the coming of hill states bordering on 
the Tibet under British influence, and the weakening of China, 
the time was ripe to open Tibet. Secondly, since he worked near 
the tea growing areas, he was anxious to tap the large Tibetan 
market for that product. 

Haughton, in his anxiety to open Tibet, failed to perceive 
the probable extent of trade and the real obstacles in its way. 
He, like Edgar, failed to realize that Tibet was opposed to 
British entry into its territory. The fact of the matter was 

“Letter of Government of Bengal to Government of India, 24 August 
1874. F.P.A., January 1875, 31. 

* l F.P,A., February 1875, 24-37 (K.W.). 
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that Tibet, alarmed at the British expansion towards its frontier 
took steps to halt that process. The letter of the Amban to 
the Maharaja of Sikkim remonstrating the visit of Edgar to the 
Sikkim-Tibet frontier indicated a change in the Tibetan policy 
towards Sikkim. Edgar failed to perceive the full implications 
of that change when he suggested that Tibet should be opened 
with the help of China. That line of action became the pet 
theme of the succeeding British Indian officers like Colman 
Macaulay. By advocating such action they unwittingly 
acknowledged the suzerainty of China over Tibet and made the 
former a factor in the opening of Tibet. In the succeeding 
chapter it will be seen how Tibet for its part tried to frustrate 
the British attempts to develop trade with it by raising the 
question of the de jure status of Sikkim. 



The Mission of Colman Macaulay 


4 


The Succession ofThothab Namgyal 1874 

It was seen in the last chapter that Edgar’s visit to Sikkim 
in 1873 had increased the British influence in that kingdom. The 
following year witnessed a still more striking assertion of 
British supremacy over that kingdom, when the Government 
of India succeeded in nominating its own candidate as the 
Tuler, on the death of the Maharaja Sidkeong Namgyal in April 
1874. The late Maharaja had no issue, but only two half-bro¬ 
thers, one legitimate and the other illegitimate. The legitimate 
half-brother was Thothab Namgyal. The illegitimate half-bro¬ 
ther was known as Tinley Namgyal. His sister was married to the 
ex-Dcwan Namguay. As early as 1868 there were rumours that 
the ex-Dewan was instigating or supporting the attempts to get 
the throne for his brother-in-law, Tinley Namgyal. 1 That was 
why in 1868, the Government of India rejected the request of 
the late Maharaja Sidkeong Namgyal, to permit the ex-Dewan 
Namguay to return to Sikkim. 2 

On the death of Maharaja Sidkeong Namgyal, Edgar, the 
Deputy Commissioner of Darjeeling, received a letter from 
“certain officers of the Sikkim Darbar” informing him of the 
event but making no mention about the successor to the throne. 
Edgar suspected that an attempt might be made to set aside the 
succession of Thothab Namgyal in favour of Tinley Namgyal, 
since the former had a hare-lip which was considered as a dis¬ 
qualification by the ex-Dewan’s faction on the alleged ground that 
it indicated a want of intellect. To prevent such a contingency, 
Edgar informed the Sikkim Darbar that the Government of 


'F.P.A., May 1869, 145-47 (K.W.) 
'Ibid 
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India would not recognize any succession which would have 
for its object, the restoration of ex-Dewan Namguay’s influence. 3 
Meanwhile he recognized in anticipation of the sanction of 
the Government of Tndia the succession of Thothab Nhmgyal 
as the ruler of Sikkim. This quick action of Edgar had not only 
increased the British influence in Sikkim, but also struck a blow 
to the possible Tibetan pretence of suzerainty over that kingdom. 
Further it revealed two facts namely, (1) that the British were 
not prepared to allow any man suspected of pro-Tibetan lean¬ 
ings to sit on the throne of Sikkim and (2) that the British 
influence in Sikkim had grown so much that the Government 
of India became the undisputed kingmaker. H. H. Riseley, after¬ 
wards Secretary to the Government of India, commented on 
this episode thus : 

Not a whisper was heard on the frontier of the remons¬ 
trance against this vigorous piece of kingmaking, and 
Tibet acquiesced silently in an act which struck at the 
roots of any claim on her part to exercise a paramount 
influence in the affairs of the Sikkim State. 4 

The subsequent events in Sikkim were in tune with the 
British paramount position in that kingdom. Sir Richard Tem¬ 
ple, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, visited Sikkim in 1875, 
and during his tenure of office from 1874-77 a road was con¬ 
structed from Darjeeling to the Tibetan frontier at Jelep Pass,- 4 
In this work, the Government of Tndia received the active assis¬ 
tance of the Sikkim kingdom, and met with no objection on the 
part of Tibet, though it was well known that the Government 
and people of that country looked on the British road building 
activities in Sikkim with a certain amount of suspicion and 
uneasiness. e 


* F.P.A ., July 1874, 27-33 (K.W. 1). 

4 H.H. Riseley, ed.. The Gazetteer of Sikkim (Calcutta. 1894), p. vi. 
5 Ibid 
•Ibid 
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Invitation to Maharaja Thothab Namgyal 
to attend the Imperial Assembly at Delhi 1877 

The Government of India sent a formal invitation to the 
Maharaja, Tholhah Namgyal to attend the Imperial Assembly 
at Delhi on l January 1877. Sir Riehard Temple felt that the 
Maharaja’s attendance at Delhi would be worth having on two 
considerations, namely (1) that it would be noticed at Lhasa and 
result in the increase of the British prestige to a “high degree”, 
and (2) that the Maharaja would be impressed by the might of 
the British Empire. The Government of India, however, decided 
not to press the Maharaja’s attendance at Delhi on three con¬ 
siderations, namely, that (1) the Maharaja had never gone 
beyond Darjeeling and had great dread of the climate of Delhi; (2) 
that he could not speak any Indian language and was ignorant 
of the ways of the Indian people, and (3) that it would entail 
an expenditure of Rs. 15,000 to Rs 20,0()J which the Sikkim 
kingdom was not in a position to bear, 7 

The Government of India, however, presented the 
Maharaja with a banner, a medal and a ring, at a special cere¬ 
mony held at Tumlong on 1 January 1877. The decoration of 
the Maharaja was intended to demonstrate to the outside world 
the increased British influence in Sikkim. 

Settlement of the Nepalese in Sikkim 

The increased British influence in Sikkim made the pro- 
Tibetan party uneasy. Its leader, Tinley Namgyal, who had fled 
to Tibet in 1874, after his failure to secure the throne, tried 
to undermine the British position in Sikkim by exploiting the 
resentment of the local people against the settlement of the 
Nepalese. It may be pointed out here that ever since the British 
had gained influence in Sikkim they made it a policy to settle 
Nepalese in that kingdom. This they did, in the first place to 
accelerate the economic growth of the sparsely populated Sikkim 
by settling the hardworking Nepalese who were well suited to 
work in the hills. Secondly, they wanted to counteract the possi¬ 
ble danger to their supremacy from the Sikkim Royal family 
* 


7 F.P.B., December 1877, 145-47. 
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whose allegiance they suspected, by settling foreign Nepalese 
who would naturally look to the British for protection. 

The Nepalese settlers, by their industry and their fecund¬ 
ity, soon began to displace and outnumber the local inhabitants. 
The Sikkimese were afraid that they may be reduced to a minor¬ 
ity in their own country. To prevent that danger the Maharaja, 
Thothab Namgyal visited Kalimpong in November 1878, to 
request Sir Ashley Eden, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, to 
restrict the number of Nepalese settlers in Sikkim. The Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor agreed to restrict the settlement of Nepalese 
to south Sikkim. 8 But the agreement did not work well due to 
the intrigues of the pro-Tibetan party. In 1880, riots broke out 
between the Nepalese settlers and the local people at a place 
called Rhenok. The Bengal Government deputed one of its 
officers A. W. Paul, to pacify the two groups, who succeeded 
in bringing about an understanding between the two groups, on 
14 April 1880. 9 The rapprochement was a great disappointment 
to the pro-Tibetan party. It, therefore, tried to foment anti- 
British feeling in Tibet. 

Sarat Chandra Das’s visit to Tibet 

It was probably as much to counteract the anti-British 
feeling in Tibet as to collect correct information that the 
Government of India deputed Sarat Chandra Das, Head Master 
of Bhutia School at Darjeeling, to visit Tibet and establish con¬ 
tacts with the Panchen Lama. Two years earlier, in 1879, Sarat 
Chandra Das, visited Tashi Lumpo the headquarters of the 
Panchen Lama. He was commissioned by the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment to conduct geographical surveys in Tibet in the guise of a 
student of Buddhism. He was accompanied by a Sikkimese Lama 
named Ugyen Gy also. He was able to develop friendly contacts 
with the Minister of the Panchen Lama, who had requested 
Sarat Das to fetch certain European goods like lithographic 


B C. U. Aitchison, comp., A Collection of Treaties, Engagements and 
San ads Relating to India and Neighbouring Countries (Calcutta, 1929), 
vol. 12, p. 54. 

•Ibid 
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press, photographic goods, etc. and to visit Tashi Lumpo 
again. 10 

During his second visit to Tashi Lumpo in 1881, Sarat Das 
stayed with the Minister of the Panchen Lama. He visited Lhasa 
and important places in Southern Tibet. He gathered valuable 
information and compiled reports on important geographical 
features of Tibet. He constructed new maps of lake Yardok 
Yutso. Owing to his secret explorations the Tibetan Govern¬ 
ment suspected that he was the agent of the Government of 
India and ordered his arrest, but he escaped. 

Soon after the return of Sarat Das to Darjeeling in 1883, 
trade on the Sikkim-Tibet frontier was stopped. 'Hie Government 
of India which was interested in developing trade with Tibet, was 
intrigued at this stoppage. The Bengal Government suggested 
to the Government of India that a repetition of a Mission to 
Sikkim, like Edgar’s of 1873, was essential to investigate the 
causes of trade stoppage on the Sikkim-Tibet frontier. The 
Government of India approved of the suggestion and asked the 
Bengal Government to depute its Finance Secretary, Colman 
Macaulay, to visit Sikkim in October 1884. 

The Government of Bengal instructed Macaulay to enquire 
into the causes of stoppage of trade, to ascertain whether a 
direct route could be opened to the province of Tsang in Tibet, 
noted for its high quality of wool, through the Lachen valley of 
Sikkim, and if possible to communicate a friendly message of 
the Government of India to the Minister of the Panchen Lama 
at Tashi Lumpo. 11 Macaulay arrived in Sikkim in October 
1884 and met the Maharaja Thothab Namgyal. He could not 
get any information from the Maharaja regarding the causes of 
the stoppage of trade. How'ever, the Maharaja informed 
Macaulay that the trade on the frontier was resumed on 
20 October 1884. 

The failure of Macaulay to get any information from the 
Maharaja is significant. It showed that the British influence in 

’“Macaulay’s Memorandum to the Government of India on “British 
Relations with Tibet", F.S.E., May 1885, 752. 
n lbid 
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Sikkim was not as effective as it was a few years before. In fact 
the British influence in Sikkim began to decline since the death 
of the first Maharani in 1880. The Maharaja Thothab Namgyal 
had married his brother’s widow by name Pendling in 1875. By 
her he had two sons Tchoda Namgyal born in 1877 and Sidkeong 
(Chotal) Namgyal born in 1879. The Maharani died in 1880. 
After her death the Maharaja was induced by his mother and 
by the ex-Dewan Namguay, to marry a Tibetan girl. With the 
Maharaja’s second marriage the influence of the Tibetan faction 
had increased and consequently the British influence declined. 
In 1883 the Maharaja, Thothab Namgyal, brought his family 
to Tibet to have an audience with the Dalai Lama. The Tibetan 
Government gave them an unusually fine reception, and before the 
party returned to Sikkim, everyone from the Maharaja down 
to his servants was given presents of clothing. In addition the 
Maharaja was presented with large quantities of Chinese brick 
tea and barley. By these favours Tibet gained an influence 
over the Maharaja. 

Macaulay’s talks with Jongpen of Khamba 

On 8 November 1884, Macaulay met the Tibetan official, 
the Jongpen of Khamba. Khamba is a small town north of the 
Sikkim-Tibet border, on the way to Shigatse. At first the 
Jongpen was very reserved and distant in his talk, but on learning 
that Macaulay had no desire to cross the frontier into Tibet, he 
became more communicative. Next morning Macaulay had 
another interview with him and learnt that the Chinese alone 
were responsible for the continued isolation of Tibet. The 
Jongpen informed Macaulay that the common people of Tibet 
had no dislike or suspicion towards the British and that the 
only party opposed to the British were the monks of Sera, 
Drepung, Gaden and Mulu. The monks, he stated, were afraid of 
losing their influence and profits of their monopoly, if trade was 
thrown open to outsiders. 12 

The Jongpen further stated that the British had an 
excellent opportunity at the moment to open Tibet for trade, 


“Macaulay's Memorandum to the Government of India on “British 
Relations with Tibet”, F.S.E., May 1885 752. 
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provided they would secure the consent of China. He stated that 
after the 1883 Nepalese-Tibetan riots in Lhasa, the influence 
of China in Tibet had become enormous. 13 The Lhasa Govern¬ 
ment had requested China to send four Ambans instead of two 
in order to support its authority against the monks. The Jongpen 
was confident that there was good prospect for Indo-Tibetan 
trade since “Whenever a man gets an article of English manufa¬ 
cture a hundred people come to look at it.’’ 14 

The Jongpen demonstrated his friendship towards the 
British by transmitting the letters and presents of the Government 
of India to the Minister of the Panchen Lama at Tashi Lumpo. 
This unexpected but welcome development so thrilled Macaulay 
that he felt that the Government of India had succeeded 
‘‘after much neglect and many failures” in opening friendly 
communications with Tibet. 1 ’’ After a lapse of a hundred 
years once again the authorities at Tashi Lumpo corresponded 
with the British. Macaulay saw special significance in the 
letter as it announced the sixth re-incarnation of the Panchen 
Lama in 1884. He felt that at last the Government of India had 
got a chance to revive the Tibet policy of Warren Hastings since 
the Minister’s letter announcing the sixth re-incarnation of the 
Tashi Lama in 1*84 “is a precise parallel to the letter of the 
Regent announcing the incarnation of the fourth in 1782 ” 16 


ls ln the spring of 1883 during the Groat Prayer festival at Lhasa, a 
quarrel broke out between two Tibetan women and a Nepalese 
shopkeeper over some coral beads which he accused the Tibetan 
women of stealing. The women denied the guilt and soon a crowd 
gathered round. The ciowd, mostly composed of the monks, 
supported the Tibetan women. 

The argument between the women and the Nepalese merchant 
developed into anti-Nepalese riot m which the houses of 84 Nepalese 
were destroyed. The Government of Nepal lodged a strong protest 
and demanded huge compensation. In 1884 Tibet came to terms and 
agreed to pay Nepal Rs. 3.00,000 as compensation for the damage 
done to the Nepalese property in Lhasa in 1883. 

“Macaulay’s Memo, n. 10. 
u Ibid 

“Macaulay’s Memorandum for Lord Randolph Churchill,-1 July 1885. 
F.S.E., October 1885, 1—23 (K. W. 3). 
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After his interview with the Jongpen, Macaulay formed an 
optimistic picture regarding the British trade prospects with 
Tibet and Central Asia. He felt that if free trade was allowed 
the British goods would capture the Central Asian Market 
from the Russian hands. He saw a great demand for broad 
cloth, cutlery, and piecegoods. So far as tea was concerned, 
he had no doubt that “with a large tea-drinking population 
on one side of the passes and a large production of lea on 
the other... the producers and consumers would come to an 
understanding if the opportunity were allowed.” 17 

It is evident that Macaulay in his zeal for the opening of 
Tibet for British trade had tended to attach too much of signi¬ 
ficance to the words of the Jongpen of Khamba. He never 
realized that it had become almost a habit for the Tibetan 
frontier officials to paint a rosy picture of trade and throw 
all the blame for its obstruction on China so as to shift 
responsibility and avoid unpleasantness. Macaulay, like Edgar, 
before him, was taken in by the words of the Jongpens, and 
felt that China, and China alone, was the main obstacle to the 
opening of Tibet and the free flow of trade. It will be seen 
that all his subsequent proceedings were conditioned by that 
prejudice against the Chinese. Of course, China did not 
welcome the idea of opening Tibet, but at the same time Tibet 
was also equally if not more opposed to that prospect. 

Macaulay's Proposals 

Macaulay on his return from Sikkim proposed to the 
Government of India that it should obtain the permission of 
the Chinese Government to the despatch of a mission to Lhasa 
so that it might confer with the ‘Amban’ and the officials of 
the Government of Tibet on the free admission of native 
Indian traders to Tibet as well as for the removal of obstruc¬ 
tions on trade through the Sikkim-Darjeeling route. In case 
the Chinese refused to give the British the necessary permission 
to send a Mission to Lhasa, he wanted that the Government 
of India should request the Chinese to allow a small British 


’Macaulay’s Memo. n. 10. 
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mission to proceed to Tashi Lumpo, the headquarters of the 
Panchen Lama. He wanted that the mission should proceed to 
Tashi Lumpo at the time of the identification of the Panchen 
Lama, so that it could keep alive the friendly feelings of the 
Government authorities and the people of that province 
towards the British. If these measures were successful he 
advised the Government to secure the goodwill of the monks 
at Lhasa through presents. 18 

Sir Rivers Thompson, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
supported Macaulay’s proposals with enthusiasm and re¬ 
commended the despatch of an officer to Peking to state the 
British case for a Mission to Tibet to the Chinese Government, 
through the British Legation there.' ,J 

Reaction of the Government of India 

The Government of India did nol receive Macaulay’s 
proposals with enthusiasm. The Viceroy, Lord Dufferin, was 
afraid that any attempts to open Tibet might involve the Govern¬ 
ment of India in complications with China. Moreover his 
hands were full with the affairs in Afghanistan and Burma.-" 

■‘’Macaulay’s Memo, n. 10. 

‘“Minute of Sir Rivers Ihompson, 19 February 1885, May 

1885, 75. 

““During the last decades of the nineteenth century, Russia made rapid 
advances towards Central Asia and Afghanisian. In 1884 a dispute 
arose between Russia and Afghanistan over the border town of 
Panjdeh. On 30 March 1885 Russians expelled the Afghans from 
the disputed place and forcibly occupied it. This is commonly 
referred to as the Panjdeh crisis. The Government of India was 
alarmed that the Russian occupation of Panjdeh was a prelude to 
further aggression. It was alarmed of the safety of the Indian 
Empire. In order to check the Russian advance, Dufferin cultivated 
the friendship of Abdur Rahman, the Amir (ruler) of Afghanistan. 

'I he Ami: - was entertained at a Durbar held in his honour at Rawal¬ 
pindi in 1885. The Panjdeh incident subsided without further 
trouble. The dispute was referred to the arbitration of the King of 
Denmark who decided it in favour of Russia. 

Dufferin soon after his arrival in India as the Viceroy in 1884, 
launched a campaign against King Thibaw of Ava in Upper Burma 
and annexed his kingdom to the British Empire in the later part of 
1885. He visited Upper Burma in January 1886 and officially inaugu¬ 
rated the British rule there. 
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He therefore decided to ignore the proposals for the time 
being. 

It will be interesting to note how the Bengal Government 
and the Government of India reversed their respective stands 
on the opening of Tibet, within two decades. Previously it 
was the Government of India that was very active in the 
schemes for the opening of Tibet, whereas the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment was somewhat sceptical about them. Now it was just 
the opposite. The Bengal Government was all out for 
Macaulay’s proposals, whereas the Government of India refused 
even to look at them. The reasons for the change of stand 
were not far to seek. The Government of India had become 
sober by the repealed rebuffs it received from China in its 
attempts to open Tibet. Moreover, as noted earlier, its 
hands were full with the affairs in Afghanistan and Burma. It 
had therefore no inclination to add to its worries by creating 
problems in the north. Apart from these considerations, the 
Viceroy, Lord Dufferin, did not share Macaulay’s optimism 
regarding political and commercial results flowing from the 
Mission to Tibet. 

The Bengal Government supported the proposals because 
of Macaulay himself. He was adept in selling his ideas to 
others. He found no difficulty in converting Sir Rivers Thomp¬ 
son to his proposals who earnestly supported them. 

Support of the British Government 

In the summer of 1885, Macaulay returned home on 
leave. He took that opportunity to see the Secretary of State 
for India, Lord Randolph Churchill, and convinced him of 
the need to send a mission to Tibet to secure political and 
commercial advantages. He pointed out that the commercial 
advantages were bound to be immense as “Darjeeling is the 
natural outlet and inlet for trade of Tibet and Southern 
Mongolia”. As regards political advantages, he expected much 
from the friendship with “the two great pontiffs of the 
Buddhist Church who exercise boundless influence over the 
wild tribes of Central Asia," Their influence was so great 
that “the present dynasty of China has had to conciliate it 
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in order to secure its own existence.” He felt that time had 
passed for wailing “till the wall of Chinese obstruction should 
fall as fell the walls of Jericho’'. He therefore wanted that 
the British should act at once and send a special envoy to 
Peking to secure the Chinese permission for a British mission 
to Lhasa. 21 

Lord Randolph Churchill was very much attracted by 
these proposals and agreed to send Macaulay first to Peking to 
arrange with the Chinese Foreign Office for the passports and 
then as the head of the Mission to Tibet. The Government of 
India had no alternative, but to allow Macaulay to “try his 
luck”, especially when it was pointed out that the Chinese 
Government were well disposed towards the British and that 
the Chinese embassy in London was favourable to the propo¬ 
sal. 22 

N. O’ Conor, the British Charge d’Alfaires in China, did 
not welcome Macaulay’s visit to Peking as he felt that it would 
wantonly publicise the Tibetan project. He felt that he could by 
himself arrange quietly for the passports. The British Foreign 
Office did not appreciate O’Conor’s suggestion. It, however, 
assured him that Macaulay would not take any steps except in 
concert with the British legation there. 23 

The grant of passports 

Macaulay, accompanied by Sarat Das, about whom we 
referred to earlier, arrived in Peking on 9 October 1885. By that 
lime the subject of the mission was already discussed by the 
Chinese Government. O’ Conor learnt that the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment was not favourably disposed to the British proposals for 
a Mission to Tibet and that Sung, formerly Amban in Tibet, 
and then tutor to the young Chinese Emperor, was particularly 
active in fomenting opposition to them. 21 


“'Macaulay’s Memo for Lord Randolph Churchill, n. 16. 

IX F.S.E., October 1885, 1—2j (K. W. 1). 

"Telegram of O’Conor to British Foreign Office, 8 August 1885. 
F.S.E., October 1885, 40. 

"F.S.E July 1886, 744. 
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From the very beginning the TsungJi Yamen, the Chinese 
Foreign Office raised an objection to the issue of passports on 
the ground that the Tibetans would oppose it, and that # the 
Chinese Government had no power to impose its wishes on Tibet. 
Macaulay countered the first objection of the Tsungli Yamen 
by asserting that the Tibetan frontier officials whom he had 
met in the course of his official tour of the Sikkim-Tibet fron¬ 
tier, pointed out that the prohibition to the entry of Europeans 
into Tibet was due to Chinese insistence only. Further, he told 
the Tsungli Yamen that he had seen a placard on the Tibetan 
frontier with Chinese characters and Imperial seal affixed to it, 
prohibiting all passage to foreigners. The Tsungli Yamen denied 
that and considered that the placard was “probably a forgery”. 26 
After a good deal of argument, finally in November 1885, the 
passports were granted, but the request for a copy of instruc¬ 
tions to be sent to the Amban at Lhasa was declined on the 
ground that it would be contrary to etiquette. 26 

Nature and size of the mission 

O’ Conor believed that the grant of passports was not the 
end of the matter, but only the beginning of their difficulties. 
He feared that both the Chinese and Tibetan local influence 
would throw obstacles in the way of the Mission’s entry into 
Tibet. To obviate their difficulty he recommended that the 
Mission should be organized on a commercial rather than a 
political footing, by which he meant that it should not be accom¬ 
panied by a large military escort, which would certainly give the 
Tibetans the impression that the Mission was an advance guard 
of an invading army. He wanted that the Mission, on its admis¬ 
sion into Tibet, should remain there indefinitely until the mat¬ 
ters were smoothened over and satisfactory arrangements made 
for the future. He cautioned the Government of India that “if 
the Tibetan trade is not forced upon under present advantages, 
the country may be closed firmly than ever and years elapse 
before we could get the point now arrived at”. 87 

~ SS F. S. £., July 1886, 744. 

2 *F. S. £., January 1886, 373 502 (K. W. 1). 

® 7 Letter of O’Conor to Dufferin, 16 November 1885, F. S. £., January 
1886. 494. 
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Macaulay did nol accept O’ Conor’s view that the 
Mission should be organized on a commercial basis. He wan¬ 
ted that it should be organized on a political basis by which he 
meant that it should be accompanied by a large military escort. 
He laid more emphasis on the political results of the Mission 
since he looked upon the despatch of a friendly Mission to Lhasa 
as an important “link in a great chain by which we should seek 
to connect the interests that exist in Corea with those that exist 
in Herat’’. 28 Secondly, he felt that the Mission could well supp¬ 
lant the Russian influence in Central Asia by that of the British. 
In Tibet, he continued, the constantly discussed question was, 
which of the two great “absorbing powers”, the British or the 
Russian, was going to supplant the Chinese sovereignty and ex¬ 
tinguish the great line of the Lama of Potala. That fear, he belie¬ 
ved was the cause of the Tibetan policy of exclusion and hoped 
that by demonstrating that they had no intention of annexing 
Tibet they could enormously increase their influence in Central 
Asia. Moreover he felt that the cordial reception of the Mission 
at Lhasa would lead to a better understanding with China. Once 
the British envoy and the Chinese Amban were able to meet in 
the court of the Dalai Lama on cordial terms, he had no doubt 
that the British influence in Central Asia would receive tremen¬ 
dous boost as the different tribes of that region ewe their spiri¬ 
tual and temporal allegiance to the Dalai Lama and the Chinese 
emperor aspectively. At the same time he was confident that 
they could checkmate the Russian expansion in Central Asia by 
bringing home to the minds of the people of that region “the 
difference between the Russian and British policy in Asia” and 
induce a feeling in “our favour”. 29 

Macaulay, it is evident, had overemphasized the possible 
political results of the Mission. He was no doubt correct in his 
anticipation that the British influence would receive an accession 
of strength in case of favourable reception at Lhasa. But the 
question was whether the Mission would ever be able to reach 


“Letter of Macaulay to Government of India, 21 January 1886, F.S.E., 
July 1886, 744. 

w lbid. 
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Lhasa. Subsequent events proved that this was the case. More¬ 
over he was not correct in his thinking that the despatch of the 
British Mission to Lhasa would lead to the establishment of cor¬ 
dial relations with the Chinese. The Chinese, though they agreed 
to the despatch of the British Mission to Lhasa, were never 
happy about it. The British annexation of Upper Burma had 
upset them. They were apprehensive of the British designs over 
Tibet. In those circumstances it was too much to expect that 
they would welcome the British presence in Tibet. Macaulay was 
too incompetent a person to understand the complexities of the 
Chinese character and the subtlety of their diplomacy. 

Dufferin did not share Macaulay’s belief in the profound 
political results of the Mission, and he thought that the commer¬ 
cial results also would prove for sometime to be “inconsider¬ 
able”. He therefore agreed with O’ Conor that the Mission 
should be organized on a small scale. 30 

Tibetan opposition to the Mission 

Early in 1886, the Mission was organized and assembled at 
Darjeeling under the leadership of Macaulay. Though 
O’ Conor and Dufl'erin agreed that it should be small it grew 
larger. All the details of the Mission like its constitution, the 
size of its escort etc., were published in British newspapers 
and that information soon reached the Chinese Government. 31 
The Tsungli Yamen informed O’ Conor that the Viceroy of 
Szechuan province, under whose special direction Tibet was 
placed, was alarmed at the British usurpation of Upper Burma, 
and being ignorant of the British intentions in Tibet thought 
it desirable to despatch certain number of troops into that 
country so as to “guard against a surprise”. 32 

In Tibet, the news of the Mission caused alarm. Both 
the Amban and the Viceroy of the Szechuan province reported 
to the Chinese Government of the Tibetan opposition to the 

ao F.S.E., July 1886, 744—795 (K. W. 1). 

""Letter of O'Conor to Dufferin, 11 May 1886. F. S. E., September 
1886, 428. 

»*lbid. 
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Mission and warned that it would be resisted. 3 ^ Similarly an 
influential Tibetan Lama on a visit to Peking informed the 
Viceroy Li Hung Chang that the Tibetans were opposed to 
the Mission as they feared that their territory and religion 
would be interfered with. The Viceroy calmed the fears 
of the Lama and told him to use his influence to obtain 
commercial and trading facilities for British Indian subjects 
and to find a certain place where they could exchange merchan¬ 
dize. Li Hung Chang felt that a small escort of ten members 
would be “more likely than a larger one to forward the objects 
of the Mission”. 34 

The Mission did not start immediaiely since in February 
1886 the Am ban at Lhasa was recalled and the new Am ban 
was not expected to join his post until after a few months. 
Meanwhile the news came that the Tibetan had decided to 
oppose it. 35 The Tibetan determination to oppose the Mission 
came to surface when the Jongpen of Phari refused to receive 
from the Maharaja of Sikkim, the communication of the 
Government of India to the Tibetan Government, intimating 
the date of the Mission’s departure. The Jongpen refused to 
receive the communication on the ground that he was under 
strict orders from Lhasa not to allow any communications 
or persons to cross the frontier. 34 

Meanwhile, further news was received that the Tibetans 
had assembled their army on the frontier. Macaulay proposed 
to the Government of India that the Mission should advance 
to the Sikkim-Tibet frontier and hold parleys with the 
Tibetan frontier officers. He stated that his views were suppor¬ 
ted by the Prime Minister of Sikkim who had attributed the 
Tibetan opposition to the Mission to the failure of the Amban 

8S Quoted in Yao-ting Sung, Chinese Tibetan Relations 1890 1947 
(London, 1949), p. 19. 

“•Letter of O’Conor, n.3l. 

3S Telegrams of Government of Bengal to Government of India, 2 
and 26 May 1886. F.S.E ., September 1886, 413—475 (K. W. 1). 

“•Telegram from Lieut. Governor of Bengal to Viceroy, 18 May 1886. 
F. S. E. t September 1886, 415. 
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at Lhasa to fulfil the instructions from his Government, as he 
had no influence over the Tibetans due to his impending 
departure. He further informed the Government of Tndia that 
the Sikkim Prime Minister had offered to proceed in advance 
to Tibet to explain to the monks the pacific intentions of the 
Mission. 37 

Macaulay further suggested to the Government of Tndia 
to use, when the Mission had reached the Sikkim-Tibet fron¬ 
tier, the services of the Maharaja of Sikkim, Thothab Namgyal, 
to secure a preliminary interview between the former 
and the Tibetan officials at Phari. In case the Maharaja 
declined, or was unable to effect this, Macaulay proposed that 
he should sit down at the border, demand an interview with the 
Amban, issue a proclamation in the Tibetan language contain¬ 
ing the text of the passport, distribute largesse and await the 
result. 38 

From the above it is clear that Macaulay wanted to push 
the Mission across the frontier at any cost. This need not cause 
any surprise, since he was the brain behind the Mission. The 
assertion that the Prime Minister of Sikkim had recommended 
that the Mission should go to the frontier to hold parleys with 
the Chinese officials need not be iaken seriously. The “Sikkim 
Prime Minister” was after all a petty official who dared not say 
anything to displease a British official. 

The Government of India was not in a mood to accept 
Macaulay’s suggestion and asked him to stay at Darjeeling and 
await further orders. 39 All that he was allowed to do was to 
employ the Dew an of Sikkim in his personal capacity, as the 
servant of the Maharaja, but not as British envoy or represen¬ 
tative, to ascertain the real feelings of the Tibetans. In this way 
it wanted to escape all the harm to its prestige if a counter¬ 
mand was issued after an unsuccessful formal negotiation. 


a7 Telegram of Macaulay to Government of India, 3 June 1886. 

F.S.E., September 1886, 421. 

M lhid. 

^'Telegram from Government of India to Macaulay, 7 June 1886. 
F.S.E., September 1886, 423. 
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The action of the Government of India in turning down 
the suggestion of Macaulay was reasonable, for there was no 
guarantee that his plan would succeed. When the Government 
was not prepared to force a passage across the frontier, the 
return of the Mission would have been most humiliating and 
would delay the opening of Tibet for a long time. 

Mission countermanded 

While the Mission stayed idly at Darjeeling, other develop¬ 
ments had taken place. As noted earlier, Dufferin had annexed in 
the latter part of 1885, Upper Burma, a country with traditional 
ties to China. He was, therefore, anxious to obtain the Chinese 
recognition of this annexation. China, taking advantage of the 
British anxiety, secured the countermand of the Mission. Tn 
return, it agreed to recognize British rule and supremacy in 
Burma, to enter into a trade convention, and take steps to pro¬ 
mote and stimulate trade between India and Tibet. 40 On 
26 July 1886, the Secretary of State for India asked the Govern¬ 
ment to countermand the Mission. 41 

The failure of the Mission is not a surprise. From the very 
beginning it met with determined opposition from both the 
Chinese as well as the Tibetans. The British, instead of allaying 
the suspicions of the Chinese, roused them by their inept handl¬ 
ing of the negotiations. When Macaulay went to Peking for 
passports, the Chinese were under the impression that the Bri¬ 
tish proposed to send the Mission to Tibet through the mainland 
of China since the passports were issued under the terms of the 
Chefoo Convention of 13 September I876. 4a The change of the 


l0 S.C.E., September 1886, 390. 

^'Letter of Secretary of State for India to Viceroy, 26 July 1886. 
E.S.E., September Is86, 389. 

4 *ln 1874, the British sent a Mission of exploration to the Burma- 
Yunnan border under the command of Colonel Browne. It included 
as Chinese interpreter A. R. Margary, an official of the British 
legation at Peking. Margary was murdered and there was strong 
suspicion that the local Yunnan Government was involved in 
a. Taking advantage of this incident the British forced on the 
Chinese the Chefoo Convention of 13 September 1876. Under the 

( Contd. on next page) 
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Mission’s route, the size of the Mission coming soon after the 
British annexation of Upper Burma, confirmed the Chinese 
suspicions as to its objectives. They became more determined to 
resist than ever when they learnt that the original commercial 
purpose of the Mission was enlarged to include the investiga¬ 
tion of the mineral resources of Tibet. The Mission included 
Ur. Oldham, the Geologist. 

Apart from the Chinese opposition, the Mission was un¬ 
lucky to have Macaulay as its leader. He lacked the necessary 
diplomatic skill for such enterprise. The way in which he sold 
the project to Randolph Churchill, over the head of Duffcrin, 
was hardly calculated to win the support of the Government of 
Tndia for the Mission. Moreover, Macaulay was unable to keep 
anything secret. Even vvhile the talks weTe in progress at 
Peking for the grant of passports, O’Conor found it necessary 
to caution the Government of India not to give publicity to 
the negotiations, as he felt that if the matter became public, 
Russia, France, and other countries would certainly harass 
China with similar demands. 13 The Government of India found 
it necessary to warn Macaulay to be specially discreet in the 
matter. Finally, Macaulay’s insistence on pomp and show proved 
fatal to the Mission. Had the Mission been small there would 
perhaps have been no trouble in reaching the destination. 

Leaving aside all these considerations, the political situa¬ 
tion in Central Asia was not conducive to the success of the 
Mission. The advance of Russia by gigantic strides towards 
Afghanistan was the most important event of the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century. The Russian advance to Merv and 


final article of the Convention the British were allowed to send to 
Tibet “a mission of exploration next year by the way of Peking 
through Kansu and Koko-Nor, or by the way of Ssu-Ch’uan to 
Tibet, and thence to India. . . The separate article was ignored 
and the British did not send a Mission to Tibet in 1877 as provid¬ 
ed in 1 he last article of the Convention. The Convention was not 
ratified in its entirety until 1886, 

“Letter of O’Conor to Government of Tndia, 10 November 1885. 
F.S.E., January 1886, 373-502 (K. W.). 
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the Panjdeh crisis of 1885 emphasized the need to maintain 
friendly relations with China. The necessity of conciliating 
China became apparent as it seemed to be the bulwark against 
Russian expansion in Asia. Even as early as 1883, the British 
parliamentary Under Secretary announced that the British 
Government "was fully aware of the great and transcendent 
importance of good understanding" with China. 44 The need 
for an understanding with China became essential with annexa¬ 
tion of Burma to the British Empire. To obtain Chinese recogni¬ 
tion of its annexation which it considered more important than 
Tibet, the Government of Tndia cancelled the Macaulay Mission 
to Tibet. 

To conclude, Macaulay’s Mission had failed because of 
the inability of the Government of India to gauge the intensity 
of the feelings of the Tibetans against the opening of their 
country to foreigners. Moreover, during the years 1885-86, when 
this Mission was organized and countermanded, the Government 
of Tndia was involved in affairs concerning Afghanistan and 
Burma. It had no time to devote its attention wholly to the 
affairs concerning Tibet. It, therefore, thought it desirable to 
wait for some time for the opening of Tibet. 

The failure of Macaulay’s Mission, and particularly the 
Tibetan advance after its withdrawal, however, brought into 
focus two flaws in the British Treaty with Sikkim (1861) namely 
(1) the non-definition of the de jure status of Sikkim and (2) the 
privilege granted to the Maharaja to stay for three months in a 
year at Chumbi in Tibet. Tibet tried to exploit these weaknesses 
to prevent the British expansion towards the north of the Hima¬ 
laya. In the next chapter it will be seen how the subsequent 
relations of the Government of India with Tibet revolved around 
the status of Sikkim. 

4 

**Quoted in E. V. G. Kiernan, British Diplomacy in China 1880-1885 
(London, 193V), p. 301. 
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No sooner had the Macaulay Mission been abandoned than 
the news came that the Tibetans had advanced thirteen miles into 
Northern Sikkim across the Jelap pass and occupied a place 
called Lingtu on the Darjeeling road. The Government of India 
thought that the Tibetans had resorted to that action due to 
their fear of the Macaulay Mission and hoped that they would 
withdraw on learning about its abandonment. At the same time it 
was afraid of the political effects of that aggression on the Hima¬ 
layan states of Sikkim, Bhutan and Nepal. Therefore it very 
much wanted to get the aggression vacated, but was not prepared 
to achieve that either by force of arms or with the help of 
China as it might lead to very embarrassing results. H.M. Durand, 
Secretary to the Government of India, summed up the situation 
in the following words : 

There remains the unpleasant fact that the Tibetans are 
holding a piece of Sikkim. They might go back when they 
know that our Mission has broken up, but they may 
not and if not, the political effect would be decidedly bad. 
Tibet and China do undoubtedly exercise a certain influence 
in Bhutan, Sikkim and Nepal, but we do not want that 
influence increased and solidified. Sikkim stands in a very 
peculiar position. It is by treaty practically an Indian 
feudatory state...Nevertheless, the Maharaja is much in 
the hands of the Tibetans. It will, I fear, be difficult to 
get them out of the country if they take a fancy of staying 
there and assert claims to suzerainty. Any discussion on 
these points with China might have very embarrassing 
results . 1 


'Official note by H. M. Durand, 2 August 1886. F. S. E., September 
1886, 413-76 (K. W. 1). 
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Macaulay proposed to the Government of India that he 
should be deputed to the Sikkim-Tibet frontier to discuss the 
matter with the Amban and representatives of Tibet. The 
Government rejected the proposal as it felt that any advance by 
him across the British border would probably be misconstrued 
by the Chinese and might lead to “embarrassing collision or 
rebuff”. 2 Moreover, Dufi'erin felt that “whatever is done in 
reference to the threatened aggression of the Tibetans, should 
not be done through Mr. Macaulay.” 3 He, therefore instructed. 
Macaulay to break up his Mission “completely and ex¬ 
peditiously”. 4 

Attitude of the Maharaja 

The Tibetans showed no signs of withdrawal from their 
position at Lingtu, even when they learnt that the Macaulay 
Mission had been abandoned. Instead they took steps to consoli¬ 
date their position by building a fort at that place. The 
Maharaja of Sikkim, Thothab Namgyal, who was then staying 
in the Chumbi valley of Tibet supported the Tibetan action and 
declared that the land in occupation really belonged to Tibet, 
even though Sikkim as a matter of grace was allowed to use it. 
He maintained that Tibet had asserted its rights and resumed 
the tract as “the Sikkim people have exposed their country to 
the English like meat before a dog.” 6 

The action of the Maharaja in supporting the Tibetan 
claims was not surprising as he himself was a half-Tibetan, while 
his mother and wife were pure Tibetans. As already noted in 
the last chapter, he was under the influence of his Tibetan wife 
whom he had married in 1880. She became the chief advocate 
of the Tibetan point of view in the Sikkim Darbar. Further, 
the Maharaja, in contravention of Article Seven of the Treaty of 
1861 with the Government of India, appointed Ex-Dewan 

z Telegram of Government of India to Macaulay, 4 August 1886. 
F.S.E ., September 1880, 463. 

»F.S.E., 1886, 413-75 (K. W. 1). 

‘Telegram of Government of India to Macaulay, n. 2. 

■‘Quoted in the note on “Tibetan Aggression in Sikkim” by W. 
Oldham, Dy. Commissioner of Darjeeling, 31 July 1886. F.S.E., 
September 1880, 473. 
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Namguay as his Minister at Chumbi. As a matter of fact, the 
Maharaja’s action was the logical outcome of his secret treaty 
with Tibet which he had signed at a place called Gating in^Tibet 
in 1886. The treaty was in the form of petition from the 
Maharaja to the ‘Amban’. It ran as follows : 

. . . from the time of Chogal Penchoo Namguay (the first 
Raja of Sikkim) all our Rajas and other subjects have 
obeyed the orders of China . . .You have ordered us by 
strategy or force to stop the passage . . . between Sikkim 
and British territory, but we are small and the Sarkar (the 
Government of India) is great, and we may not succeed, 
and may then fall into the mouth of the tiger-lion. Tn 
such a crisis, if you, as our old friend, can make some 
arrangement, even then in good and evil we will not leave 
the shelter of the feet of China and Tibet . . . We all. King 
and subjects, priests and laymen, honestly promise to 
prevent persons from crossing the boundary. 6 

To prevent further mischief, the Government of Bengal 
reminded the Maharaja that his support to Tibet was a violation 
of Articles 19 and 20 of the 1861 Sikkim Treaty with the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 7 He was therefore asked to return at once to 
his capital. 8 The Maharaja paid no heed to that advice. 

The suggestions of the Bengal Government 1886 

The Government of Bengal was very much worried of the 
continued Tibetan presence in Sikkim as it was causing alarm 
among the inhabitants of Darjeeling and also resulted in a 
severe damage to the British prestige in the Himalayan states. 
Sir Rivers Thompson, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 


'Quoted in H. H. Riseley, ed.. The Sikkim Gazetteer (Calcutta, 1894), 
p. viii. 

’Articles 19 and 20 of 1861 treaty respectively forbade Sikkim to cede 
or lease any part of its territory to another state without British 
permission, or allow passage of armed forces through its territory 
without British consent. 

■Letter of Dy. Commissioner of Darjeeling to the Maharaja of 
Sikkim dated 28 July 1886. Quoted in Oldham's note, n. 6. 
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wanted that the Government of India should take steps to 
secure the immediate withdrawal of the Tibetans from Lingtu. 
For securing this object he made three alternative suggestions 
namely (1) negotiations with Tibetan frontier officials, (2) in¬ 
tervention of China, and (3) use of force. As to the first 
suggestion, he felt that negotiations with local officers were of 
no use. The second proposal, that is, China’s intervention was 
mentioned casually and not discussed fully. He felt that as a 
final resort, force had to be used. 9 

The Government of India was not favourably disposed to 
the use of force as it felt that the local Tibetan authorities 
might appeal to Lhasa and Peking. In that event it may find 
itself involved in a quarrel with China. The Government of 
India thought that it would be most prudent to leave the 
Tibetans alone for the moment and to see whether a “delay of 
few weeks or months may not end in their quiet retirement”. 10 

The expectation was belied. The Tibetans showed their 
intention to annex Lingtu permanently by “consecrating” the 
spot. To the Bengal Government the situation was annoying. 
Therefore it once again asked the Government of India to use 
force and suggested a “local treatment” i. e. the expulsion of 
the Tibetans either by the Deputy Commissioner of Darjeeling 
or by the Sikkim Dewan supported by British arms. 11 Once again 
the Government of India rejected the suggestion as it feared that 
any forceful expulsion of the Tibetans from Lingtu might be 
viewed by the Chinese as an attempt to force a passage into 
Tibet. It further stated : 

It is ... of far greater importance to prove that the terms 
of the Burma-Chinese Convention have been, and will be 
scrupulously respected, than to get rid of (a) troublesome 
handful of men at Langthu. 18 

•Letter of Government of Bengal to Government of India, 13 
September 1886. F. 5. £., October, 1886, 543. 

“Letter of Government of India to Government of Bengal, 9 October 
1886. F. S. E., October 1886,553. 

11 F. S. E., Februaty 1887, 288-300 (K. W. 1). 

“Letter of Government of India to Government of Bengal, 20 
January 1887. F.S.E., February 1887, 297. 
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Dufferin was more anxious to settle with China all the 
questions relating to the newly acquired territory of Burma. He 
thought that the problem of Tibetans in Sikkim could afford to 
wait a little longer. Moreover he was afraid that any forceful 
expulsion of the Tibetans from Lingtu might result in all 
stoppage of trade on the Sikkim-Tibet frontier. In view of these 
considerations, all that the Bengal Government allowed was to 
warn the Maharaja of Sikkim of the "probable consequences 
of his practical abandonment of Sikkim 1 ’. 13 

As the Tibetans did not vacate Lingtu even by the end of 
1886, the Government of India thought that the impasse cannot 
be resolved without the intervention of Sir John Walsham, the 
British Minister at Peking. Therefore on 20 January 1887, the 
Government of India requested Walsham to seek the Chinese 
intervention for the withdrawal of the Tibetans from Lingtu 
provided that : 

any request for the withdrawal of the Tibetans should 
not be based on their being within the limits of Sikkim 
nor even that your Excellency should mention the fact 
that their position is in Sikkim; because any mention of the 
boundary might give rise to a specific assertion of China’s 
suzerainty over Sikkim, which it is very desirable to 
avoid. 14 

New suggestions of the Bengal Government 1887 

While the Government of India was in correspondence with 
Walsham, Sir Rivers Thompson made certain new suggestions 
to the former. Firstly, he wanted that Maharaja Thothab Nam- 
gyal might be invited to Darjeeling to enter into a new treaty 
with the Government of India, so that the weakness of the 1861 
Treaty regarding the status of Sikkim, the right of the Maharaja 
to levy transit duties, and his privilege to reside in the Chumbi 
valley of Tibet, could be removed. Secondly, he wanted that the 
Maharaja might be used as a mediator to carry the Viceroy’s 

,3 Letter of Government of India to Government of Bengal, 20 January 
1887. F. S. E. February 1887, 297. 

u Letter of Government of India to Walsham, 20 January 1887. 
F. S. £., February 1887, 298. 
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letter of warning to the Tibetan Government, intimating that 
the intruders at Lingtu would be expelled from that place if 
they do not withdraw by 1 October 1887. Thirdly, he suggested 
that Tibet might be asked to send representatives to meet the 
British officials, to demarcate the Sikkim-Tibet boundary. 16 In 
order to induce the Maharaja to enter into a new treaty. Sir 
Rivers Thompson recommended to the Government of India 
that the annual allowances of the former might be increased 
from Rs. 12,000 to Rs. 18,000. 

The Government of India accepted the first two sugges¬ 
tions of Sir Rivers Thompson but rejected his last one on 
the ground that time was not ripe for entering into direct 
negotiations with Tibet for the demarcation of Sikkim-Tibet 
boundary. 16 

The suggestion of Sir Rivers Thompson to invite the 
Maharaja of Sikkim to Darjeeling to make him enter into a 
new treaty was a shrewd move, for the Maharaja’s visit to Dar¬ 
jeeling would be an appropriate sequence to his prolonged stay 
at Chumbi and his association there with the anti-British party. 
Secondly, it would give confidence to the people of Sikkim that 
the Government of India was determined neither to set aside 
the reigning family, nor to abandon the state to the Tibetan 
faction and their instigators across the frontier. 

In March 1887, the Government of Bengal sent an invita¬ 
tion to Maharaja Thothab Namgyal asking him to visit Dar¬ 
jeeling on or before 13 June 1887. Meanwhile, the Tibetans 
showed further indications of making their annexation of Lingtu 
permanent by levying taxes. Sir Steuart Bayley, the new Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor of Bengal, was worried about the likely reper¬ 
cussions of the continued Tibetan occupation of Lingtu, on the 
Sikkimese. He informed the Government of India that its 
policy of 


“Letter of Government of Bengal to Government of India, 18 March 
1887. F. S. E., June 1887, 280. 

“Letter of Government of India to Government of Bengal, 13 May 
1887. F.S.E.. June 1887, 289. 
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non-interference can only be interpreted by them (the 
Sikkimese), by the Tibetans and by our own people as a 
sign of weakness and the end is likely to be further aggres¬ 
sion on the part of the Tibetans, while the peo|fle of 
Sikkim finding we do not stir a finger to help them will 
gravitate towards Tibet and accept the policy imposed on 
them from there. 17 

To avoid such a contingency he advocated the use of force 
rather than acquiesce permanently in the Tibetan usurpa¬ 
tion. But he felt that the problem could be solved by making a 
reference to China, acknowledging its paramount position in 
Tibet. 18 

Maharaja declines to visit Darjeeling 

The Maharaja, Thothab Namgyal, declined the invitation 
of the Government of Bengal to visit Darjeeling on the lame 
excuse that he had not received a reply to the letter which he had 
addressed to the Government of Tibet on the subject of con¬ 
struction of a fort at Lingtu. 

The Lieutenant-Governnor renewed the invitation for 
October 1887 and warned the Maharaja that if he chose to dis¬ 
regard the invitation, other measures would be taken to put an 
end to the “complicated condition of affairs” in Sikkim. He 
further informed him that all future correspondence of Govern¬ 
ment of Tndia with the kingdom would be made with its two 
notables, Khangsa Dewan and the Phodang Lama, who would 
be regarded for the time being as the responsible administrators 
of the kingdom. 18 The Bengal Government resorted to this 
action as it learnt that the Maharaja had contemplated appoin¬ 
ting the pro-Tibetan Yangthang Kazi as the head of the Govern¬ 
ment. 20 


"Letter of Sir Steuart Bayley to Mackenzie Wallace, Personal 
Secretary to Viceroy, 24 May 1887. F.S.E., 1887, 293—296 (K.W. 3). 

"Ibid 

‘•F.S.E., July 1887, 201. 

“Yangthang Kazi was for several years Sikkim’s vakeel (agent) at 
Darjeeling. He resigned that office in 1884, and left for Chumbi 
where he became the adviser of the Maharaja’s mother who had 
great influence over her son. 
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The Maharaja declined the renewed invitation of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal to visit Darjeeling on the 
ground that he had been ordered by the Chinese and Tibetan 
authorities not to cross into the British territory. He informed 
the Government of Bengal that he was bound to China and 
Tibet by the Treaty signed by him in 1886. Further he protested 
against the Bengal Government’s orders providing for the admi¬ 
nistration of his kingdom in the hands of the Khangsa Dewan 
and the Phodung Lama during his absence. He demanded the 
payment of his annual allowance which the Government of India 
had suspended in 1886. al 

The letter of the Maharaja is very important as it not only 
contained a definite statement of his submission to the Govern¬ 
ment of Tibet and China, but also because of the fact that it 
practically amounted to a repudiation of all his engagements 
with the Government of India by which he was bound not to 
spend more than 3 months a year in Tibet. After staying in Tibet 
for about two years, in spite of the repealed remonstrances of 
the Government of Bengal, he declared himself unable to meet 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal at Darjeeling on the 
ground that he had been forbidden to do so by the Tibetan 
Government and the Amban at Lhasa. 

The reason for the Maharaja’s action was obvious. He con¬ 
cluded front the weak policy of the Government of India that 
it did not mean business. He was asked to return to his capital 
as long ago as September 1886, he declined; he was invited to 
visit Darjeeling in June 1887, again he declined; the invitation was 
repeated for October 1887, once again he declined ; yet beyond 
the stoppage of his pension nothing came of all this. The only 
inference he could draw was that the Government of India was 
afraid of China and Tibet as strong powers. It was true that he 
had lost his annual allowance and had entertained some indistinct 
fear that something might happen t but the Tibetan danger being 

21 Letter of Maharaja of Sikkim to Government of Bengal, dated nil. 
received on 5 September 1887. F.S.E., January 1888, 2. 

Tn 1886 , the Government of India suspended the annual allowance 
of Rs. 12,000 to the Maharaja as he refused to return to his capital 
Gangtok from Chumbi in Tibet where he was then staying. 
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clear and manifest prevailed. Further he was surrounded by 
persons wholly Tibetan in feeling whom he could not disobey. 

The letter of the Maharaja convinced Sir Steuart Bayley 
of the dangers involved in the policy of inaction of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. He was afraid that the Maharaja’s refusal to visit 
Darjeeling together with the Tibetan occupation of Lingtu may 
force the pro-British Lepcha faction to make a submission to 
Tibet. Moreover he felt that the process of the decline of their 
influence in Sikkim was so rapid that unless some means of 
checking it be speedily adopted, they would soon find them¬ 
selves face to face with the necessity of re-conquering Sikkim 
from the pro-Tibetan faction. 22 He was convinced that : 

the occupation of Lingtu is not an isolated measure 
of aggression taken by the local authorities on their own 
motion, but a part of the general policy adopted by Tibet 
of controlling the affairs of Sikkim in a spirit hostile to 
the British Government. 23 

The inaction of the Government of India was commented 
upon both in England and India. In England, the Chambers of 
Commerce of Manchester and Leeds began to press the Govern¬ 
ment to open Tibet for trade and pointed out that if the British 
did not hurry up and open Tibet for trade, they might well 
find themselves forestalled by another nation. 24 [n India, the 
tea planters were very much alarmed at the presence of the 
Tibetans in Sikkim, and feared for their considerable investment 
in territory the title to which might soon be in dispute. 26 In 
view of the above fears, Dufferin decided to expel the Tibetans 
from Lingtu by force, without further delay. He conveyed his 
decision to Walsham. 


“Letter of Government of Bengal to Government of India, 28 Sep¬ 
tember 1887. F.S.E., January 1888, 1. 

a3 lbid 

24 Alastair Lamb, Britain and Chinese Central Asia (London, i960), 

p. 182. 

“Ristley, n. 6, pp. xv-xvi. 
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Walshatn’s attempts 

Walsham had already made informal approaches to the 
Tsungli Yamen, the Chinese Foreign Office, on this matter, but 
did not specify to them that the Tibetans were in Sikkim terri¬ 
tory as he felt that “there might be considerable awkwardness if 
a question of jurisdictional rights were stated”.- 0 But on learn¬ 
ing that the Government of India decided to expel the Tibetans 
by force, he intimated to the Yamen the place of the Tibetan 
aggression. The Yamen thereupon requested Walsham that 
nothing decisive should be done until it received a report of the 
situation from Lhasa. He was requested to persuade the Govern¬ 
ment of India, pending amicable settlement, to postpone its 
decision to expel the Tibetans by force since that “might affect 
friendly relations”. 27 

Throughout the winter of 1887-88 the Yamen and the 
Chinese legation at London fought hard to delay the expulsion of 
the Tibetans. Sir Halliday Macartney, the Secretary of the Chinese 
Legation at London, requested the British Foreign Office that 
the proposed measures to drive out the Tibetans from Lingtu 
might be postponed since his Government had sent orders to the 
Amban to secure the withdrawal of the Tibetan force. 28 In 
view of these requests the Viceroy deferred the action till 
15 March 1888.‘- 9 

Paul’s deputation to Sikkim November 1887 

As soon as the Government of India decided to expel the 
Tibetans by force, the Government of Bengal deputed A, W. 
Paul, Deputy Commissioner of Darjeeling to visit Gangtok, the 
new capital of Sikkim, in the beginning of November 1887. He 
was asked to ascertain the actual state of things there and 


“Letter of Walsham to Dufferm, 1 November 1887. F.S.E., January 
1888, 36. 

“Telegram of Walsham to Salisbury, 19 November 1887. F. S . £., 
January 1888, 37. 

“Letter of the British Foreign Office to India Office, 9 December 1887. 
F. S. E., January 1888, 168. 

“Letter of India Office to British Foreign Office, 15 December 1887. 
F. S. E., February 1888, 171. 
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beyond the frontier ; the general feeling of the population etc.; 
and also to induce the Maharaja to return to his country. The 
real object of Paul’s visit was to boost up the morale of the 
pro-British faction which had begun to lose heart due # to the 
prolonged absence of the Maharaja in Tibet and frequent threats 
and aggressive attitude of the Tibetan party. Paul found that 
Yangthang Kazi, and the monks of Pemionchi, who were largely 
recruited from Tibet, supported the Tibetan faction, whereas 
all the officers of the Sikkim Government supported the British. 
In spite of that they were attached to the Maharaja's family. 30 

In December 1887, the Maharaja Thothab Namgyal return¬ 
ed to his kingdom. His return was an indication that he had 
realized the consequences of disregarding the warnings of the 
Government of India. His return, though a welcome develop¬ 
ment so far as the Government of India was concerned, had put 
the members of the pro-British faction in an awkward position. 
They were afraid that the Maharaja may take violent measures 
against them for supporting the Government of India 
during his absence. To inspire them with confidence, the 
Bengal Government, stationed a party of Reserve Police at 
Kalimpong. 

Fresh appeals for postponement of expulsion 

In December 1887, the Government of India intimated to 
the Tibetan military officer at Lingtu that the British forces 
would occupy that place if it was not vacated by 15 March 
1888. On learning about this, the Tsungli Yamen and the 
Chinese Legation at London respectively requested Walsham and 
Lord Salisbury, the British Foreign Secretary, to get the action 
postponed by a few months on the ground that their new Amban 
was on his way to Lhasa. The Chinese Government hoped 
that the British would recognize the desirability of evacuation by 
the Tibetans at Lingtu by “the pacification of China than by the 
Indian Government having recourse to arms”. 

Salisbury was not convinced of the need to delay the 
action of the Viceroy. Thereupon Dufferin intimated 

“°Letter of Government of Bengal to Government of India, 10 February 
1888. F. S. £., February 1888, 188C. 
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Walsham that he would not postpone the proposed action on 
15 March 1888, but assured that the British troops would not 
enter Tibet unless they were attacked. 31 

General Graham's expedition 

In March 1888, a force of about 2,000 men under the 
command of General Graham took the held. A.W. Paul and 
J.C. White, an Executive Engineer of the Bengal Service, were 
attached to it as Political and Assistant Political Officers respec¬ 
tively. The force encountered little opposition and on 21 March 
1888 it took Lingtu after a brief clash with the Tibetans. 
This was the first time the Tibetans had clashed with the army 
of a Western power and they were badly defeated by the 
disciplined and well-equipped British Indian army. They 
were however not dismayed by the British show of force. 
Exactly two months after their expulsion from Lingtu, on 
21 May 1888, they made a surprise attack on the British position 
at a place called Gnatong in Sikkim and nearly succeeded in 
capturing Sir Steuart Bay ley who happened to be there at that 
time. The attack was repulsed with heavy loss to the Tibetans. 
Graham wanted to advance across the border into Tibet, but the 
Government refused to give him the necessary permission. 32 

The news of the Tibetan defeat caused considerable alarm 
in China. The Chinese Legation in London made enquiries 
with the British Foreign Office whether Dufferin had ordered the 
Indian army to cross the Tibetan frontier as was alleged in 
The Times of 24 May 1888. 33 The Chinese were, however, 
assured that the Indian army would not enter the Tibetan 

“Telegram of Dufferin to Walsham, 11 February 1888. F.S.E., 
February 1881, 188B. 

““North and North-Eastern Frontier Tribes” in Frontier and Overseas 
Expeditions from India , vol. 4, compiled in Intelligence Branch, 
Division of the Chief of the Staff, Army Headquarters, India 
(Simla, 1907), p. 55. 

“Telegram of Secretary of State to Viceroy, 28 May 1888. F.S.E., 
June 1888, 304. 
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territory, unless attacked by the Tibetans, in which case it would 
enter their territory to make the victory complete. 34 

After the attack on Cmatong, all remained quiet* on the 
frontier. The Government of Tndia informed Tibet that it 
was prepared to consider any overtures the latter may desire 
to make. Tibet, however, ignored all such feelers. 36 

The defeat of the Tibetans resulted in a slight change in 
the attitude of the leaders of the Tibetan faction towards 
the Government of Tndia. They became more submissive to the 
British than formerly. Barrnik Kazi, a leader of the pro-Tibetan 
faction, voluntarily submitted his dispute with the Ralong 
monastery to the decision of Paul. But in general their altitude 
was one of neutrality as “they still fear to throw in their lot 
with us, as they are still doubtful whether they will get any 
thing from us, and dread in default of our protection, the anger 
of the Tibetans.” 36 

The attitude of the Maharaja was “unsatisfactory”. He 
did not give any information of the Tibetan attack on Gnatong 
even though his half-brother Tinley Namgyal was aware of the 
Tibetan plans. 37 He allowed his Maharani to visit her father 
in the Chumbi, and on 27 April 1888 sent his three children to 
his mother who was also there. 

Final defeat of the Tibetans 

In September, 1888, the Tibetans were found to be con¬ 
centrating their army near Gnatong. Therefore, General 
Graham made an attack and pushed them across the border. 


s4 Telcgram of Viceroy to Secretary of State, 28 May 1888. F.S.E., 
June 1888, 30 ;'.. 

**F.S.E., July 1888, 344. 

s# Letter of Paul lo Government of Bengal, 9 July 1888. F.S.E., 
August 1888, 156. 

"Ibid 
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On 26 September 1888, he advanced into the Chumbi Valley, 
but he vacated it the next day. 38 

Soon after the expulsion of the Tibetans from Gnatong, a 
small force of British Indian army entered Gangtok. This 
measure alarmed the Maharaja. He fled to Chumbi, but was 
seized by the British army which had occupied that area for one 
day on 26 September 1888. Though he was asked to return to 
his kingdom, his eldest son Tchoda Namgyal and his half- 
brother Tinley Namgyal were allowed to remain in Tibet. 

The real reason for the marching of the troops to Gang-, 
tok was to re-assert the British position in Sikkim which had 
become critical by September 1888. The Tibetan faction re¬ 
asserted itself and there was complete collapse of the leading 
men of the British faction. Col. Mitchell, an officer attached 
to the expeditionary force, lelt that “as a political move the 
marching of troops to the capital of Sikkim has had a beneficial 
effect; the cordiality with which we have everywhere been 
greeted, and the hospitality received show that the friendly 
relations have been established”. 39 


s ®Letter of the Government of India to the Secretary of State for 
India, 8 October 1888. F. S. E., October 1888, 126. 

During General Graham’s advance into the Chumbi valley, a 
remarkable map of Sikkim was found in a house at Rinchinpong. In 
that map the Tibetan border was shown as extending up to the Rishi 
river i. e. about thirty miles in advance of the recognized frontier. 
Although the borders of Tibet were to this extent enlarged, the 
assertion of Tibetan paramount authority over Sikkim was not 
indicated on the map, for Sikkim was painted red while Tibet was 
painted yellow. Darjeeling district was shown as belonging to 
Sikkim as it was painted by the lighter shade of the red colour. 
H. H. Riseley afterwards Secretary to the Government of India, 
commented upon this map thus : 

As a political manifesto, the map is of peculiar interest at the 
present time, and one is disposed to wonder that our barbarous 
neighbour should have been so ready to adopt one of the 
characteristic weapons of modern diplomacy. 

— The Sikkim Gazetteer , n. 6, p. ix. 


’"Quoted in Overseas Expeditions, n. 34, p. 61. 
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The defeat of the Tibetans was severe and the British 
power was shown in unmistakable terms to the Maharaja of 
Sikkim and his people. The Government of India fqjt that 
“all along the northern border, not only in Sikkim and Tibet, 
but also in Bhutan and Nepal, the events of the last few years 
will have an excellent effect”. 40 

The Maharaja on his return threw himself on the clemency 
of the Government of India explaining that his flight was caused 
by fear and bad advice of those around him. Paul advised him 
to go to Darjeeling and make personal submission to the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, but the latter decided that the 
Maharaja need not come to Darjeeling but remain at 
Gangtok. 41 

The Lieutenant-Governor’s decision not to receive the 
Maharaja was based on the fear that it might be represented by 
the Tibetans and the Chinese that the Maharaja had been taken 
off as a prisoner by the British. He feared that it might lead 
to a further procrastination on the part of the Tibetans or possi¬ 
bly even to the Amban’s delaying his journey to the frontier in 
order to ascertain what had actually happened. 

Negotiations 

The defeat of the Tibetans convinced the Chinese that if 
they failed to come to terms with the British, they might lose their 
influence in Tibet. Therefore they announced that their Amban 
at Lhasa, Shen Tai, would proceed to the frontier to open nego¬ 
tiations with the British. On 21 December 1888, the Amban 
arrived at Gnatong and the talks began. 42 

The Government of India was represented by its Foreign 
Secretary H. M. Durand and A.W. Paul, the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner of Darjeeling. It announced that it was taking part in 
the talks out of the consideration that “the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment have shown a very conciliatory spirit towards England 


40 Letter of Government of India to Secretary of State, n. 40. 
41 F.S.E ., March 1889, 29. 

** Over seas Expedition, n. 34, p. 81, 
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throughout the course of the Tibetan difficulty”. Durand was 
instructed that the main objects of the negotiations were the 
“formal recognition of their exclusive supremacy in Sikkim and 
restoration of friendly relations with Tibet.” He was cautioned 
not to enter into any discussions with the Chinese regarding 
Sikkim since it was a ‘ feudatory of the British Empire and its 
position as such was defined by the treaty.” He was also asked 
to make it clear that “the Government of India cannot recognize 
the existence of any foreign rights or influence within the state 
(of Sikkim) and will not permit any interference with its affairs 
on the part of any foreign power.” As to the Sikkim-Tibet 
boundary, the Government of 1 ndia felt that there was no 
need to define it as that was already established. 43 

From the very beginning the talks headed towards a 
failure. The Amban, Shen Tai, refused to recognize the dispute 
as one between the British and the Tibetans. He took the 
ground that Tibet was part of the Chinese empire and the rights 
and interests of Tibet were the rights and interests of China. He 
desired to take the matter entirely into his hands and prevent 
any direct dealings on the part of the British with Tibet. He 
engaged to obtain the formal assent of the Lhasa Government to 
any agreement he may make, but made it clear that ‘shaffes’ or 
Tibetan councillors then in Chumbi were wholly incompetent 
to affix their signatures on that agreement. 44 

Though the British had recognized the suzerainty of China 
over Tibet, Durand refused to accept the contention of the 
Amban as he had refused to grant the British any trade facilities 
in Tibet on the ground that the lives of the British subjects 
other than Buddhists would be unsafe in Tibetan territory. 
Durand felt that the Amban while claiming “full rights and 
privileges appertaining to China as suzerain of Tibet . . . declines 
to recognize the existence of corresponding responsibilities.” 46 


48 Memorandum of Instructions given by Dufferin to Durand, dated 
16 November 1888. F.S.E., May 1889, 327. 

“Durand’s Memorandum on the negotiations with Amban, dated 
1 January 1889. F.S.E., May 1889, 325. 

u Ibid. 
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As regards Sikkim, the Amban agreed to acknowledge the 
de facto supremacy of the British, provided the Maharaja con* 
tinued to pay tribute to the Grand Lama and to the Goyernment 
of Tibet, and pay homage to the Amban at Lhasa. He further 
demanded that the Maharaja should be allowed to retain his 
dress and wear the hat and button conferred upon him by the 
Chinese Government. 46 

The Chinese terms were not acceptable to Durand as he 
felt that the question of homage was not a mere point of cere¬ 
monial, but an important one underlying the British position as 
a suzerain power. He refused to yield on this point and observ¬ 
ed that : 

If we give away in respect to Sikkim, we must be prepared 
to do so, at some future time, not only with regard to 
Bhutan and Nepal, but with regard to Kashmir and her 
feudatories, such as Hunza and Nagar, and with regard to 
any of the smaller Himalayan states which may have com¬ 
mitted themselves. We might even have China claiming 
suzerain rights over Darjeeling and the Bhutan Dooars, 
which we acquired from her so-called feudatories. 47 

Durand, therefore, recommended to the Government of 
India to refuse to recognize “any transaction on the part 
of the Raja of Sikkim which can be regarded in the light of a 
homage to a foreign power.” He, however, thought that the 
Government of India should make certain minor concessions to 
the Chinese. These were, (1) that the Government of India 
should leave the question of trade for separate consideration and 
settlement as it was difficult to obtain trade facilities without 
the use or show of force; (2) that as an act of courtesy to the 
Chinese Government, the Maharaja of Sikkim, Thothab Namg- 
yal, might be permitted to wear the hat and button conferred 
on him by the Chinese; (3) that the Maharaja of Sikkim might 
be permitted to send annually to the Dalai Lama and other 


4 'Durand’s Memorandum on the negotiations with Amban, dated 1 
January 1889. F.S.E., May 1889, 325. 

“Durand’s Memorandum on the course of Negotiations with Amban, 
dated nil. F.S.E., May 1889, 382. 
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leads of the Buddhist Church suitable letters and presents; (4) 
md that, as regards the Amban himself, the Maharaja of 
Sikkim might be permitted to send in future annual letters of 
mrely complimentary character “which should not be couched 
n the language of an inferior addressing a superior or be 
•egarded in the light of an homage.” 48 

Durand suggested that these concessions may be given only 
n the last resort to prevent the negotiations from breaking 
iown. He, however, felt that the Amban might not accept them 
is they fell short of his demands. As a matter of fact the atti- 
ude of the Amban was threatening. He told Durand that in the 
svent of the failure of the talks war might break out between 
Hhina and England. To that Durand replied that he had no 
loubt as to the result and added that it would not be decided 
n Sikkim, but in China. On hearing Durand’s reply the Amban 
‘shut up like a telescope” and begged Durand not to take his 
Amban’s) words seriously, but to consider them as a “joke”. 49 

Durand wanted that the Government of India should give 
ip the negotiations if the Amban refused to accept its terms, 
vloreover, he felt that the continued presence of the Amban on 
he frontier was doing damage to Indian interests, since the 
4aharaja of Sikkim tried to pay his “respects” to the Amban. 60 
kfter the breakdown of the talks, Durand felt that the 
jovernment of India should occupy Phari and enforce a settle- 
nent on Tibet without referring to China. He felt that Tibet 
/ould come to its knees once Phari was occupied. He noted that 
he outcome of such a policy would be that : 

we should put an end once and for all to our troubles 
with Tibet, and to our exclusion from that country, which 
would then be opened to our trade. We should entirely 
break the influence of the Tibetans, not only in Sikkim, 


‘•Durand’s Memo on Negotiations, 1 January 1889, n. 40. _ 

‘•Percy Sykes, Sir Mortimer Durand (London, 1926), p. 166. 

80 The Maharaja of Sikkim sent a letter of apology to the Amban 
saying that he could not pay his respects to him as he was prevented 
by the British troops. 
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but also in Bhutan: and we should greatly raise our 

reputation in the Himalayan states. 61 

He however admitted that such a policy might be ‘‘resented 
and resisted” by the Chinese. Moreover, it would be unpopular 
in England and involved some immediate expense. As an alterna¬ 
tive he suggested that they should make a simple declaration of 
their position in Sikkim and threaten strong action if their 
rights were again violated. He felt that, though the above meas¬ 
ure appeared to be “very lame and impotent” it would create a 
feeling in the border that the Amban had failed to impose discre¬ 
dited terms upon them. 62 

Externment of the Maharaja of Sikkim 

Since the activities of Thothab Namgyal, in trying to show 
his subordination to the Amban, caused considerable embarrass¬ 
ment to the Government of India, Durand suggested that the 
Maharaja might be removed to the British territory as it would 
have “good effect” upon both the Maharaja and the Amban. 63 
He further suggested that the Maharaja should be prevented 
from visiting Chumbi. The consequence of that action, he asser¬ 
ted, would be that all questions of homage and the like would 
disappear unless the Chinese deliberately raise them. The 
Government of India accepted the suggestion and removed the 
members of the Sikkim Royal family to Kalimpong where they 
were kept under house arrest. After the removal of the Maharaja 
to Kalimpong, J. C. White was appointed as Political Officer for 
Sikkim and posted at Gangtok to look after the administration 
of the state. A representative Council selected from the leading 
men of the state was created to assist him in the administration. 

Breakdown of the talks 

The Amban refused to give up his demand of “letters and 
presents.” The Government of India therefore informed him that 
the talks have ended. That made the Chinese uneasy, for they 

8l Durand’s Memo on the course of Negotiations with Amban, n. 49. 

"Ibid. 

6S Letter of Durand to Mackenzie Wallace, Private Secretary to Vice¬ 
roy, 3 January 1889. F.S.E., May 1889,259—351 (K. W. 2). 
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felt that unless they come to an agreement with the British, their 
influence in Tibet would be threatened. Therefore they announ¬ 
ced that James Hart, brother of Sir Richard Hart, Inspector- 
General of Chinese Maritime Customs, would resume the 
negotiations. 

The Government of India was not very anxious to re-open 
the negotiations, unless the Chinese were prepared to accept its 
exclusive supremacy in Sikkim and recognize the frontier indica¬ 
ted by it. Walsham, the British Minister at Peking, protested 
against this rigid attitude of the Government of India. 61 Lord 
Cross, Secretary of State for India, advised the new Viceroy of 
India, Lord Lansdowne, to resume talks with the Chinese, with¬ 
out insisting on any preliminary basis since the British Foreign 
Office considered the points in dispute were to a great extent 
mere matters of form. 66 

Resumption of talks 

In April 1889 talks were re-opened. A. W. Paul was the 
British delegate and James Hart represented the Chinese. Hart 
produced as the basis for discussion a draft article of agreement 
which ran as follows: 

Sikkim and Tibet boundary to remain as before, and British 
to act on Sikkim side in accordance with the Treaty with 
Raja, and Raja to send letters and presents as usual. China 
to engage that Tibetan troops shall neither cross nor 
disturb Sikkim frontier, and England to engage that British 
troops shall similarly respect Tibetan frontier. 56 

This article did not meet the requirements of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. It wanted clarification on three points (1) whe¬ 
ther the draft meant- a definite re-assertion of the Amban’s 


“Telegram of Walsham to British Foreign Office, 20 April 1889. F.S.E., 
May 1889,641. 

“Telegram of Secretary of State to Viceroy, 30 April 1889. F.S.E., 
May 1889, 650. 

58 Letter of Hart to Paul, 29 April 1889. F.S.E.. May 1889. 617-655 
(K.W. 1). 
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demand to receive from the Maharaja, for himself and the Tibe¬ 
tan Government, the same letters and presents as were demanded 
in January 1888, (2) whether it recognized the full powers of the 
Government of India to make any changes that might be expedi¬ 
ent in the treaty with Sikkim, which have been found insufficient 
and have been violated by the Maharaja, and (3) whether it 
provided against the Tibetan interference in the internal affairs 
of Sikkim, and that China guarantees that the Tibetan influence 
would not be used directly or indirectly to disturb their relations 
with the state. 67 

As to the last two points of clarification regarding the 
Government of India’s right to make changes in the Treaty with 
Sikkim, and the intervention of Tibet in the internal affairs of 
Sikkim, Hart told Paul that the Government of India had 
“a perfectly free hand in Sikkim” and that China guarantees that 
the Tibetan influence would not be used directly or indirectly 
“so as to disturb India Government’s relations with that state.” 58 

As to the first point of clarification, Hart explained that the 
draft article was intended to stipulate that the same letters and 
presents which used to be sent by the Maharaja to the Chinese 
and Tibetan authorities at Lhasa, should continue to be sent to 
the same personages. But he added that the letters and presents 
might be sent with the permission of the Government of Tndia. 
He stated as his personal opinion that the letters are the letters 
of courtesy, not implying homage, and articles sent with the 
letters and presents are not tribute. 5 ” In other words, Hart’s 
proposals did not make any advance over those made by the 
Amban in January 1888. Hart maintained that Sikkim, though a 
British protected state, had never been annexed by the British. 
Consequently, China should be expected to make a treaty 
“ignoring relations formerly and still existing” with Sikkim which 
the British had not destroyed and Chinese not consented to 
annul. He therefore refused to yield on the question of “letters 
and presents.” 60 

—p S ~ E . June ]889j ioi— in (K.W. l). 

“F.S.E., June 1889, 107. 

“Ibid. 

•°Letter of Hart to Paul, 19 June 1889. F.S.E., September 1889, 13. 
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Lord Lansdowne was also equally determined not to yield 
on this point. He felt that any concession on this point would 
be detrimental to their authority in Kashmir and elsewhere. He 
was convinced that further negotiations between Paul and Hart 
would not solve this impasse. At the same time he was not 
prepared to entrust the negotiations to Sir John Walsham, the 
British Minister at Peking, since he feared that it would “sacri¬ 
fice.Indian interests and do serious harm.” Therefore he 

recommended to the British Government that the negotiations 
might be abandoned. 61 

Lord Salisbury did not accept that suggestion. In July 
1889, the British Foreign Office informed the India Office that: 

Lord Salisbury would greatly deprecate anything like an 
abrupt rejection of Chinese proposals, or an absolute 
denial of rights to which, however shadowy in their nature, 
the Chinese Government are found to attach so much 
importance. Such a denial is almost certain to lead to 
their re-assertion in some inconvenient manner. 02 

He, however, agreed that discussions between Hart and 
Paul should terminate if there was no prospect of agreement or 
formula to represent the future position of Sikkim. 83 

In August 1889, Hart came with another proposal which 
also insisted that “the Raja of Sikkim shall continue to send 
letters and presents to the Chinese and Tibetan authorities as 
formerly.” 64 Lord Lansdowne refused to accept that proposal 
and informed Lord Cross, Secretary of State for India, that such 
an agreement, 

would have remained on record as formal evidence of the 
success of the Chinese whose reputation, already incon¬ 
veniently great among our ignorant feudatories, we could 

“Telegram of Lord Lansdowne to Lord Cross, 28 June 1889. F.S.E., 
September 1889, 14. 

“Letter of British Foreign Office to India Office, 19 July 1889. F.S.E., 
September 1889, SO. 

••Ibid. 

“Telegram of Paul to Government of India, 2 August 1889. F.S.E., 
September 1889, 26. 
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not have afforded to increase in this way at our own 
expense. From one end of the Himalaya to the other we 
should have weakened our influence. Tn India it is essential 
to the stability of our rule that we should pefmit no 
attempt at interference by foreign powers with any 
portion of the Empire. 65 

The Government of India's rejection of Hart’s August 
proposals made the Chinese Government once again very uneasy. 
China felt that “the Sikkim affair ought not to end thus, and 
that a specific agreement is essential for the future good under¬ 
standing on all sides ” fiB Therefore in November 1889, Hart 
submitted to Paul the revised Chinese proposals, which tried to 
meet the Government of India’s objections regarding letters and 
presents. The revised proposals offered to recognize India’s sole 
protectorate over Sikkim. The Chinese Government assured 
Walsham that: 

the external relations of the protected State will be solely 
conducted by Tndia and consequently the practice of 
presents and letters to the Tibetan Government would 
virtually cease. 07 

Signing of the Convention March 1890 

Thereupon Lansdowne agreed to re-open negotiations with 
the Chinese as the new proposals recognized British supremacy 
over Sikkim. In December 1889, the Government of India sub¬ 
mitted draft proposals to Hart and to Amban. They accepted the 
proposals with slight modifications, and on 17 March 1890, the 
Sikkim-Tibet Convention was signed at Calcutta by Lord Lans¬ 
downe and the Amban Shen Tai. 

Provisions of the Convention 

The convention admitted the Government of India’s con¬ 
trol over the internal and external affairs of Sikkim (Article 

“Letter of Lord Lansdowne to Lord Cross, 23 August 1889. F.S.E., 
September 1889, 54. 

“Letter of Hart to Paul, 23 September 1889. F.S.E., November 
1889, 27. 

8 Telegram of Walsham to Lansdowne, 15 November 1889. F.S.E., 
December 1889, 80. 
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Two). The boundary between Sikkim and Tibet was placed at 
the watershed of the Tista river ( Article One). It was defined as 
follows: 

The boundary of Sikkim and Tibet shall be the crest of the 
mountain range separating the water flowing into the 
Sikkim Teesta and its affluents from the waters flowing in¬ 
to the Tibetan Mochu and northwards into other rivers of 
Tibet. The line commences at Mount Gipmochi on the 
Bhutan frontier and follows the above mentioned parting 
to the point where it meets Nipal territory. 

Article Three provided for the joint Anglo-Chinese gua¬ 
rantee of the Sikkim-Tibet frontier. The question of trade, pas¬ 
turage and the method by which official communication between 
the Government of India and the Tibetan Government was to be 
conducted (Articles Four to Six) were reserved for further dis¬ 
cussion and agreement. Article Seven stipulated that within six 
months of the ratification of the Convention a joint Anglo-Chi- 
nese Commission should be constituted to discuss these out¬ 
standing questions. 68 

There were many weaknesses in this Convention. First of 
all, Tibet neither signed the convention nor approved of it. The 
second weakness was the failure of China to realize that it 
was not in a position to enforce the Convention on Tibet. 

In spite of these weaknesses, the Convention settled once 
and for all the status of Sikkim, which, for all practical pur¬ 
poses, became a part and parcel of British India and lost its 
separate existence and identity. Durand in unmistakable terras 
emphasized this point when he said that “Sikkim is part of the 
Indian Empire .... It can have no dealings with foreign powers 
to whose eyes India should be all red from Himalayas to Cape 
Comerin.”® 9 

The Trade Regulations 1893 

After the conclusion of the Convention, the Government 
of India suggested to the Chinese Government that the three 

t8 F.S.E„ March 1890, 24. 

"Durand’s official note dated 21 May 1889. F.S.E., June 1889. 101-111 
(K. W. 1). 
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unsettled matters relating to pasturage, communications and 
trade should be taken up immediately. China accepted the 
suggestion and in January 1891 James Hart communicated to 
Paul an outline of the settlement of those three Reserved 
Articles. There was no difficulty in arriving at a settlement on 
the first two matters connected with pasturage and communi¬ 
cations. Since China had acknowledged the British protectorate 
over Sikkim, it agreed to allow the Government of Tndia to 
make such regulations regarding pasturage as it saw fit. Simi¬ 
larly the problem of communications was settled very easily as 
the Government of India wanted to communicate not with 
the Tibetan Government proper but with the Amban at Lhasa. 

It was on the question of trade that difficulties regarding 
the location of the trade mart and the importation of Indian tea 
into Tibet cropped up. The Government of India rejected the 
suggestion of the Chinese to locate the trade mart at a village 
called Yatung because it is situated in one corner of the valley. 
As an alternative it suggested another village called Phari, the 
gateway between Lhasa and Bhutan. 70 The Chinese were 
unable to accept the suggestion because of the fact that the 
Tibetans were determined not to let the mart move an inch 
beyond Yatung. 71 

The Chinese Government, though it was able to sign the 
1890 Convention over the head of Tibet, found itself in a 
difficult position when it came to the question of opening a 
trade mart within the Tibetan territory. The Government of 
India, realizing that it had no option but to accept Yatung, made 
a virtue out of the necessity by informing James Hart that it 
had agreed to accept Yatung temporarily in consideration of 
the embarrassment that may be caused to China if it were to 
press for Phari as the trade mart. 72 


’“Yatung is a small village on the Sikkim-Tibet border in the Chumbi 
valley. 

^Letter of James Hart to Paul, 15 September 1891. F.S.E., July 
1892, 4. 

’•Letter of Paul to James Hart, 2 January 1892. F.S.E., July 1891, 
10A. 
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Over the question of the importation of Indian tea into 
Tibet, China insisted that India should not export tea to Tibet, 
but at the same time wanted that India should allow the import 
of Chinese brick tea into Sikkim. The Government of Tndia 
refused to accept this patently unfair proposal. Thereupon 
China suggested a compromise, namely, that after five years of 
the signing of the trade agreement “Indian tea may be imported 
into Tibet at the same rate of duty as the Chinese tea into 
England”. 73 On 5 December 1893, Regulations regarding Trade, 
Communications and Pasturage, generally known as the Trade 
Regulations of 1893, were signed at Darjeeling by A.W. Paul 
for the Government of India and by James Hart and Ho Chang 
Jung for China. 74 

Provisions of the Convention 

The Convention consisted of nine Articles. Article One to 
Six dealt with trade. Yatung was declared a mart for 
purposes of trade with effect from 1 May 1894 (Article One). 
The British subjects were granted liberty to travel freely to and 
fro between the Sikkim-Tibet frontier and Yatung (Article Two), 
Import and export of arms, ammunition and military stores, 
salt, liquor, intoxicating and narcotic drugs was prohibited 
(Article Three). Trade in other goods was to be duty free for 
the first five years from the date of the opening of the mart, but 
after that period, it may be imported into that country at a 
rate not exceeding that at which Chinese tea was to be imported 
into England (Article Four). Goods passing through the mart 
were to be examined and registered at its customs house (Article 
Five). All the trade disputes arising in Yatung were to be settled 
in personal conference of the Chinese frontier officer and British 
political officer for Sikkim (Article Six). Article seven provided 
that the despatches from the Government of India to the Amban 
were to be handed over to the Chinese frontier officer, while 


’•Letter of Janies Hart to Lansdowne, 18 April 1803. F.S.E., August 
1893, 1-45 (K.W. 2). 

74 C. U. Aitchison, A Collection of Treaties, Engagements and Sattads 
Relating to India and Neighbouring Countries (Calcutta, 1929). vol. 
12, pp. 87-09. 
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Article eight provided that the despatches from the Amban to 
the Government of India were to be handed over to the 
Political Officer for Sikkim. Article nine dealt with the question 
of pasturage. It empowered the Government of Irttiia to 
regulate as it saw fit the conditions under which Tibetans might 
graze their flocks and herds across the Sikkim-Tibet border. 

The Trade Convention suffered from the same weaknesses 
as the Sikkim Convention. The Convention though it concerned 
Tibet, did not make Tibet a party to it. Neither its signature 
nor its assent was taken. Many of the problems between the 
Government of India and Tibet remained unsolved, Articles 
seven and eight determined the mode of communication between 
the Government of India and the Amban at Lhasa, but it did not 
settle the more important problems of communication between 
the Government of India and Government of Tibet. Finally 
the problem of importations of Indian tea into Tibet was not 
clearly decided. Article four simply mentioned that Indian tea 
might be imported into Tibet. The ambiguity in language was 
to cause troubles in future. 

To conclude, the convention of 1890 settled once and for 
all the status of Sikkim as the protectorate of the Government 
of India. It had thus removed the main weakness of the Treaty 
of 1861. The second weakness of the 1861 Treaty, relating to 
the privilege of the Maharaja to stay at Chumbi for three months 
in a year, was also removed. The Government of India had 
made it clear to the Maharaja that he could no longer visit or 
stay at Chumbi. The Regulations of 1893, though primarily 
concerned with trade, did not satisfactorily settle the question of 
the import of Indian tea into Tibet. In this respect, the new 
treaty was hardly an improvement on the old one. Both 
suffered from the same weaknesses. Even though they were 
primarily concerned with Tibet, the Government of Tibet neither 
signed the treaties nor approved of them. This weakness was 
responsible for the subsequent difficulties of the Government 
of India with Tibet. 



Recognition of Sidkeong Namgyal as 
successor to the Sikkim throne 


It was noted in the last chapter that during 
the last stages of the Anglo-Chinese negotiations over the status 
of Sikkim, the Maharaja, Thothab Namgyal, was kept under 
house arrest at Kalimpong since the Government of India felt 
that he had caused considerable embarrassment to the British by 
trying to show his respect and obedience to the Amban. Nearly 
a year after the signing of the Sikkim Convention, that is, in 
February 1891, the Maharaja was allowed to return to his king¬ 
dom, but his freedom of movement was restricted and he was 
asked to stay at one of the three specified places, namely, Turn- 
long, Gangtok and Robdenchi. He chose Robdenchi instead 
of his capital Gangtok since he wanted to avoid the presence of 
J. C. White, the British Political Officer for Sikkim, with whom 
his relations were not friendly. In October 1891, the Sikkim 
Council, which was created during 1889-90 to assist the political 
officer in the administration of the state, requested the Mah¬ 
araja to return to his capital Gangtok, but he refused to accede 
to its request. Thereupon, Sir Steuart Bayley, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, ordered the Maharaja to return 
to Gangtok and also bring his eldest son Tchoda Namgyal to 
Sikkim from Tibet where he was then staying. The Maharaja 
took no notice of these orders. 1 

In January 1892, J. C. White visited Robdenchi and met 
the Maharaja in order to explain to him “the importance of 
obeying the order of the Government.’' The Maharaja agreed to 
return to his capital, but declined to call back his eldest son 
Tchoda Namgyal from Tibet, on the ground that it would inter¬ 
fere with his education. The Maharani, who was present at the 

^‘Report on the State of Sikkim for 1891”, F.S.E., July 1892, 
241-45. 
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time of White’s interview with the Maharaja, expressed her 
indignation at the restrictions imposed on the movement of the 
royal family by remarking that a strong power like the British 
“should be ashamed to bully a weak power” like Sikkim. She 
further informed White that it was very hard for them to be 
told at one time that they might live either at Gangtok, Tumlong 
or Robdenchi and then be asked to go back to Gangtok. 2 

It is obvious from the Maharani’s remarks that the 
Government of India by restricting the movement of the Sikkim 
royal family had treated them more like the prisoners of the 
British, than as the rulers of the kingdom. White did not make 
any reply to the Maharani’s complaints, but before he left Rob¬ 
denchi for Gangtok, warned the Maharaja, even though he had 
agreed to return to his capital, that the consequences of his 
disobedience of the Lieutenant-Governor’s orders would be 
“very serious”. On his return to Gangtok he suggested to the 
Government of India that the allowances of the Maharaja might 
be stopped and that his second son, Sidkeong Namgyal be 
brought to Darjeeling for education, so that, in case of need, he 
could better serve the British interests. 3 

Attempted flight of the Maharaja to Tibet 

Two months after his interview with White, in March 1892, 
the Maharaja Thothab Namgyal, started on a journey to several 
holy places on his way to Gangtok, but instead of returning to his 
capital he crossed into Nepal along with the Maharani and nine 
followers in a bid to escape to Tibet. The journey was very ardu¬ 
ous and the Maharani lost her daughter on the way. 4 At the 
Wallang pass on theNepal-Tibet frontier the Maharaja and the 
party were arrested by the Nepalese authorities and handed over 
to the British authorities at Darjeeling, 6 The Deputy Commis- 

•Letter of Whitt to the Dy. Commissioner of Darjeeling. 24 January 

1892. F.S.E., June 1892, 149. 

•Ibid. 

•Letter of White to Dy. Commissioner of Darjeeling, 4 April 1892. 

F.S.F., June 1892, 164. 

•Letter of Dy. Commissioner of Darjeeling to Commissioner of 

Rajshahi Division, 24 March 1892. FS.E. t June 1892,158. 
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sioner of Darjeeling thought that the Maharaja’s attempted 
flight was due to his desire to meet the Amban at Rinchingong.* 
But this reason seems to be hardly plausible for the Maharaja 
would not have ventured simply for the sake of meeting the 
Amban, to embark upon a perilous journey by the out-of-the 
way route of Wallang. Perhaps the real reason was the 
Maharaja’s annoyance at the treatment he had received from the 
Government of India and White. It was no secret that the rela¬ 
tions between White and the Maharaja Thothab Namgyal were 
not at all cordial. As a matter of fact the Maharaja after his 
arrest refused to speak with White or in his presence and 
regarded him as his enemy. 7 

Internment and temporary deposition of the Maharaja 

The Government of India as soon as it got hold of the 
Maharaja from the Nepalese authorities interned him at a mon¬ 
astery at Darjeeling. The new Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
Sir Charles Elliott, wanted to punish the Maharaja ‘mildly’ for 
his disobedience of the Bengal Government’s order and escapade. 
He confessed that the Maharaja had become a “puzzling prob¬ 
lem” to him and that it was hard to put pressure and deal with 
such a “savage”. Elliott however hoped to get a hold over the 
Maharaja since the latter dreaded the climate of Darjeeling 
which was too hot for him and wanted to get back to 
Sikkim. 8 

The Maharaja’s second son, Sidkeong Namgyal, was 
brought to Darjeeling and arrangements were made for his 
education. The Lieutenant-Governor directed the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of Darjeeling that Sidkeong should receive education 
in Hindi and English and that two monks should be brought 
from Sikkim to instruct him in his religious studies as he was 
regarded by his countrymen as an ‘Avatar’ or incarnation of 
Sidkeong Namgyal, the founder of the Phodung monastery in 
Sikkim. The Maharaja objected to the education of his son in 

•Ibid. 

•Letter of Sir C. A. Elliott, Lt. Governor of Bengal to Lord Lans- 

downe, Viceroy, 7 June 1892. F.S.E ., August 1892, 54-72 (K.W. 2). 

•Ibid. 
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English on the ground that the prince was an incarnation of a 
lama; but the Bengal Government informed him that the 
arrangements would be reconsidered if his eldest son was brought 
to Darjeeling. It is clear from this that the Government of 
Bengal by making arrangements for the education of Sidkeong 
wanted to put pressure on the Maharaja to bring back his eldest 
son from Tibet. 

The Government of Bengal was very anxious that the 
Maharaja’s eldest son Tchoda Namgyal should not prolong his 
stay in Tibet since the British relations with that state were not 
happy. Therefore after making arrangements for the educa¬ 
tion of Sidkeong Namgyal, the Government of Bengal sent 
Nolan, Commissioner of the Rajshahi Division, to interview the 
Maharaja and induce him to bring back his eldest son from 
Tibet. The Maharaja once again declined to bring back his 
eldest son from Tibet on the ground that it would interfere with 
his education. 

After his interview with the Maharaja, Nolan suggested 
to the Government of India that the former should be ‘tempo¬ 
rarily’ deposed and kept under house arrest. Sir Charles Elliott 
supported the proposal of Nolan as he felt that by temporarily 
deposing the Maharaja the Government of India could exert 
pressure on him to get back his eldest son from Tibet. Sir 
Charles Elliott felt that the Maharaja’s eldest son, Tchoda 
Namgyal should not be exposed to anti-British influences in 
Tibet during his formative period. Moreover he was anxious 
for the return of Tchoda Namgyal since the succession of the 
Maharaja’s second son, Sidkeong Namgyal, was riddled with 
inherent difficulties as he was considered, by the people of 
Sikkim, to be the ‘Avatar’ or incarnation of the founder of the 
Phodung monastery and as such ineligible for temporal duties. 

Sir Charles Elliott was afraid that the public announce¬ 
ment of the Maharaja’s temporary deposition might create an 
uproar in the press. He, however, felt that the formal announ¬ 
cement of the Maharaja's temporary deposition may be 
good in three ways; first it would prevent the Dewan and the 
Kazis of Sikkim from obeying the Maharaja’s orders, if he were 
to incite them to defy the British authority. Secondly, it might 
bring about some improvement in the Maharaja’s own sentiments 
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and lead him to obey the orders of the Government of India. 
Thirdly, the Maharaja’s eldest son Tchoda Namgyal who was 
believed to be under the control of his relations in Tibet might 
make an effort on his own part to accept the summons of the 
Government of India and come to Darjeeling lest he might for¬ 
feit his right of succession. In view of all these advantages, Sir 
Charles Elliott, advised the Government of India to disregard 
any possible outcry and inform the Maharaja that he was depo¬ 
sed for a period of three years and the affairs of his kingdom 
would be managed by the British Political Officer and the Coun¬ 
cil as it was done before during his absence. The Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal felt that at the end of three years, the 
Government of India could decide whether to restore the throne 
to the Maharaja or to instal his second son in his place. He 
felt that no practical advantage was likely to be gained by with¬ 
holding the announcement of the Maharaja’s temporary depo¬ 
sition and by merely retaining him under surveillance.® 

The Government of India accepted the suggestion 
of Sir Elliott and deposed the Maharaja Thothab Namgyal for 
three years beginning from July 1892. It however withheld the 
formal announcement of the Maharaja’s deposition as it might 
“provoke excitement or attract attention.” 10 
Sikkim Council’s letter to Tchoda Namgyal 

After the temporary deposition of Maharaja Thothab 
Namgyal, the pro-British Sikkim Council addressed a letter to the 
Maharaja’s eldest son Tchoda Namgyal making it clear to him 
that it would be to his advantage to return to Sikkim lest he 
might imperil his right of succession to the throne. The young 
prince, in reply, informed the Council that he could not return 

until his education was completed or without the orders of the 
Maharaja. 11 

On receiving the above reply, the Sikkim Council, which was 
under the influence of White, recommended to the Government 

•Letter of Government of Bengal to Government of India, 1 July 
1892. F.S.E., August 1892, 64. 

’“Letter of the Government of India to Government of Bengal. 19 
July 1892. F,S.E., August 1892, 70. 

"Quoted in the letter of Government of Bengal to the Government of 
India, 16 January 1899. F. E. A:, March 1899, 105. 
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of India in October 1892 that the Maharaja’s second son 
Sidkeong Namgyal should succeed his father. The Coun¬ 
cil, through one of its important members, the Phodung l*ama, 
explained to the Commissioner of Darjeeling that Sidkeong 
Namgyal’s position as an Avatar Lama would not prevent him 
from marrying or from ruling the Sikkim kingdom, since he 
had not yet taken the final vows. The Phodung Lama further 
explained to the Commissioner that no religious dispensation 
from Tibet was necessary to release the young prince from his 
Avatarship. The Commissioner in reply informed the Phodung 
Lama that time had not come to think about a permanent arran¬ 
gement since the Maharaja might obey the Government of 
India’s orders or the eldest son might return to Sikkim. 12 

Restoration of Thothab Namgyal 1895 

In early 1895, Thothab Namgyal informed the Govern¬ 
ment of India that he was prepared to obey its orders and requ¬ 
ested that his throne may be restored to him. In April 1895, 
Sir Charles Elliott visited Gangtok and informed the Sikkim 
Council of the Maharaja’s decision. The Council opposed the 
restoration of Thothab Namgyal and expressed the wish that he 
should be permanently deposed and that his second son 
Sidkeong Namgyal should be made the Maharaja. 13 

The Council’s wish that Maharaja Thothab Namgyal 
should be deposed permanently and that his second son Sidkeong 
Namgyal should be made his successor was not strange conside¬ 
ring the personal relations between the Maharaja and White. 
The latter informed the Government of India that the Maharaja 
was disliked by everyone and that his return was “looked with 
fear and misgiving by all classes of Sikkim population.” But 
Nolan, the Commissioner of Rajshahi Division and the immedi¬ 
ate superior of White, disbelieved that statement and felt that 
the dislike of the Maharaja’s personality was confined to the 
members of the Sikkim Council who, as already noted, 
were under the influence of White. Sir Charles Elliott concurred 
with the opinion of Nolan, and declined to support the request 


18 Ibid. 

13 F, S. E., August 1895, 240. 
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of the Sikkim Council to depose Maharaja Thothab Namgyal 
permanently. 14 

Sir Charles Elliott proposed to the Government of India 
that Maharaja Thothab Namgyal might be restored to his 
position on the following conditions, namely (J) that he should 
write to his elder son Tchoda Namgyal and bring him back from 
Tibet to Sikkim; (2) that he should accept the new constitution 
provided for his kingdom. Under the new constitution, 
the administration of Sikkim was to be controlled by a Council 
of leading monks and laymen presided over by the Maharaja 
when present and, in his absence, all decisions were to be sub¬ 
mitted to him. If the Maharaja differed on any point with the 
Council the matter was to be referred to the political officer and 
if he agreed with the Maharaja, the Council was bound to yield. 
The decision of the Council was to be carried out in the joint 
names of the Maharaja and that body. The Maharaja accepted 
all the conditions laid down by the Government of India and in 
November 1895 he was restored to his throne. 16 

As regards the successors to the Sikkim throne, Sir Charles 
Elliott did not concur with the view of White that all classes of 
the Sikkim population would welcome the succession of the 
Maharaja’s second son, Sidkeong Namgyal. He felt that the 
objections of the different monasteries to the succession of an 
Avatari Lama could not be easily removed. He, however, advised 
the Government of India to make proper arrangements for the 
education of Sidkeong Namgyal as a possible successor to the 
Sikkim Raj. The Government of India accepted the advice of 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal and placed Sidkeong 
Namgyal under the charge of Sarat Chandra Das at Darjeeling. 
He was taught English, Hindi as well as Tibetan. 16 
Warning to Tchoda Namgyal 

Soon after the restoration of Thothab Namgyal to the 
Sikkim throne, the Government of India gave another chance to 
Tchoda Namgyal, the eldest son of the Maharaja, to return to 
Sikkim by warning him that he would forfeit his claims to the 

“Quoted in the letter of the Government of Bengal to the Government 
of India, 2 August 189S. F. S. E., October 1865,462. 

1S F. S. E., December 1895, 3. 

“Letter of the Government of Bengal, n. 14. 
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throne if he failed to return to Gangtok by 1 April 1896. 17 In 
August 1896, Tchoda Namgyal replied that his return was not 
possible as the passes between Sikkim and Tibet were closed and 
that no one was allowed to cross the frontier on account of the 
boundary dispute between the two countries. 18 He therefore 
requested the Government of India not to be displeased but allow 
him time. White disbelieved the statement and felt that the 
Tibetans would not place any obstacles in the way of the prince 
had he really wanted to return. Nolan concurred with White’s 
view and pointed out to the Government of India that the succes¬ 
sion of Tchoda Namgyal was undesirable on various counts. 
Firstly, he was ignorant of the important local languages of Sikkim 
and therefore cut off from the ‘pahadis’ or hill men, who formed 
a large portion of Sikkim’s population. That deficiency, Nolan 
felt, would prevent Tchoda Namgyal from introducing reform 
in the internal administration, j Secondly, the Sikkim royal 
family had hitherto showed real allegiance to Tibet and Tchoda 
Namgyal’s education in Tibet would not have removed that 
defect. Nolan felt that objections to the succession of Sidkeong 
Namgyal, being an Avatari Lama were not insuperable. 19 


Sir Alexander Mackenzie, the new Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, wanted that the succession to the Sikkim throne 
should remain in abeyance, until the Maharaja, Thothab 
Namgyal, who was about 38 years of age, died or his death 
appeared to be approaching and in the meantime, he proposed 
that the education of the Maharaja’s second son, Sidkeong 
Namgyal, should proceed as was already arranged. He sugges¬ 
ted that no reply need be given to Tchoda Namgyal’s request 
for time, but that the Maharaja, Thothab Namgyal, should be 
informed that the Government, having already communicated 


17 F. S. E., May 1896, 423. 

ls The boundary dispute between Sikkim and Tibet is discussed in the 
next chapter. 

“Letter of Nofan to Government of Bengal, 6 August 1896. F. S. E., 
October 1896, 65. 
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its orders, would not send a reply to Tchoda Namgyal. 80 The 
Government of India accepted the suggestion of Alexander 
Mackenzie and deferred the consideration of the question of 
the succession to the Sikkim throne. 21 

Sidkeong Namgyal recognized as successor, 1899 

After deferring the question of succession to the Sikkim 
throne, the Government of India got the information that 
Tchoda Namgyal was living on an estate called Taring, near 
Gyantse on the Lhasa road. 

In 1899 the question of succession of the Sikkim throne 
was again revived as White and Nolan wanted that the future 
of Sidkeong Namgyal who had approached the age of 19 years 
should not be kept in suspense. They wanted that if Sidkeong 
Namgyal was not to succeed to the throne, he should proceed 
more thoroughly with his religious studies so as to fit him to take 
his place as the head of the Phodung monastery. Nolan felt that 
the Government of India had given to Sidkeong Namgyal, 
education which was calculated to make him a good Maharaja 
but a bad monk and that it would be hardly fair to close against 
him the career for which he had been trained, leaving him 
to follow the doubtful prospects of a religious vocation for 
which he was no longer suited. Apart from that, Nolan felt 
that the interests of the people of Sikkim required that their 
Maharaja should not be a man who had spent the most impres¬ 
sionable part of his life as a “de-nationalised exile.” 22 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie discussed the question of succes¬ 
sion to the Sikkim throne with Nolan and White. The latter 
believed that the leading men of Sikkim would view with 
satisfaction the recognition of Sidkeong Namgyal as the successor 
designate to the Sikkim throne. The Maharaja, Thothab Namg¬ 
yal did not express his views on the subject, but it was assumed 


““Letter of Government of Bengal to Government of India, 2 Septem¬ 
ber 1896. F. S. E„ October 1896, 64. 
n F. S. E„ October 1896, 69. 

““Letter of Government of Bengal to Government of India, 16 January 
1899. F. E. A., March 1899, 105. 
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that his natural feeling was towards the preservation of the right 
of his eldest son to the succession. The monasteries were not 
consulted, but both Nolan and White believed that they would 
acquiesce in any decision taken by the Government of India 
and that one of the great monasteries such as Pemionchi would 
be quite willing to grant dispensation to free the second son from 
his character as an Avatari or incarnation of the founder of the 
Phodung monastery, as it would confer upon it an importance 
over other monasteries of the state. 23 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie, however, felt that it would be 
unfair to supersede Tchoda Namgyal without giving him a fur¬ 
ther warning since he had just then attained the age of 21 and 
as such was expected to exercise his own judgement. He therefore 
recommended to the Government of India that Tchoda Namg¬ 
yal might be given further time to return to Sikkim. In case 
he failed to return within the prescribed time, the Lieutenant- 
Governor recommended that necessary arrangements might be 
made by the political officer for Sikkim, to secure the dispensa¬ 
tion of Avatarship of Sidkeong Namgyal, from a monastery in 
Sikkim. 24 

Lord Curzon, the Viceroy of India, did not accept the 
suggestion of Sir Alexander Mackenzie. He fell that it would 
be “subversive of the dignity and self-respect of Government” 
to reopen a case so "peremptorily and definitely decided.” He 
considered that from the point of moral right Tchoda Namgyal 
might justly be regarded as having already by his own act surren¬ 
dered his claim to the succession, and as a matter of political 
expediency he found no reason to adopt a different attitude. 
He, therefore, in February 1899, recognized Sidkeong Namgyal 
as the successor-designate to the Sikkim throne. At the same 
time Tchoda Namgyal was prohibited from entering Sikkim. 25 

The recognition of Sidkeong Namgyal (who will 
hereafter be referred to as the Maharaja Kumar or Kumar 


“ibid. 

S4 Ibid. 

“Letter of Government of India to Government of Bengal, 21 Febru¬ 
ary 1899. F. E. A., Match 1899, 106. 
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for short) once again showed that the Government of India was 
determined, as it was on a previous occasion in 1874, not to 
allow a man of suspected Tibetan proclivities to sit on the throne 
of Sikkim. It, moreover, showed the high degree of British influ¬ 
ence in Sikkim as none of the monasteries dared to protest 
against the succession of an Avatar Lama. Further it revealed 
the power of the local British officers to meddle successfully in 
important issues concerning the Sikkim royal family. As already 
noted, in 1874, Edgar decided the successor to the Sikkim throne 
by recognizing the claims of Thothab Namgyal. Similarly in 
1899 it was White who to a large extent decided the selection 
of Sidkeong Namgyal as the successor-designate of the Sikkim 
throne. 

On learning that his second son, Sidkeong Namgyal was 
recognized as the successor-designate to the Sikkim throne, the 
Maharaja. Thothab Namgyal, appealed to the Government of 
India to reconsider its decision on the ground that the rules of 
his religion (Buddhism) compel an “avatar”, or incarnation of 
Lama to lead a life of celibacy and religious exercises. He felt 
that his second son was ineligible to undertake secular duties of 
the throne and therefore requested the Government to allow 
his eldest son Tchoda Namgyal to return to Sikkim from Tibet. 
The Government of India rejected the Maharaja’s appeal since it 
fell that “to allow the eldest son to return to Sikkim just after 
he has been disinherited would be to court intrigue.” 26 

The Maharaja after the rejection of his petition acquiesced 
in the decision of the Government of India. I he Government to 
placate him increased his annual allowances. He was invited to 
attend the Imperial Darbar held at Delhi on 1 January 1903. He 
could not attend owing to his illness, but sent the Kumar to 
represent him. The Kumar was awarded the Delhi Darbar Gold 
medal. 87 


28 F. E. A ., August 1901, 107-16. 

27 C. U. Aitchison, A Collection of Treaties, Engagements and Sanads 
Relating to India and Neighbouring Countries (Calcutta, 1909), vol. 
2, pp. 318-19. 
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In December 1906, the Maharaja and the Maharani and the 
Kumar accepted the invitation of the Government of India to 
visit Calcutta on the occasion of the visit of the Prince of Wales 
to the capital. During his stay in Calcutta, the Maharajaf paid 
formal visits to the Viceroy and the Prince of Wales and received 
the honour of return visits. 28 

Maharaja's request for additional powers, 1906 

In March 1906, the Maharaja petitioned to the Government 
of India that he might be given powers to control the finances 
of his kingdom. White advised the Government of India to 
reject the Maharaja’s request since he felt that "it would not 
be to the advantage of either himself or the state." 20 The 
Government accepted White’s advice and rejected the Mahara ja’s 
request for additional powers. 30 

Request of Tchoda Namgyal to visit Sikkim 

In April 1906, Tchoda Namgyal and Tinley Namgyal 
respectively, the eldest son and the half-brother of the Maharaja, 
Thothab Namgyal, in a petition to the Government of India 
expressed their regrets for their past behaviour and requested 
the Government to permit them to reside in Sikkim. White 
advised the Government of India to reject their petition since 
he learnt through a "reliable source’’ that in the event of their 
visiting Sikkim, the Maharani intended to get her eldest son 
by Tinley Namgyal appointed as the head of Pemionchi 
monastery. 31 

The Government of Tndia, acting on the advice of White, 
rejected the petitions of Tchoda Namgyal and Tinley Namgyal. 
As a matter of fact they were unable to re-visit Sikkim during 
the rest of their lives. Since his brother was not allowed to 


•"Ibid., p. 319. 

“Letter of White to Government of India, 1 April 1906, F.E.A ., May 
1906, 139. 

“Letter of Government of India to White, 7 May 1909. F. E. A May 
1906,140. 

“Letter of White to Government of India, 12 April 1906. F.S.E., June 
1906,5-13. 
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visit Sikkim, the Maharaja Kumar, Sidkeong Namgyal requested 
the Government of India that he might be permitted to visit 
Tibet to see his elder brother Tchoda Namgyal. White suppor¬ 
ted the petition of the Kumar as he thought that there was no 
danger if the latter saw his brother in Tibet, and offered to 
accompany him to Tibet. Lord Curzon, however, rejected the 
petition of the Kumar since he felt that : 

Tt is most undesirable that the Kumar should have any 
opportunity of meeting his brother whom he has not seen 
since childhood, over whose head he has been placed and 
with whom he cannot possibly have any fraternal relations. 

He frowned upon White’s offer to accompany the Kumar 
to Tibet, by remarking that White “is much too fond of leading 
the young Kumar hither and thither.” 32 

Kumar's visit to England for higher education 

After his recognition as the successor-designate to the 
Sikkim throne, the Maharaja Kumar was sent to St. Paul’s school 
at Darjeeling, to improve his education in English. In the 
winter of 1900-01 he was sent on a tour with White to 
Calcutta, Rangoon, Mandalay, Colombo and other places. At 
Calcutta he had an interview with Lord Curzon. The Kumar 
rendered valuable services to the Government of India during 
the course of Younghusband’s expedition to Tibet. He per¬ 
sonally supervised the laying out of the road in the Lachen 
valley and also supplied the required labour force for the 
Mission. White was immensely satisfied with the work of the 
‘Kumar’, and recommended to the Government of India that 
a personal distinction such as the Companionship of Indian 
Empire or a Kaisar-i-Hind Gold medal might be conferred on 
the Kumar. 33 Lord Curzon rejected the suggestion since he 
felt that “to give the Kaisar-i-Hind Gold medal for services in 
war would be like rewarding an Agent to the Governor-General 
by making him Archdeacon”. White was therefore asked to 

82 F. S. E., June 1905, 755-56. 

83 Letter of While to Government of India, 29 March 1905, F. E. A., 
June 1905, 68. 
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convey to the Maharaja Kumar the “thanks” and the “apprecia¬ 
tion” of the Government of India. 34 

Since the Government of India could not find an appro¬ 
priate way of rewarding the Kumar for the services rendered 
by him to the Younghusband expedition. White proposed that 
the Kumar and three of his companions, sons of the Kazis 
or headmen, be allowed to complete their education in England. 35 

There was some opposition to White’s proposal from some 
of the officials of the Government of India. L. Russel, the 
Deputy Secretary, reminded the Government that the late Sir 
John Wood burn who as the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
took special interest in the education of the Kumar was strongly 
opposed to his being too much Europeanized. He felt that 
despite their best endeavours to keep the Kumar in touch with 
his own people, he had become in some degree estranged from 
them. He therefore opposed White’s proposal to send the 
Kumar to England for higher education. Moreover he found 
no reason why Indian education which had sufficed for the 
heir-apparents of Hyderabad and Mysore should not suffice 
for the future ruler of Sikkim. He therefore wanted that the 
Kumar should be educated at Gangtok only. 36 

L. W. Dane, Secretary to the Government of India, dis¬ 
agreed with his deputy’s views and supported White’s proposal 
for educating the Kumar in England, since he felt that the future 
Maharaja of Sikkim would always have a great deal to do with 
Englishmen, more especially if the mineral resources of his state 
were to be developed. He thought that the main danger of 
educating the Kumar in England would be that he might marry 
an English woman. He, however, felt that the Government of 
India should take that risk in consideration of the active loyalty 
displayed by the Kumar during the Younghusband Expedition 

34 Letter of Government of India to White, 2 June 1905. F. E. A„ June 
1905, 69. 

35 Letter of White to Government of India, 20 March 1906. F. B. A., 
October 1906, 30-42. 

*• Official note of L. Russel, 18 May 1906. F. E. A., October 1906, 
30-42 (K. W.) 
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to Tibet. 37 Lord Minto, the Viceroy of India, concurred with 
the opinion of his Secretary and agreed to send the Kumar to 
England for higher education as he expected “much good” 
from it. 38 

On 2 September 1906, the Kumar accompanied by White 
left for England for higher education. After staying in Oxford 
for about a year, he returned to Sikkim. He became the Maha¬ 
raja, after the death of his father Thothab Namgyal on 
11 February 1914. He was not destined to rule for a long time. 
He died unmarried, on 5 December 1914, and was succeeded by 
his younger half-brother Tashi Namgyal, who was born at 
Darjeeling in 1893 during his father’s captivity there. 39 

From the above survey it is evident that within a decade 
after the signing of the Sikkim-Tibet Convention in 1890, the 
Government of India had consolidated its authority in Sikkim 
to such an extent that it was able to meddle with impunity in 
important affairs concerning the royal family. The temporary 
deposition of Thothab Namgyal in 1892 was intended to warn 
the Maharaja that he dared not disobey the orders of the Gover- 
ment of India. Similarly, the recognition of the Maharaja’s 
second son, Sidkeong Namgyal, as the successor-designate to the 
Sikkim throne and later of Tashi Namgyal, ignoring thfe claims 
of the eldest son Tchoda Namgyal twice was intended to demo¬ 
nstrate that no man suspected of anti-British proclivities could 
rule Sikkim and that succession was in gift of the paramount 
power. The silent acquiescence of the royal family and the 
people in the decisions of the Government of India indicated 
the nature and extent of British authority in Sikkim. 

37 Official note of L. W. Dane, 18 May 1906. Ibid. 

38 Remarks of Lord Minto, 21 May 1906. Tbid. 

38 The Maharaja, Sidkeong Namgyal. died in suspicious circumstances. 
On his return from Oxford he would not treat the Bara Saheb (Poli¬ 
tical Officer) as his superior. He also annoyed the Kazis by his land 
reforms. It is believed that he was murdered. 



Sikkim-Tibet Frontier 


As seen in the last chapter, Tchoda Namgyal, eldest son of 
Thothab Namgyal, the Maharaja of Sikkim, informed the 
Government of India that he was unable to accept its orders to 
return to Sikkim from Tibet, since the passes between the two 
countries were closed due to their border dispute. The border 
dispute between Sikkim and Tibet came to light when J. C. 
White, the British Political Officer for Sikkim, visited Yatung 
in Tibet, in May 1894, to attend to the opening of the Trade Mart 
which was established there under the terms of the Trade Regu¬ 
lations of 1893. White was disappointed both with the location 
and the working of the Trade Mart at Yatung. He found that 
the site of the mart had been “exceedingly badly chosen’’ and 
wanted that it should be removed lower down the valley to some 
other place near Rinchingong. 1 

During his stay at Yatung White informed the Government 
of India that “ certain places” in the North-East of Sikkim 
and within the boundary as laid down by the Con¬ 
vention of 1890 had been occupied by the Tibetan ‘soldiers’. He 
wanted that the Government of Tndia should authorize him “to 
open the question” with the local Chinese officials at Yatung and 
“settle" the matter. 2 The Lieutenant-Government of Bengal, Sir 
Charles Elliott supported White’s proposal and recommended it 
to the Government of India, which, however, declined to accept it 
with a view to avoiding all controversy with Tibet and to develop 
trade. Moreover it regarded the boundary question as of minor 
importance. However, on 9 August 1894, Lord Elgin, the Viceroy 
of India, addressed a letter to Kwei Hwean, the Chinese Amban 

1 Letter of White to Nolan, Commissioner of Rajshahi Divis’on, 

9 June 1894. F. S. E., October 1894, 135. 

* D. O. letter of White to Nolan, 4 June 1894. F. S. E., October 1894, 
91-159 (K. W. 2) 
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at Lhasa, drawing the latter’s attention to the reported occupa¬ 
tion of ‘certain places’ in Sikkim by the Tibetans. He suggested 
to him that the officials of both the Governments should “travel 
together” along the frontier to get acquainted with the actual 
boundary line. 3 

On 4 October 1894, the Amban replied to the Viceroy 
pointing out that the Tibetan Council had objected to the travel 
of the Indian officers inside Tibet, but that they had agreed to 
comply with the proposal to send officers to define the bound¬ 
ary. The Amban further informed the Viceroy that the Chinese 
and the Tibetan representatives would meet the officers of the 
Government of India “ to inspect the border” between Sikkim 
and Tibet as defined by the Convention of 1890 and to make a 
careful examination in order that “the boundary pillars may be 
erected which shall for ever be respected by either side.” 4 * 6 

As the Amban’s reply seemed reasonable, the Government 
of India did not take exception to the Tibetan objection to the 
travel of the British officers inside their frontier and considered 
it sufficient to erect the pillars at the passes which could be 
approached from Sikkim. On 6 December 1894 the Viceroy 
informed the Amban that it would be desirable on considera¬ 
tions of climate to commence the examination of the frontier 
between 1 May and 1 July 1895.® The Amban accepted the 
suggestion and arranged a preliminary meeting of the Chinese, 
Tibetan and British delegates at Yatung on 5 April 1895,. where 
it was decided that the representatives of the three Governments 
should meet on 7 May 1895 at Pemaringo pass and commence 
the demarcation at Gipmochi. 

Erection of the pillars 

White proceeded to the Pemaringo pass on 7 May 1895 
and found that the Chinese and Tibetan delegates were absent. 

3 Letter of Elgin to Kwei Hwcan, the Chinese Amban at Lhasa, 
9 August 1894. F.S.E., October 1894, 143. 

4 Letter of Kwei Hwean to Elgin, 4 October 1894. / . S. E. f January 

1895, 247. 

6 Letter of Elgin to Kwei Hwean, 6 December 1894. F. S, E., January 
1895, 249. 
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However, on 18 May, the Chinese delegate Major Tu Hsi-hsun 
met White at Jelep pass and explained to him that he could not 
come on the appointed day as he could not secure the necessary 
transport. He, however, did not explain the reasons for the 
absence of the Tibetan delegates, but requested White to delay 
the demarcation for some more time in order to give the Tibet¬ 
ans a chance to turn up, but White declined the request. There¬ 
upon, on the next day i. e. on 19 May White fixed a boundary 
pillar at the Jelep pass in the presence of Major Tu. After erect¬ 
ing that pillar, White and Tu agreed that they should meet 
again on 1 June at Doka Pass, and that in the meantime White 
should erect a pillar at Donchuk Pass which the Chinese would 
examine afterwards. After the erection of the pillar at the Jelep 
pass, White received from the Amban a letter dated 14 May 
requesting that the demarcation work may be postponed for 
some time to “avoid trouble” as the lamas of the three Tibetan 
monasteries of Sera, Drepungand Gaden were “full of suspi¬ 
cion”. 6 White replied to the Amban on 19 May stating that it was 
not possible to accede to his request for the postponement as the 
work on the demarcation had already commenced. 7 On 1 June 
the Chinese delegate Major Tu once again failed to keep up his 
appointment with White at the Doka Pass. Thereupon, White 
erected a pillar without waiting for the Chinese or Tibetan 
representatives. 

Destruction of the Pillars 

On 4 June White informed the Government of India that 
the boundary pillar at the Jelep Pass which he had fixed in the 
presence of the Chinese delegate Major Tu was demolished by 
the Tibetans and the numbered plaque attached to it was remo¬ 
ved. 8 The Government of India felt that the destruction of the 


‘ Letter from Kwei Hwean to White, 14 May 1895. F.S.E.. July 1895 

137. 

7 Letter of White to Kwei Hwean, 19 May 1895. F. S. E., July 1895, 

138. 

• Telegram of White to Government of Bengal, 5 June 1895. F. S. E., 
July 1895,143. 
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pillar might be the work of the "ignorant common people". 1 * But 
White insisted that it was the mischief of the Tibetan officials 
and wanted that the Government should demand "immediate 
and ample apology” from Tibet for the “outrages" and compel 
it to proceed with the demarcation. 10 On 11 June he again 
informed the Government that the pillar he had erected at 
Donchuk Pass was also damaged and as that was an unfre- 
quented pass he considered the outrage to be deliberate. 

Sir Charles Elliott supported White’s suggestion for stern 
action against Tibet. But the Viceroy, Lord Elgin, wanted to 
adopt a pacific policy towards China as the Amban had "hither¬ 
to displayed a friendly spirit in his communications and dealings 
with the Government of India". 11 Elgin, therefore, ordered 
White to withdraw from the immediate neighbourhood of the 
border, unless he had reason to anticipate that his retirement 
might encourage the Tibetans to violate the frontier. 12 At the 
same time Elgin suggested to the Amban the need for the early 
completion of the demarcation. 13 

It is evident from the above that the work of demarcation 
which had begun very smoothly became complicated within a 
short time due to White’s hasty action in erecting the pillars all 
alone by himself at the Doke and Donchuk passes. His refusal to 
accede to the reasonable request of the Amban for the post¬ 
ponement of the demarcation cannot be justified on any ground, 
especially when the Convention of 1890 did not provide for the 
demarcation and when there were no practical difficulties in the 
frontier being undemarcated. White’s action in unilaterally 
erecting the pillars not only compromised the principle of joint 

* Telegram of Government India to Government of Bengal. 5 June 
1895. F. S. E., July 1895, 144. 

111 Telegram of White to Government of Bengal, 6 June 1895. F. S. E., 
July 1895, 148. 

11 Letter of the Government of India to Government of Bengal, 13 June 
1895. F. S. £., July 1895, 154. 

n Telegram of the Government of India to Government of Bengal, 
10 June 1895. F.S.E., July t895, 149. 

13 Letter of Elgin to Kwei Hwean, 13 June 1895. F. S. E., July 1895, 
155. 
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demarcation proposed by the Viceroy and accepted by the 
Amban, but also brought no advantage whatsoever to the 
Government of India; for, if there was no dispute regarding 
the frontier where was the need for the pillars ? And again if 
there was a dispute, no exparte decision could be of any avail 
for the Government of India could at once be confronted with 
the criticism that it had insisted for demarcation where it was not 
provided for. It was because of that realization, the Government 
of India declineJ White’s suggestion for stern measures against 
Tibet, and adopted a pacific tone in its communication with the 
Amban. 

Amban’s suggestion for five-year 
postponement of demarcation 

On 3 July the Amban, Kwei Hwean, requested Lord Elgin 

that the demarcation might be postponed for five years, as the 
lamas of the three great monasteries of Sera, Drepung and 

Gaden had sent him “petition after petition” to retain the 
“ancient boundary”. As regards the destruction of the pillars, 
he informed the Viceroy that the Tibetan Council was not 
responsible for it. He added that he had given orders to examine 
the affair and to punish those responsible for it. 14 

Sir Charles Elliott’s suggestion 

Sir Charles Elliott thought that further delay in demarca¬ 
tion would result in loss of prestige for the British. It might be 
looked upon by the Tibetans as a rebuff to British authority 
and might result in “highhanded acts and demands and possibly 
outrages." He, therefore, advised the Viceroy, Lord Elgin, to 
make it plain to the Amban that unless demarcation were 
speedily carried out the Chumbi Valley of Tibet would be 
occupied by British troops. 16 


14 Letter of Kwei Hwean to Elgin, 3 July 1895. F. S. £., October 1895, 
191. 

15 Letter of the Government of Bengal to Government of India, 22 July 
1895. F, S. E., October 1895, 185. 
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Elgin was prepared neither to accept the Amban’s sugges¬ 
tion for the five-year postponement of the demarcation, nor to 
adopt the strong measure advocated by Sir Charles Elliott. He 
therefore solicited the opinion of Sir N. O’ Conor, the British 
Minister at Peking. O’Conor advised the Viceroy against the 
postponement. 16 He felt that any forbearance on the part of 
the Government of India would “encourage the Chinese as well 
as the Tibetans to offer next year and the year after the same 
opposition to the work of demarcation and thus probably 
postpone it indefinitely”. 17 Following that advice, Elgin declined 
the Amban’s suggestion for a five-year postponement of the 
demarcation, but expressed the hope that it would be possibe for 
the Tibetans and the Chinese to commence the work in the 
next season i. e. in I896. 18 The Amban accepted the suggestion 
to demarcate the frontier in 1896. 

Nolan’s talks with the Chinese and 
the Tibetan delegates 

In November 1895, Nolan, the Commissioner of the Raj- 
shahi Division and the immediate superior of White, was deputed 
by the Government of Iniia to visit Yatung to hold preliminary 
discussions with the Chinese and T ibetan delegates. Nolan met 
the Chinese delegate, Major Tu, and the Tibetan delegate Tenz¬ 
ing Wangpu. The Chinese delegate informed Nolan that his 
Government had requested the Dalai Lama to send the Tibetan 
representatives to participate in the work concerning the 
demarcation of Sikkim-Tibet frontier. At the same time Major 
Tu assured Nolan that if the Tibetan representatives failed to 
appear, the Chinese would be prepared, without waiting for the 
Tibetans, to carry on the work with the officers of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 19 


16 Telegram of O’Conor to Elgin, 5 August 1895, 194. 

17 Letter of O’Conor to Elgin, 21 August 18|5> F. S. E., October 1895, 
456. 

19 Letter of Elgin to Kwol PH wean, 17 August 1895. F. S. E., October 
1895, 201. 

19 Letter of Nolan to Governme nt of Bengal, 24 November 1895, F.S.E., 
March 1896, 253 
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The Tibetan delegate Tenzing Wangpu told Nolan that 
Tibet would be reluctant to give up any land merely because 
it lay on the Sikkim side of the line indicated in the Conyention 
of 1890. But, he added, that the matter was one to be treated 
in the spirit of conciliation, 20 From Wangpu’s statement, Nolan 
realized that the Tibetans were no longer willing to accept the 
arrangements made on their behalf by the Chinese, and felt 
that any discussions with them regarding their claim to the 
Sikkim area of Giaogong would reopen the entire Sikkim-Tibet 
boundary question. Therefore, he suggested to the Government 
of India that it should demarcate the boundary alone 
and drive out the Tibetans from Giaogong. Sir Charles Elliott 
supported Nolan’s proposals and renewed his suggestion to 
annex the Chumbi valley, if Tibet refused to recognize the newly 
demarcated frontier. 

Lord Elgin was not prepared to adopt, for two reasons, the 
strong line suggested by the Bengal Government. Firstly, that 
would give an excuse for the Chinese or the Tibetans to re-open 
discussions on the Sikkim-Tibet frontier. Secondly, it might result 
in the total stoppage of trade at Yatung, which had shown signs 
of increase, and in which the commercial bodies in England 
like the Bradford Chamber of Commerce evinced interest. 
Moreover, the Viceroy believed that the Tibetans had reasonable 
claims to Giaogong. 21 Similarly, the new Lieutenant-Govern- 
of Bengal, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, felt that the boundary 
line was not worth quarrelling about and that the occupation 
of the Chumbi would not only be “inequitable” but also 
“impolitic”. 22 

In view of all these considerations, Elgin decided to adopt 
a pacific policy towards Tibet. On 4 March 1896 he informed 
the Amban that the Government of India was prepared to 
examine the Tibetan claims to Giaogong, since it wanted to 
develop friendly relations and trade with that country. The 


10 ibid. 

11 Elgin's note dated 29 January 1896, in F.S.E., March 1896, 252-71 
(K. W. 1, Part 1). 

13 Note by Sir Alexander Mackenzie, 25 January 1896. ibid. 
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Amban was asked to send his delegates, accompanied by Tibetan 
representatives, to meet White at Gangtok or any other conve¬ 
nient place in Sikkim so that they could proceed to Giaogong to 
conduct a local enquiry. Pending the local enquiry he agreed 
to postpone the demarcation. 23 Lest the proposal to discuss the 
Tibetan claims to Giaogong be taken as a sign of British 
weakness, Elgin instructed White to point out to the Chinese 
and Tibetan delegates during the proposed meet, how easy it 
would be for the British to expel the Tibetans from Giaogong. 
To emphasize that warning the Government of Tndia decided 
to construct a road up to the Lachen Valley, the approach to 
the Giaogong. 24 The Secretary of Staje for India, Lord Hamil¬ 
ton, approved of the moderate policy of Elgin, but cautioned 
him not to surrender any territory without final and complete 
demarcation of the frontier. 25 

The Amban accepted the proposal of Elgin to hold local 
enquiry regarding Giaogong but in May 1896, the Chinese 
Government requested the Government of India that the pro¬ 
posed enquiry should be kept in abeyance pending the arrival 
of the new Amban. The new Amban did not reach Lhasa until 
early 1898. 2(i 

New Am ban’s proposals 

Soon after his arrival, Wen Hai, the new Amban, addressed 
a letter to Lord Elgin, on 11 March 1898, suggesting that the 
Tibetans should be allowed to inspect the frontier as laid down 
in the Convention of 1890, so that they would have no excuse 
for "holding back or reverting to old arguments”. 27 The Bengal 
Government opposed the suggestion of Wen Hai as it sus¬ 
pected that it was made with the object of gaining time. But 


** Letter of Elgin to Amban, 4 March 1896. F.S.E ., March 1896, 265. 
•« F.S.E., March 1896. 252-271 (K. W. 1, Part I) 

•‘Telegram from Hamilton to Elgin, 2 March 1896. F.S.E., March 
1896. 263. 

•• F.S.4.. April 1898, 18-22. 

• 7 Letter of Wen Hai to Elgin, 11 March 1898. F.E.A ,, June 1898, 102. 
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Elgin brushed aside Bengal’s opposition and informed Wen Hai 
that he was agreeable to his proposal. 28 

On 17 November 1898, White held discussions at yatung 
with the Chinese frontier officer Li Yu Sen and the Tibetan 
delegate Tenzing Wangpu to examine the Tibetan claim to 
Giaogong. The Tibetans produced a tracing showing the 
frontier as claimed by them and indicated the evidence on which 
they relied. White considered the evidence to be ‘meagre but 
asked the Tibetan delegates whether they were prepared to afford 
better trading facilities if the Government of Tndia accepted 
the Tibetan claim. The Tibetan representatives replied that 
they were authorized only to settle the boundary as claimed 
by them and that they had no knowledge or order with 
regard to trade matters. They, however, agreed to submit 
any proposal the Government of India would like to make, 
to the Tibetan Grand Council which was to meet at Lhasa 
on 2 December 1898. It is not known what had transpired at 
the meeting of the Tibetan Grand Council, but, on 8 December 
1898 Wen Hai proposed to Elgin that the delimitation of the 
frontier as claimed by the Tibetans should be carried out by the 
officers representing China, India and Tibet and in return for 
that he promised to secure the Tibetan consent for the removal 
of the Trade Mart from Yatung to Rinchingong. 2 " 

White's proposals 

White saw no advantage in Wen Jlai’s proposal to shift 
the Trade Mart to Rinchingong since that place is situated very 
near to Yatung. He therefore proposed to the Government of 
India that it should accept the Tibetan claims to Giaogong 
provided the Tibetans agree (1) to shift the Trade Mart from 
Yatung to a new place called Phari, situated on the Tibetan 
plateau, (2) to place no restrictions on the functioning of the 
Mart and (3) to sign an extradition treaty with the Government 
of India. 30 

88 Letter of Elgin to Wen Hai, 2 June 1898, F.E.A., June 1898, 106. 

29 Letter of Wen Hai to Elgin, 8 December 1838. F.E.A ., April 1899. 

109. 

30 Letter of White to Nolan, 9 December 1898. F.S.E., April 1899, 113. 
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Sir Alexander Mackenzie, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal supported White’s proposals and advised the Government 
of India to transfer Giaogong to Tibet on the condition that 
the native Indian merchants are allowed to trade at Phari. 31 

A study of White’s proposals shows that his attitude to¬ 
wards Tibet had stiffened. Tn 1894 when he visited Yatung he 
asked the Government to demand the shifting of the trade mart 
from that place to Rinchingong, but in 1898 when Tibet was 
willing to accept that demand, he advised the Government to 
press for Phari—a place located on the edge of the Tibetan 
plateau. That change in White’s stand was due to two develop¬ 
ments of far-reaching importance. The first was the growth of 
nationalism in Tibet and the second was the rumours of Russian 
interest in Tibet. 

The Tibetan attempts to assert its independence from 
China came to light, as already noted, when its representative 
Tenzing Wangpu made it clear to Nolan that Tibet would not 
give away Giaogong simply because it was required to do so by 
the Convention of 1890. During the last decade of the 
nineteenth century, Tibetan nationalism was accelerated by 
two events. The first was the assumption of power by the 
thirteenth Dalai Lama in 1895, and the second was the defeat 
of China by Japan in the same year. The coming of the 
thirteenth Dalai Lama to power in 1895 was an event of great 
importance in the modern history of Tibet. For the first time 
in ninety years since the death of the eighth Dalai Lama in 
1804, Tibet got a leader exercising real power and authority. 
The four Dalai Lamas, nine to twelve, died before assuming 
power and it was during those years that China strengthened 
its hold on Tibet. The thirteenth Dalai Lama assumed power 
at a time when China was defeated by Japan in 1895. That 
defeat exposed China’s weakness to defend Tibet against the 
possible foreign attacks on its territory. The Dalai Lama, in 
order to free his country from the Chinese rule and to prevent 
its absorption by the ever-growing British empire, turned to 


31 Letter of Government of Bengal to Government of India, 20 February 
1899. F.S.E., April 1899, 114 
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Russia for help. This development caused some misgivings in 
the minds of the British frontier officers. As early as 1898 White 
informed the Government of India that : * 

The Russians are making progress in the north and have 
already . . . tried to make their importance felt in Tibet. 
We should certainly be there before them and not allow 
the Tibetan markets to be closed for English goods. 32 

It was because of the fear that Russia may replace China 
in Tibet that White wanted the Government of India to demand 
the shifting of the trade mart to Phari, so that it could make 
its influence felt more effectively at Lhasa. White’s proposals 
came at a proper moment when the cautious Elgin was replaced 
by the more vigorous Curzon as the Viceroy of India. 

Curzon’s Tibetan Policy 

With the coming of Lord Curzon as the Viceroy of India, 
in January 1899, the Tibetan policy of the Government of India 
became more vigorous. That was due to many reasons. Firstly, 
Curzon was a man of unbounded energy, who wanted to settle 
all the matters left pending by his predecessor without delay. 
Secondly, foreign affairs was his chief interest, and he was 
determined that other powers should not gain ascendancy in 
the areas bordering on India. 33 The rapid advance of Russia 
towards Central Asia during the last decades of the nineteenth 
century and the possibility of its influence in Tibet alarmed 
him, as it posed a threat to the security of India. To ward off 
such a contingency, Curzon decided to adopt strong measures 
towards Tibet. Shortly after his arrival Curzon decided to act 
on the proposals made by White. On 25 March 1899, he in¬ 
formed the Amban, Wen Hai, that the Government of India 
was prepared to give Giaogong to Tibet, in exchange for trade 


a * Letter of White to Nolan, n. 30. 

** 8. Gopal, British Policy in India 1858-1905 (Cambridge, 1985), p. 228. 
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facilities at Phari. 34 To that offer. Wen Hai replied that the 
Tibetans would object to the opening of Phari as a trade mart. 35 

From the Amban’s reply, Curzon realized that it was im¬ 
possible for the Government of India to secure its demands from 
Tibet through the medium of China. He concluded that the 
policy of the Government of India, up to that time had been a 
“mistake” since it “ignored Tibet” and treated China as "the 
de facto suzerain’’ of Tibet. Therefore, he wanted to ‘reverse’ 
that policy and enter into direct communications with the Dalai 
Lama ignoring that “preposterous Amban”. Moreover, he felt 
the special need for a direct communication with the Dalai 
Lama as he had “very little doubt” that the Russians were in 
communication with Lhasa. 3 ' 5 Curzon’s policy of opening of 
direct communications with the Dalai Lama was approved by 
the Home Government. 37 

Attempts of Ugyen Kazi 

The Government of India realized that the opening of 
direct communications with the Dalai Lama was not an easy 
affair. Firstly, the Dalai Lama never entered into direct 
communications with the foreign Governments. Secondly, all 
the communications were channelled through the Amban. 
Thirdly, Tibet did not allow the foreigners to enter its territory. 
To overcome these difficulties the Government of India decided 
to send its letter to the Dalai Lama through a native secret 
agent and selected Ugyen Kazi for that purpose. Ugyen Kazi 
was the vakeel (agent) of Bhutan at Darjeeling. He often visit¬ 
ed Lhasa and was received by the Dalai Lama. The Govern¬ 
ment of India felt that it could depend on the loyalty of 
Ugyen Kazi since he owned much land in the Darjeeling district. 

84 Letter of Curzon to Wen Hai, 25 March 1899. F.S.E., April 1899, 
12fi. 

33 Letter of Wen Hai to Curzon, 22 April 1899 F.S.E., August 1899, 
58 (Enel. 3). 

a « Curzon’s Note, 17 May 1899. F S.E „ August 1899, 56-57 (K. W. ). 

37 Letter from Hamilton to Curzon, 2 June 1899 F.S.E., August 
1899, 64. 
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As early as June 1897 and January 1898, the Bengal 
Government suggested to the Government of India that 
it should appoint Ugyen Kazi as its Secret Agent to Ll\asa. But 
these suggestions were then declined. However, in September 
1899 when Ugyen Kazi was about to visit Lhasa on his own 
business, the Government of India decided to utilize his services 
and asked him to write a letter on his own behalf to the Dalai 
Lama informing him that the Government of India would be 
willing to receive a high Tibetan official to discuss the frontier 
and trade matters. In November 1899, Ugyen Kazi returned 
from Tibet and informed the Government that he failed to 
receive any favourable response to his letter. In December 1899, 
he again wrote to the Dalai Lama, but that also failed to evoke 
a favourable response. 

Curzon’s first letter to the Dalai Lama 

As Ugyen Kazi had failed to receive a satisfactory reply 
from the Dalai Lama, the Government of India decided to 
communicate with the Dalai Lama directly. The British Resi¬ 
dent in Kashmir, Sir Adelbert Talbot, informed the Government 
of India that his assistant who annually visits Leh, the capital 
of Ladakh, should enter into negotiations with the joint 
Governors of Western Tibet, known as Urkhus of Gartok and 
through their agency secure the delivery of the Viceroy’s letter 
to the Dalai Lama. 38 Acting on that suggestion the Government 
of India deputed Capt. R. L. Kennion, Assistant Resident 
in Kashmir, to visit Gartok in the autumn of 1900, to do the 
needful. 39 Kennion handed over Viceroy’s letter to Chaktar 
Urkhuwho undertook to deliver it to the Dalai Lama. But 
after a delay of six months the letter was returned to Kennion 
with the intimation that the Urkhus had not dared in the face 
of the regulations against the intrusion of foreigners into Tibet, 
to send it to Lhasa. 


38 Letter of Adelbert Talbot to Government of India. 31 May 1900, 
F.S.E., September 1900, 96. 

** Letter of the Government of India to Adelbert Talbot, 25 July 1900. 
F.S.E. t September 1900, 98. 
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Curzon's second letter to the Dalai Lama 

Having failed to secure communication with the Dalai 
Lama through the agency of Urkhus. Curzon once again utiliz¬ 
ed the services of Ugyen Kazi. A favourable opportunity 
occurred in June 1901. The Dalai Lama had asked Ugyen Kazi 
to purchase two elephants. Ugyen Kazi could therefore proceed 
to Lhasa without exciting suspicion. The Government of India 
entrusted the Viceroy’s letter to Ugyen Kazi, asking him to 
deliver it to the Dalai Lama. 

Unlike the first letter, the second letter was strongly word¬ 
ed and warned the Dalai Lama that if the British overtures for 
intercourse were treated with indifference, the Government of 
India reserved the right to take such steps as may seem necessary 
and proper to enforce the treaty of 1890 and to ensure the 
proper observance of the Regulations of 1893. 40 

In October 1901, Ugyen Kazi returned from Lhasa with 
the Viceroy’s letter unopened and its seals intact. He said that 
the Dalai Lama had refused to receive the letter on the ground 
that he was bound not to correspond with foreign governments 
without consulting the Tibetan Council of the State and the 
Chinese Amban. 

Expulsion of the Tibetans from Giaogong, June 1902 

The failures of Ugyen Kazi and Kennion to open direct 
communications with the Dalai Lama convinced Curzon that 
he should adopt some other method to deal with Tibet. As to 
the alternative measures, White suggested to the Government 
of India that the occupation of the Chumbi Valley would be 
the only effective measure. 41 The Government of India rejected 
that suggestion as it felt that the British Government would not 
sanction it. 42 Another alternative measure suggested by White, 
namely, the stoppage of all trade between India and Tibet, was 


40 Letter of Cuizon to the Dalai Lama, 8 June 1901. F.S.E., August 
1901, 18-28. 

41 White’s Note, 15 March 1901. F.S.E., August 1901, 18-28 (K. W. ). 

42 F.S.E ., March 1902, 1-77 (K. W.), 
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also given up as it would entail hardship on Indian traders 
and might ultimately result in the diversion of the Tibetan 
trade to Nepal. 43 

Curzon informed Lord Hamilton, the Secretary of State 
for India, that the only “feasible" alternative was to send White 
to tour along the Sikkim-Tibet boundary, as laid down by the 
Convention, to erect pillars wherever necessary or desirable, and 
to evict the Tibetans from Giaogong or elsewhere on the British 
side of the border or exact small tax from them. He felt that if 
the Tibetans chose to resist the progress of the political officer or 
destroy the pillars erected by him or endeavour to assert their 
claims to Giaogong “they would have themselves to thank for 
any collision that might ensure.” 44 Curzon recommended the 
occupation of the Chumbi valley if the Tibetans maintain their 
hostility even after their expulsion from Giaogong. He complai¬ 
ned of the impossibility of holding direct communication with 
Lhasa as “the most extraordinary anachronism of the twentieth 
century". 46 Hamilton permitted Curzon to expel the Tibetans 
from Giaogong, but advised him “not to cross the border in 
any event". 46 

On 20 June 1902 White went up to Giaogong and expelled 
the Tibetans. The expulsion was a very tame affair, and the 
Tibetans offered no opposition whatsoever. In December 1902 
the Chinese notified the appointment of Yu Tai as their new 
Amban at Lhasa. Curzon did not attach any importance to that 
announcement and felt that any further discussions with the 
Chinese would only postpone the matters. Therefore on 8 
January 1903, he submitted his “famous despatch" to Hamilton 
pressing for drastic action on Tibet. 41 


43 Letter of Curzon to Hamilton, 13 February 1902. F.S.E,, March 
1902, 75. 

« Ibid 
48 Ibid 

** Letter of Hamilton to Curzon, II April 1902. Papers Relating to 
Tibet, Cmd . 1902 (London, 1904), No. 45. 

47 Letter of Curzon to Hamilton, 8 January 1903. 1bid. t No. 66. 
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The Despatch of 8 January 1903 

In that despatch Curzon reviewed the history of the 
Tibetan question and observed that the Chinese suzerainty 
over Tibet was a “constitutional fiction” and that the 
Amban at Lhasa was not the Viceroy of Tibet, but the Ambas¬ 
sador of China. He believed that all their attempts to open 
direct communications with the Dalai Lama had failed because 
of the intervention of the third party, namely China. He there¬ 
fore wanted that they should send a Mission to Lhasa in which 
a properly qualified Tibetan representative should take part 
instead of an “obscure junta” masked by the Chinese Amban. 
He felt that the time was suitable for such talks since for the 
first time for over a century there was a Dalai Lama “who is 
neither an infant nor a puppet”. He wanted that the negotia¬ 
tions should cover not merely “the small question of the Sikkim 
frontier, but the entire question of our future relations, com¬ 
mercial and otherwise with Tibet” and that the negotiations 
should culminate in the appointment of a permanent British 
representative, consular or diplomatic, to reside at Lhasa. To 
secure the Mission against a possible Tibetan attack, Curzon 
proposed that the Mission should be accompanied by an armed 
escort. 48 

From the above despatch it is evident that one of the 
intentions of Curzon in proposing a Mission to Lhasa was to 
enter into an agreement with Tibet so that there might not be 
any doubt regarding the status of Sikkim as the protectorate of 
the Government of India. The Tibetan refusal to accept the 
1890 Convention, and the news of Tibet Missions to Russia 
under the leadership of Dorjeiff alarmed Curzon. He felt that 
the security of India would be in danger unless the British 
assert their influence in Tibet. 

L. W. Dane, Secretary to the Government of India, felt 
that India could effectively intervene in Tibet in June 1903 
when the Dalai Lama left Lhasa for Shigatse. He suggested that 
if Tibet refused to accept the terms of the Government of India, 
the latter should either stop the journey of the Dalai Lama or 


48 ibid 
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intercept him if he tried to go. He felt that the Government of 
India ‘‘shall never get such a chance again as both Russia and 
China have their hands full”. He wanted that Tibet should be 
forced to ‘‘look to us (Government of India) for protection and 
support and place no reliance on distant powers like China and 
Russia.” 69 

Younghusband Expedition to Tibet 

In June 1903, Curzon, after obtaining the consent of the 
British Government despatched an expedition to Tibet under 
the leadership of Colonel Francis Younghusband, the British 
Resident at Indore. Younghusband summed up the position of 
the Government of India vis-a-vis Tibet and the task of the 
Expedition in the following words : 

... we have now to go back to the position we were in at 
the close of the Sikkim campaign (of 1888); to look upon 
the subsequent settlement (the Convention of 1890) as 
much waste paper ; to recognize that the Chinese had no 
power to make a settlement on behalf of the Tibetans ; 
to make now a new settlement with the Tibetans as well 
as the Chinese ; and by force of arms exact a material 
guarantee that they will keep to it when made. 50 

From the above statement it is evident that the Govern¬ 
ment of India was determined to remove the flaws in the 1890 
Convention and secure international sanction for its protecto¬ 
rate over Sikkim. 

On 3 December 1903, the Expedition crossed the Jelep 
Pass and entered Rinchinpong on 13 December 1903. In the 
middle of January 1904 it reached a place called Tuna where it 
halted for three months awaiting the arrival of the Tibetan and 
Chinese delegates. Younghusband turned down the request of 


49 Official Note of L. W. Dane, Secretary to the Government of India, 
19 May 1903. F.S.E., July 1903, 38-95 (K. W. ). 

60 Younghusband’s Note on “the present unsatisfactory situation in Tibet 
with proposals for measures necessary to remedy it”, 23 October 1903, 
F.S.E., January 1904, 358-393. 
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the. Tibetan Commander to withdraw the Expedition to the 
British territory and commence talks at Yatung. 61 On 11 April 
1904, the Expedition proceeded to Gyantse and awaited the 
arrival of the Amban and the Tibetan delegates, but neither of 
them turned up. On the other hand the Tibetans attacked the 
Expedition in May 1904. In view of that attack, the Expedition 
was permitted to proceed to Lhasa, in case negotiations could 
not be held at Gyantse. 62 On 1 June 1904 Younghusband sent 
an ultimatum to Lhasa demanding the appearance of the 
Amban and the Tibetan delegates before 25 June 1904. As the 
ultimatum was ignored the Expedition entered Lhasa on 4 
August 1904. The Dalai Lama fled to Urga, the capital of 
Mongolia. Thereupon, Yu Tai, the Chinese Amban agreed for 
talks, and commenced negotiations with the Mission. 

The Lhasa Convention 

On 7 September 1904, the Convention between Great 
Britain and Tibet generally known as the Lhasa Convention 
was signed at the Potala Palace, Lhasa, It contained nine Arti¬ 
cles under which Tibet agreed to recognize the Sikkim frontier 
as laid down in the 1890 Convention, and to erect the bound¬ 
ary pillars (Article one); to open Gyantse and Gartok as Trade 
Marts (Article two) ; to discuss subsequently the question of 
the amendment of the Trade Regulations of 1893 (Article three); 
not to levy duties except those provided for in the mutually 
agreed tariff (Article four); to keep the roads open to the new 
marts and to transmit letters between the British Trade Agent 
and the Chinese and Tibetan authorities (Article five); to pay an 
indemnity of Rs. 75,00,000 in seventy five instalments (Article 
six); to place the Chumbi valley under British occupation as a 
security for the payment of indemnity (Article seven); to raze 
all fortifications between the British frontier and Gyantse 


61 Telegram of Younghusband to Government of India, 31 March 1904. 
F.S.E., July 1904, 57-105. 

M Telegram of Lord Brodrick. Secretary of State for India, to Lord 
Curzon, 12 May 1904. Further Papers Relating to Tibet III, in conti¬ 
nuation of Cmd. 1054 (London, 1905), No 13. 
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(Article eight); and not to have any kind of dealings with 
foreign powers without the British consent (Article nine). 63 

The British Government considered the indemnity terms 
to be severe. Therefore it agreed to reduce the indemnity to 
Rs. 25,00,000 and to evacuate Chumbi in three years provided 
the indemnity was paid and the Convention was observed in 
other respects. 64 

The Peking Convention 

The Lhasa Convention was not final, as the assent of 
China whose suzerainty over Tibet Great Britain had recognized, 
was not given. Therefore, after the return of the Expedition 
to the British territory, the necessary negotiations with China 
were undertaken. On 27 April 1906 the Convention between 
Great Britain and China, generally known as the Peking Con¬ 
vention, was signed at Peking. The treaty contained six Articles. 
China gave its formal sanction to the Lhasa Convention (Article 
one). Great Britain agreed not to annex Tibet, while China 
agreed not to allow other foreign states to interfere in the inter¬ 
nal affairs of Tibet (Article two). Britain got the right to con¬ 
nect the Trade Marts with India by Telegraph lines (Article 
three). The Sikkim Convention of 1890 and the Trade Regula¬ 
tions of 1893 remained in force (Article four). Article five made 
the English version of the treaty authoritative. Article six 
provided for the ratification within three months. 66 

Boundary demarcation given up 

The proposal to demarcate the boundary was given up. 
Curzon felt that there was no need to erect pillars on the 
Sikkim-Tibet boundary on two considerations, namely, (1) the 
physical impossibility of erecting them all along the frontier 
which was at some places as high as 15,000 feet, and (2) the fear 


** Further Papers Relating to Tibet.Cmd. 5240 (London, 1910), No. 1. 

** Telegram of Brodrick to Curzon, 16 September 1904. Further Papers 
Relating to Tibet, Cmd. 2370 (London, 1905), No. 156. 

M Further Papers Relating to Tibet , n. 53, No. 94. 
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that the pillars may be knocked down by the Tibetans who 
thereby create the very situation which the Government of India 
wanted to avoid. 66 

But Curzon’s successor, Lord Minto, thought it desirable 
to erect pillars. He therefore wanted to remind the Tibetans of 
their obligation to demarcate the boundary. 67 Lord Morley, 
the Secretary of State for India, who did not agree with the 
opinion of the Viceroy, informed the latter that so long as 
Tibet observed Article one of the Lhasa Convention, it was 
neither necessary nor expedient to “raise the question of erecting 
the pillars”. 68 

Transfer of the political charge of Sikkim from 
Government of Bengal to Government of India, April 1906 

The Government of India used to conduct its affairs with 
Sikkim through the medium of the Government of Bengal, but 
in 1901 Lord Curzon decided that the internal administration of 
Sikkim should remain under the control of the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment, while on political and commercial questions, the political 
officer should correspond directly with the foreign department 
of the Government of India. While deciding that arrangement 
Lord Curzon noted thus: 

Should the Russians get into Tibet or should their influ¬ 
ence become predominant there, it may be very desirable 
that we should place Sikkim under foreign department. 6# 

Though the success of the Younghusband Expedition re¬ 
moved the contingency of Russian influence in Tibet, A. H. L. 
Fraser, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, thought it desirable 
to transfer to the Government of India, the complete political and 


56 Curzon’s Note dated 15 April 1905. F.E.A., May 1905, 64-65. 

67 Letter of Lord Minto to Lord Morley, Secretary of^State for India. 
17 May 1906. F.S.E., May 1906. 264-56. 

68 Letter of Morley to Minto, 13 July 1906, F.S.E ., September 1906, 
203-09. 

88 F.S.E., March 1902, 35. 
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'administrative charge of Sikkim as the political questions con¬ 
nected with that kingdom were far more than of “provincial 
importance”. 80 

• 

The Government of India agreed with the views of Fraser 
and took over the political and administrative charge of Sikkim 
with effect from 1 April 1906. 61 

From the above it is evident that the Government of India 
had exploited the dispute concerning the Sikkim-Tibet boun¬ 
dary to open Tibet. The success of the Younghusband Expedi¬ 
tion in opening Tibet and forcing it to sign the Lhasa Convention 
on 7 September 1904 had solved all the British difficulties 
regarding the status of Sikkim and its boundary with Tibet. Tibet 
had not only recognized the protectorate of the Government of 
India over Sikkim but also confirmed the Sikkim-Tibet boundary 
as laid down in the Convention of 1890. China confirmed the 
Lhasa Convention by signing the Peking Convention with 
Britain in 1906. The influence of these two treaties on Sikkim 
was far reaching. In the first place the de jure status of Sikkim 
as the protectorate of the Government of India had received 
international sanction. In the second place, the Government of 
India by demonstrating its power in Tibet was able to consoli¬ 
date its position in Sikkim. It no longer had any troubles either 
from the Maharaja or the pro-Tibet faction which vanished 
altogether. 

•° Letter of Government of fiengal to Government of India. F.S.E., 

July 1905, 21-45. 

« F.E.A., June 1906, 55-66. 



Constitutional Developments 


By 1906, the British Government of India had consolidated 
its position in Sikkim to such an extent that it experienced no 
trouble whatsoever, either from the Maharaja or from the out¬ 
side powers like Tibet and China, for the remaining period of 
its rule in India. Its power and influence over Sikkim was 
reflected in the smooth succession to the throne when the Maha¬ 
raja Thothab Namgyal died on 11 February 1914. His son 
Sidkeong Namgyal, whom, as we have already noted, the Govern¬ 
ment of India had recognised as successor, ignoring the claims 
of his elder brother Tchoda Namgyal, became the Maharaja. 
He was, however, not destined to rule for a long time. He died 
unmarried on 5 December 1914, and was succeeded by his 
younger brother, Tashi Namgyal, who ruled the kingdom till his 
death on 2 December 1963. 

With the accession of Tashi Namgyal to the throne of 
Sikkim, the British relations with that kingdom entered into 
a happy period. The Maharaja remained a loyal friend of the 
British till the end of their rule in India. The Government of 
India was so much satisfied with his loyalty that it had restored to 
him the powers over the internal administration of the kingdom. 
It further conferred on him many honours and distinctions 
like K. C. S. I. and C. I. E. The personal rule of the Maharaja 
may be regarded as a success till 1946 when the kingdom was 
singularly free from communal disturbances and political agita¬ 
tions. However, after 1947, the kingdom was rocked with 
many political agitations, to which we shall revert presently. 

When India attained independence on 15 August 1947 the 
Maharaja entered into a standstill agreement with the Govern¬ 
ment of India. Under this agreement India assumed control of 
Sikkim's external affairs, communications and defence. On 
5 December, 1950 the standstill agreement was replaced by 
the India-Sikkim friendship treaty signed at Gangtok. 
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On the death of Sir Tashi, his second son Gylassary 
Rimpoche Maharaja Kumar Palden Thondup Namgyal 
became the ruler, since his elder brother Maharaja# Kumar 
Paljor Namgyal died in an air accident while serving in the 
Royal Indian Air Force during the Second World War. He 
was born on 22 May 1923. He had his early schooling in 
Kalimpong convent and later under his uncle, Lhatsum Rim¬ 
poche, for monkhood. He was recognized as spiritual Head 
of Phodung and Rumtek monasteries in succession to the late 
Chogyal Sidkeong, since he was regarded as incarnate of the late 
Chogyal Sidkeong and re-incarnate of the famous Karmapa 
Yama of Kham in Eastern Tibet. He completed his education 
at St. Joseph’s College, Darjeeling, and at Bishop Cotton’s, Simla. 
He was about to sail for England for higher studies when his 
plans were upset due to the tragic death of his elder brother. 

As Sikkim’s heir-apparent, Maharaja Kumar Thondup 
Namgyal took part in the important affairs of the kingdom. 
He represented his father, Maharaja Sir Tashi Namgyal, at the 
coronation of King Mahendra of Nepal and led the Sikkim team 
to negotiate a treaty with India in 1950. He is connected with 
various cultural and academic bodies in Sikkim and India. 
He has been the president of the Mahabodhi Society of India 
since 1953. In 1958 he established at Gangtok the Namgyal 
Institute of Tibetelogy for the study of Mahayana Buddhism. 
It has the largest collection of Tibetan books outside China and 
Russia. He is also founder-member of the Mountaineering 
Institute at Darjeeling. 1 

In August 1950 he married Sangay Deki, daughter of 
Yapshi Sandu Phodrang of Tibet. By her he has two sons, 
Prince Tenzing and Prince Wangehuk, and a daughter Princess 
Yengchen. Sangay Deki died in June 1957. On 20 March 1963, 
the Maharaja Kumar married Miss Hope Cooke of New 
York, a graduate of Sarah Lawrence College. It was the first 
marriage between a member of the Sikkim royal family and a 
westerner. By this marriage the Maharaja Kumar has a son. 


1 The Maharaja Kumar received many honours and distinctions like 
O. B. E. (1947), Padma Vibhushan (1956), Commander de Pordre de 
PEtoile Noire’ from France (1956). 
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Palden Gyurmed who was born on 20 February 1964. He is 
third in line of succession to the Sikkim throne. 

On 16 March 1965, the Government of India changed the 
status of the ruler of Sikkim from Maharaja to ‘Chogyal’. 
Chogyal is a compound of Tibetan words—‘Chos’ denoting 
religion and ‘Gyalpo’ meaning ruler or king. The word ‘Chogyal’ 
therefore, may be taken to mean ‘righteous ruler’ or the 
‘defender of faith’. The status of the Maharani was changed 
to that of Gyalmo. 

On 4 April 1965 at the colourful ceremony of Ser-Thri 
Nga-Sol at Gangtok palace, the Maharaja Kumar Palden Thon- 
dup Namgyal was crowned king of Sikkim. India was repre¬ 
sented at the coronation ceremony by Mrs. Lakshmi Menon, 
Minister for State for External Affairs, and Mrs. Indira Gandhi, 
Minister for Information and Broadcasting. Speaking imme¬ 
diately after the coronation ceremony the Chogyal declared : 

It will be our purpose and endeavour to strengthen yet 

further the eternal bonds of friendship between India and 

Sikkim in the fullest measure. 2 

THE MOVEMENT FOR CONSTITUTIONAL REFORMS 
The Sikkim State Congress : 

The Indian independence movement gave fillip to the demo¬ 
cratic movement in Sikkim. A number of organizations like 
Praja Sammelan, Praja Mandal, Praja Samithi, Swatantra Dal, 
were formed during the latter half of 1946. These organiza¬ 
tions were more or less welfare bodies without any policy, 
programme or ideology. The need for a political party was 
strongly felt. Therefore important leaders like Kazi Lhendup 
Dorji, now the president of the National Congress, Tashi Tser- 
ing, D. D. Gunang, Chandra Das, Capt. Dimik Singh Lepcha 
and Senam Tsering met at Gangtok on 7 December 1947, to con¬ 
sider the formation of a political party. The outcome of the 
meeting was the formation of the Sikkim State Congress—the 
first political party of Sikkim. The leaders of the State 


1 Quoted in ‘Asian Recorder’ (New Delhi, 196$), p. 6429. 
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Congress led a deputation to the late Maharaja of Sikkim, 
Sir Tashi Namgyal, and presented him a memorandum demand¬ 
ing (1) the establishment of a popular government, ^'forma¬ 
tion of an interim ministry, and (3) “immediate accession to 
India.’’ 3 

The National Party 

The Maharaja who was accustomed to rule Sikkim per¬ 
sonally did not take kindly to the demands of the Sikkim State 
Congress. In order to light the democratic agitation and to 
emphasize the communal and racial differences of the Kingdom’s 
population he sponsored a new party called the Sikkim National 
Party which is composed mainly of the minority communities 
of the Lepchas and Bhutias. 4 * The party opposed the demand 
of the State Congress for the establishment of a popular 
government on the ground that the formation of “democratic 
government in a small stale” would be a “farce.” Similarly it 
opposed the other demand of the Stale Congress, namely, the 
kingdom’s accession to India. On 30 April 1948, it passed a 
resolution stating that “Sikkim shall not under any circumstances 
accede to the dominion of India”. Further it demanded a 
revision of “Sikkim’s political relations with the Indian Union 
on the basis of equality” and declared that Sikkim was closer 
to Tibet than to India on the following grounds: 

“(a) Historically, socially, culturally and linguistically, 
Sikkim has closer affinities with Bhutan and Tibet, 
(b) From the geographical and ethnic point of view Sikkim 
is not a part of India. She has only political relations 
with the latter which were imposed on her. (c) From the 
religious point of view, being a lamaist, she is quite dis¬ 
tinct from India.” 6 

The resolution declared that the policy of the party was 
“by all means to maintain intact the indigenous character of 

3 Sikkim State Congress petition to Maharaja of Sikkim, dated Gangtok, 
December 1947. Published by Mankind (New Delhi), February i960. 

4 Narendra Goyal, Prelude to India (New Delhi, 1962), p. 141. 

* Resolution passed by the Sikkim National Party on 30 April 1948. 

Full text published by Mankind (New Delhi), February I960. 
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Sikkim and to preserve its integrity”. 6 The resolution further 
declared that the party would make all out efforts to see that 
Sikkim remained outside the Indian Union. The resolution 
pleaded that any attempt to force Sikkim to accede to the Indian 
Union, either by direct or indirect means, would be unfair 
because it would be a denial to Sikkim of its right to stick to its 
national affinities. The resolution concluded with the follow¬ 
ing appeal and a warning to India : 

From India’s point of view, a happy Sikkim as a buffer 
state would be of great advantage than an unhappy Sikkim 
in Tndia on one of her future international boundaries 
of great importance, which would be disadvantage, indeed 
a danger to India. 7 

The Demonstration of 1 May 1949 

The State Congress within one year of its formation 
became a power to be reckoned with. Its influence penetrated 
into all sections of the population including government officials. 
The agitation for popular government gathered momentum. 
On 1 May 1949, the State Congress launched an agitation for 
responsible government. The agitators numbering about 5,000 
besieged the royal palace demanding the formation of a popular 
ministry. An ugly situation was averted when the Indian army 
units rescued the Maharaja and gave him protection in the 
Indian Residency. Tt is important to remember that two compa¬ 
nies of the Indian Army were sent earlier to Gangtok at the 
explicit request of the Sikkim Government which had apprehen¬ 
ded trouble from the local population who were then under 
the sway of the State Congress. 

The first popular Ministry 

Within nine days of the commencement of the agitation, 
the popular ministry was formed on 9 May 1949. The ministry 
was headed by Tashi Tsering, the president of the State 
Congress. There were four other ministers. From its inception 

8 Ibid. 

7 Ibid. 
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the ministry began to face trouble with the Maharaja since it 
wanted to implement land reforms. Further it wanted that the 
state should accede to India. These things were not to the 
liking of the Maharaja whose sympathies, as we have .already 
noted, were with the National Party which was against popular 
reforms and also desired to maintain the separate identity of 
Sikkim as an independent state. The Government of India was 
in a delicate position. Even though its sympathies were with the 
State Congress, which represented the majority of the popula¬ 
tion, it was unable to advise the Maharaja to accept the popular 
demands lest it might be accused of having sinister designs 
on a small kingdom situated on a sensitive international border. 
The Maharaja exploited the Indian Government’s dilemma and 
dismissed the popular ministry on 6 June 1949. The ministry 
remained in office for less than one month. 

Formation of Sikkim State Council 

After the dismissal of the first popular ministry, the 
Sikkim State Congress intensified its agitation for popular 
reforms. So in 1953 the Maharaja created a legislature body 
called the Sikkim State Council. Tt was given the power to 
enact, with the assent of the ruler, laws for the peace, order 
and good government of the state. But it cannot discuss or 
deal with matters relating to external relations and the appoint¬ 
ment of the Principal Administrative Officer who is also 
the ex-officio president of the State Council. The State 
Council consisted of twenty members, fourteen elected 
and six nominated. Out of the fourteen elected seats, six were 
reserved for the Nepalis, six were for the Bhutias and Lepchas, 
one seat for the Sangha (monks) and one general seat. The 
number of seats have since been increased. At present the 
Council consists of twenty-four members, eighteen elected and 
six nominated by the Ruler. Of the eighteen elective seats, 
seven are reserved for the Nepalis, seven are for the Bhutias 
and Lepchas, one seat each for the Sangha (monks), the Chongs 
and the Scheduled Castes. One seat is general. The president of 
the Council is also nominated by the Ruler. 

That the distribution of seats was not fair and equi¬ 
table is evident from the fact that the Nepalis are allotted only 
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seven of the eighteen elective seats, even though they constitute 
about 70 per cent of the total population of Sikkim. 8 At the 
same time the Bhutias and Lepchas, who number about 14,847 
and 14,000 respectively, are also given the same number of seats 
as the Nepalis. Further the elections are very complicated. 
A candidate in order to get elected must not only secure the 
highest number of votes from his community, but also a 
minimum percentage of other community votes. According to 
the Maharaja’s proclamation, the system of calculating votes is 
as follows :— 

The candidate securing the highest number of votes of the 
community which he represents will ordinarily be required 
to have secured at least 15% of the total votes of the other 
community for which seats have been reserved to entitle 
him to be returned. If, however, he fails to secure 15% of 
the votes of the other community, the candidate securing 
the next highest votes of his own community and who 
has also succeeded in securing 15% of the votes of the 
other community will be eligible to be returned, provided 
the difference between the number of votes of his own 
community secured by him and the highest candidate does 
not exceed 15% of the total votes secured by the latter. 

If the difference is in excess of 15% the latter will be 
regarded as relumed, notwithstanding that he shall not 
have secured 15% of the votes of the other community. 9 

All the political parties of Sikkim with the exception of 
the National Party have been agitating against this system and 
ire demanding a “one man one vote” system on the pattern of 
rndia. 

The Executive Council 

Along with the State Council, the Executive Council was 
ilso formed. It consists of the Sildon (Principal Administrative 
Dfficer) and four elected members of the Council who are select- 
sd by the Ruler and hold office during his pleasure. 

8 According to 1961 census, the population of Sikkim was about 162,189. 
The Nepalis number about 108,165. 

* Quoted in Prelude to India, n. 4, p. 144. 
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The First General Elections 

Under the new electoral law, the first General Elections 
were held in 1957. But they were boycotted by a large section 
of the population. The State Congress was not satisfied # with the 
reforms introduced by the Ruler. On 22 September 1959 it once 
again passed a resolution demanding Sikkim’s accession to India. 
The State Congress leaders C. D. Rai and Nahakul Pradhan 
suggested that Sikkim should, to begin with, be allowed to have 
the same constitutional relationship with India as the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir. They felt that a gradual integration of 
the Sikkimese people with the larger Indian family was inevi¬ 
table and that it became urgent in view of the developing 
Chinese threat to India. They further felt that accession of 
Sikkim to India would put a stop to all fissiparous tendencies 
fostered and exploited by interested elements to their advan¬ 
tage. 10 

The National Congress 

After the first General Elections of 1957 a serious split 
took place in the ranks of both the State Congress and the 
National Party, The dissidents of both the parties, together 
with some independents, decided to form a new party. On 
28 May 1960, the third political party of Sikkim called the 
National Congress was formed. Kazi Lhendup Dorji was elect¬ 
ed as president. The parly’s demands include a written consti¬ 
tution including fundamental rights, codification of laws and a 
High Court. 

The Second Genera] Elections 

In the Second General Elections of 1960, the National 
Congress bagged eight of the fourteen elective seats of the State 
Council. But the results of six of the successful candidates 
were declared to be void on the ground that they had used 
fraudulent propaganda during their campaign. In a by-election 
held in December 1960, the nominee of the National Congress 
secured 2,275 votes as against 841 votes secured by the candidate 


10 Asian Recorder (New Delhi, 1959). p. 2972. 
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of the National Party. Nevertheless, the nominee of the 
National Party was declared elected. Consequently the National 
Congress party declared that it would not contest the 
elections any more but would resort to direct action. 11 

Sikkim Subjects Regulation 

In July 1961, the Sikkim Subjects Regulation was promul¬ 
gated by the Maharaja without the consent of the State 
Council, to provide citizenship to three categories of persons : 

(1) all persons of Sikkimese domicile, if born in Sikkim 
and resident there or if ordinarily resident in Sikkim for not less 
than fifteen years prior to the promulgation of the regulation; 

(2) persons not domiciled in Sikkim but of Lepcha, 
Bhutia or Tsong origin whose father or grandfather was born in 
Sikkim; and 

(3) persons not domiciled in Sikkim but whose ancestors 
have deemed to be Sikkimese subjects before 1850. 

There is also provision for naturalization subject to a 
qualifying residence of fifteen years. 11 

The regulation referred to Sikkimese, Bhutias, Lepchas and 
Tsongs as among categories of persons entitled to citizenship 
but excluded Nepalis who form about 70% of Sikkim’s popula¬ 
tion. This led to a certain amount of apprehension among 
Nepalis of possible discrimination against their community. 
To allay the fears of the Nepalis all reference to the communi¬ 
ties was deleted from the regulation with effect from 16 January 
1962. 18 

State Congress reiterates its demand for reforms 

The State Congress even though it was weakened by a split 
in its ranks, did not give up its agitation for the democratiza¬ 
tion of Sikkim’s administration. At the annual conference held 
at Singtam on 2 March 1962, under the presidency of Kashiraj 

11 Prelude to India , n. 4, p. 146. 

11 Asian Recorder (New Delhi, 1961), p. 4033. 

*• Asian Recorder (New Delhi, 1962), p. 4406. 
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Pradhan, it demanded more elective seats in the Council, and 
simultaneous reduction of the nominated members from the 
existing one-third of the total number of seats to one-sixth. 
Another resolution demanded the introduction of joint electorate 
for all the communities in the state. The other demands inclu¬ 
ded (1) transfer of all administrative departments to the Execu¬ 
tive Councillors chosen from among the elected representatives 
of the people, and (2) appointment of a Land Reforms Commis¬ 
sion for equitable distribution of land and for providing land 
to the landless. 14 

It threatened to launch a non-co-operation movement if 
the demands were not complied with. It, however, suspended 
sine die the threatened non-co-operation movement in view of 
the tense situation on the Sino-Tndian border. 

The party at its eighteenth annual session held on 12 
February, 1965 reiterated its demand for popular reforms. It dem¬ 
anded that all the seats in the State Council should be made elect¬ 
ive and that one-third of the seats be reserved for Bhutias and 
Lepchas, one-third for the Nepalis, and the remaining one-third 
be declared general. By another resolution it demanded the for¬ 
mation of a popular ministry. Kashiraj Pradhan was elected as 
president of the party. 115 

The Third General Elections 

The Third General Elections were held in 1967. The Natio¬ 
nal Congress emerged as the strongest political party of Sikkim. 
It polled about 55% of the total votes and won eight seats in 
the Council (5 Nepali seats, 2 Bhutia-Lepcha seats and 1 general 
seat). The National Firty had no following among the Nepalis. 
It failed to secure even one Nepali seat. It, however, captured 
five of the seven seats reserved for the Bhutias and Lepchas. 
The two seats reserved for the Scheduled Castes and Chongs 
went uncontested to the supporters of the National Party. The 
Sangha seat went to a lama supported by the National Party. 
The State Congress won the Nepali seats. 

14 Ibid., p. 4490. 

11 Asian Recorder (New Delhi, 1963), p. 6365, 
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Soon after the elections, the National Congress was split 
into two factions, when the Chogyal nominated B. B. Gurang, 
one of the eight successful candidates of the party, to his Execu¬ 
tive Council. Kazi Lhendup Dorji, president of the National 
Congress, saw this as an attempt to undermine his position. He 
therefore expelled Gurang from the party. 

The Fourth General Elections 

The Fourth General Elections were held in April 1970. 
The National Congress led by Kazi Lhendup Dorji contested 
seventeen seats. The dissidents of the party led by Gurang 
set up candidates for eight seats, but none of them came out 
successful. The party position in the present State Council is as 
follows : National Congress led by Kazi Lhendup Dorji, 5 seats ; 
State Congress, 4 seats. National Party led by Netuk Tsering, 4 
seats ; Namgyal National Party, 3 seats; Independents, 2 seats ; 
and nominated members 6. 1 ® 

Dorji's National Congress went to the elections demanding 
responsible government and a written constitution. The State 
Congress took a similar stand. But two factions of the National 
Party made the revision of the India-Sikkim Treaty as the main 
theme of their political campaign. Between these two factions, 
the National Party had won seven seats as compared with five 
in 1967. It is reported that the party has gained the favour 
of the Chogyal. 17 

The last two general elections have brought into focus the 
significant fact that the Sikkim electorate is communal conscious. 
The National Party is more or less identified as a Nepali party and 
the National Party as that of the minorities. This is perhaps 
the reason why it was able to bag seven seats reserved for the 
minorities. 

The Nepalis are sore at the fact that, though they con¬ 
stituted about 70% of the population, they are given the same 
number of seats as the Bhutias and Lepchas who together con¬ 
stitute about 20%. The Nepali frustration might lead to the for- 

*• Asian Recorder (New Delhi, |970), p. 7701. 

" Ibid. 
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mation of a purely Nepali party. In that event the relations 
between the different ethnic groups will be strained further and 
endanger the peace and security of the state. 

The most lamentable feature of Sikkim political parties 
is that they have no clear cut economic programme. Their only 
interest seems to be fighting elections. None of the political 
parties are espousing the grievances of the students. Govern¬ 
ment employees and the Tibetan refugees. As it is Sikkim has 
no problem of educated unemployed since the few that are 
educated are able to find jobs in the government. But the posi¬ 
tion will change in another five years. Then the problem of 
educated unemployed might threaten the political stability of 
the kingdom situated on a very sensitive border. 

The political parties are indifferent to the interests of the 
government employees. In 1966 there was a lot of heart burning 
among the government employees when their pay scales were 
revised. But none of the political parties cared to support the 
government employees or study their problems. 

The political parties have neglected to study the problems 
of the Tibetan refugees. At present these unfortunate people 
are able to eke out their living by working as labourers in the 
new border roads constructed by the Indian Government. But 
their position will be miserable when the programme of border 
road construction is completed. 

The political parties are ignoring all the popular causes 
even though in Sikkim there is no lack of popular interest in 
politics. As a matter of fact the southern and western regions 
which are adjacent to India are politically very articulate. If the 
political parties eschew their narrow communal outlook and 
offer dynamic and bold leadership by espousing the popular 
causes there is every reason to hope for a greater political and 
economic development of Sikkim in the next few years. 

Economic progress 

As early as 1954, Sikkim took steps to develop its economy 
in a planned manner. In that year the Kingdom’s seven-year 
plan was launched. It was followed by five-year plans. The third 
five-year plan was inaugurated in 1966. 
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Agriculture 

Before planning began, the land under effective cultivation 
was as follows : 110,000 acres under maize, 29,000 acres under 
rice, 12, )00 acres under millet and 10,000 acres under wheat 
and barley. After the first two plans the area under 
maize has gone up to 140,000 acres. But the position 
with regard to other cereals remains more or less the same. 
Though the original name of Sikkim was Drend Zong or the 
land of rice, it does not produce enough paddy to feed its 
people. Its deficiency in rice is to the tune of about 30%. The 
other important agricultural products like potatoes, oranges and 
apples are grown on a total area of 40,000 acres. 

The first two plans arc a great disappointment so far as 
agriculture is concerned. As noted, the additional area brought 
under cultivation was very insignificant. As a matter of fact 
there is no scope to increase the area of cultivation. At best 
another 6,000 acres can be brought under the plough. 
Sikkim must resort to intensive cultivation to increase its agri¬ 
cultural yield. In the first two plans improvements in per acre 
yields have been marginal. Officials believe that with intensive 
cultivation an additional 50,000 maunds of foodgrains and 
30,000 maunds of potatoes a year can be grown at the end of 
the third five-year plan. 18 

The third five-year plan which provided for an overall 
expenditure of 10 crores of rupees has not neglected the agricul¬ 
tural sector. A number of what are called ‘impact programmes* 
are being implemented. A 2,000 acre tea-estate is also envisaged. 
The authorities, however, are aware that Sikkim cannot attain 
self-sufficiency in food. The Chogyal is therefore keen that the 
economy of his country should be complementary to that of 
India and not competitive. 19 By this he meant that Sikkim 
should import rice and other cereals from India and export 
oranges and cardamom. 


18 J. D. Singh, ‘Sikkim Today’, The Times of India (New Delhi), 26-10-67. 
18 Indian Express (New Delhi), 29-8-67. 
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Oranges, cardamom, seed potatoes 

Sikkim is famous for its sweet oranges. They command an 
all-India market. The Sikkim Industrial Corporation is rupning a 
fruit preservation factory at Singtam. After oranges, cardamom 
is the main item of Sikkim's export. The price of cardamom has 
shot up from Rs. 65 a maund in 1963 to Rs. 350 in 1967. The 
other important item of export is seed potatoes which are being 
sold in India at Rs. 70 to Rs. 80 per maund. 80 

Sheep rearing 

Originally Sikkim had a lot of sheep and the woollen indu¬ 
stry was thriving. But with the Chinese take-over of Tibet, its 
woollen industry is hard hit. Its barter trade with Tibet was 
snapped. Further it is unable to send its sheep to higher 
altitudes in Tibet in summer. A number of sheep have died 
of heat. Sikkim wants to get experts from India to develop 
special feed for the sheep. This would enable them to keep their 
sheep at one place throughout the year. 

Industries 

Sikkim is very rich in mineral wealth and has great poten¬ 
tialities for the development of hydro-electric power. But as it 
is there is very little industrial development. In the current plan 
provision is made for the setting up of a number of industries 
and also to build a hydro-electric station. Regarding the plans 
for industrial development the Chogyal has said 'ours is a small 
state and we are not interested in putting up a steel plant. Our 
interest is limited to setting up small industries like fruit juice 
industries and handicrafts.’ 81 

There are plans to set up a synthetic gem plant as well as 
a small tanning factory. There is sufficient raw material for a 
60,000 ton paper pulp plant. 


18 Sikkim Today, n. 18. 

81 Tha Tints of India (New Delhi;, 29 August 1967. 
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Hydro-electric projects 

A 25,000 K.W. hydro-electric plant is under construction. 
Another big project, namely, Lagyap project is under considera¬ 
tion. Tt could ultimately be developed to yield one million 
K.W. 

Though considerable progress has been achieved under the 
first two plans, still a great deal remains to be done. Industria¬ 
lisation has not followed a coherent plan. No systematic 
attempt has been made to develop forest wealth. 

The techno-economic survey of Sikkim was undertaken by 
the National Council of Applied Economic Research. It will be 
well for Sikkim to give serious attention to the recommendation 
of the Council and also develop technical education which has 
lagged behind. 

Communications 

The need for developing communications in a strategically 
important region like Sikkim is obvious. The main emphasis 
in the first plan was on communications. The current plan lays 
equal stress on communications, agriculture and education. 

Communications in Sikkim are a stupendous challenge to 
the engineers. Maintenance of communications i.e. roads. Post 
and Telegraph, entail a heavy expenditure year after year with¬ 
out proportionate return. Under the India-Sikkim peace treaty 
of 1950, communications in Sikkim are the responsibility of the 
Government of India. 

The Border Roads Organization is almost working round 
the clock in laying new roads throughout Sikkim. Border roads 
have brought big benefits to Sikkim in matters of trade and 
development, though primarily they were meant to meet the vital 
defence needs. In the past much of the output of cardamom, 
potato and orange could not be sold for want of adequate trans¬ 
port. Today, the produce can be picked up at the farmer’s door¬ 
steps and delivered to any place in India. Children are now using 
this transport for attending the schools. Besides, the border 
roads are providing employment to thousands of Tibetan 
refugees. Till now an amount of about 20 crores was spent on 
the border roads. This amount has been well spent. 
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Education 

Under the first two plans emphasis was on the setting up of 
a countrywide network of elementary schools and high schools. 
In 1967 a textbook committee was appointed to prepare 
standard textbooks for school children. 

The guiding principle in Sikkim educational policy is that 
no child should walk more than two miles to reach a school and 
this has been achieved. The medium of instruction is English 
from VI standard and upwards. But there is difficulty in getting 
teachers to teach English. Sikkim is now recruiting more and 
more teachers from India, especially Kerala. 

The Government of Sikkim has decided to set up a college 
before the end of the current plan period. The Chogyal hopes 
that in due course of time Sikkim would have the “world's 
smallest University” to provide higher education for its people. 

The Fourth Five-Year Plan 

In December 1970, at the time of the Chogyal's visit to New 
Delhi, a high power development plan team led by D. S. Chopra, 
the Sidlon of Sikkim held discussions with the Indian officials 
to finalize Sikkim’s fourth five-year plan of 1971-76, which 
envisages an outlay of Rs. 26.28 crores. This amount is more 
than the amount spent on the three plans taken together. 22 

The fourth plan lays special emphasis on roads, agriculture 
and the setting up of a new State Trading Corporation. 

The Sikkim planners feel greatly handicapped for want 
of foreign exchange. They are asking India to allocate to 
Sikkim substantial amount of foreign exchange to set up indus¬ 
tries and also to send students abroad for education. With 
enough foreign exchange, they feel, that they can create a self¬ 
generating economy and dispense with Indian aid. Apart from 
the demand for a greater allocation of foreign exchange Sikkim 
is also demanding India to exempt sales tax for goods brought 
at Siliguri (West Bengal) for consumption in Sikkim. It is also 
pressing for transit facilities at Rango (a small town on the 


M The Current (Bombay), S December 1970. 
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border of Sikkim and West Bengal) for export and import of 
goods. 

Sikkim has made significant development in all spheres of 
economic activity ever since the first plan was inaugurated in 
1954. The progress has been more balanced when compared to 
other Himalayan Kingdoms of Nepal and Bhutan. India is 
generous in its aid to Sikkim. It has underwritten all expen¬ 
diture under the first two plans. In the current plan India’s 
help is not insignificant. Barring the loan amount the rest is 
grant-in-aid by India. The Indian aid has helped Sikkim to raise 
its revenue from about Rs. 12 lakhs in 1950 to more than Rs. 232 
lakhs at present. Further it has helped to increase the per 
capita income in Sikkim to over Rs. 750 i.e, more than double 
that in India. 



Sikkim, India and China 


The People’s Republic of China had recognized the Con¬ 
vention of 1890 and the boundary between Sikkim and Tibet 
as defined by it. When the Indian Prime Minister, Nehru, passed 
through Nathu La during his visit to Sikkim and Bhutan in 
1953 he was received by the Chinese officials and a tablet with 
the legend ‘Sikkim-Tibet border’ was put up at the place where 
the 1895 demarcation line was crossed. As late as 4 June 1963, 
the Government of China, in a Note to the Government of India 
accepted the boundary between Sikkim and Tibet as defined in 
the 1890 Convention. 1 Sikkim is probably the only State 
adjoining China on which it has not made any territorial claim 
either cartographically or by military action. 

The 1890 Convention, apart from defining the Sikkim-Tibet 
boundary, had vested Sikkim’s defence and external affairs into 
the hands of the Government of India. Similarly by the peace 
treaty of 1950 between India and Sikkim, the former is respon¬ 
sible for the external affairs and the defence of the latter. 
But China had adopted an ambiguous attitude to this aspect of 
relationship between India and Sikkim. 

The Chinese Prime Minister, Chou En-lai, addressing a 
press conference at New Delhi on 25 April 1960 stated that 
‘China respects India’s relationship with Bhutan and Sikkim’. 
But the “Peking Review” — a publication of the Government 
of China — amended the statement of Chou En-lai by adding 
the adjective ‘proper’ before ‘relations’. 2 Evidently the super- 
flous adjective was used to indicate that China did not recognize 
India’s responsibility for the defence of Sikkim. 

1 Asian Recorder , (New Delhi, 1967), p. 7943. 

•Summary of the Report of Officials of the Govt, of India and the People's 

Republic of China on the boundary question. Published by the Ministry 

of External Affairs, Govt, of India (New Delhi, 1962), pp. 7-8. 
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Regarding the accuracy of Chou En-lai’s statement, the 
Government of India has made the following observation : 

Not only several first hand and independent textual records 
but also a tape recording of what Premier Chou En-lai 
had said were available and there was no doubt that he 
had given a categorical and unqualified assurance of no 
other interpretation than as an unconditional acceptance of 
India’s proper position with regard to these states 
(of Sikkim and Bhutan). 3 

On the same day when Chou En-lai held a press con¬ 
ference in New Delhi i.e. on 25 April 1960, the Government of 
India in an ‘Informal Note’ handed over in New Delhi to Chia 
Kuan-Hua, Assistant Minister of Foreign Affairs, Government 
of China, reminded the Chinese Government that the external 
relations of Sikkim and Bhutan, under Treaty obligations, 
were the responsibility of India. 

The note expressed the concern of the Government of 
India because : 

persistent reports have reached us over a period of months 
that propaganda organs as well as senior Chinese officials 
in Tibet region have been saying that China intends incor¬ 
porating Sikkim and Bhutan, like Ladakh, into the Chinese 
People’s Republic. On some occasions it was even said 
that China might take military steps to occupy these 
territories. 4 

The note concluded by expressing the hope that ‘in the 
interests of restoring Sino-Indian relations and assuaging 
apprehensions India’s responsibility in respect of the external 
relations of Sikkim and Bhutan would be fully understood 
and respected and that such propaganda would be stopped”. 0 

» Ibid. 

4 Notts, Mtmoranda and Letters Exchanged between the Govt, of India and 
China . March I960—November I960. White Paper-IV, Published by 
the Ministry of External Affairs, Govt, of India (New Delhi, i960), 

p. 100. 

• Ibid. 
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In the months following Chou En-lai’s visit to India in 
April 1960, the officials of both India and China met in three 
sessions between June and December 1960, at Peking, New 
Delhi and Rangoon to discuss the border differences between 
the two countries. Then the Chinese officials took the position 
that the boundary between Tibet and Sikkim did not fall with¬ 
in the scope of India-China differences. Their refusal to discuss 
Tibet-Sikkim boundaries amounted to the refusal of China to 
recognize India’s special relation with Sikkim. Prior to this 
conference, Chou En-lai, in his letter of September 1959 to 
the Indian Prime Minister, Nehru, stated that the question of 
boundary between China and Sikkim “does not fall within the 
scope of the present discussions”. 6 

Nehru, however, differed from Chou En-lai’s views. He 
told the Lok Sabha on 12 September 1959 that “the question 
(of the boundary between Sikkim and Tibet, and Bhutan and 
Tibet) does very much fall within the scope of our present or 
future discussions. If he (Chou En-lai) thinks that he can deal 
with it as some thing apart from India, we are not agreeable to 
that. We have publicly, rightly, undertaken certain responsibili¬ 
ties for the defence of Sikkim and Bhutan if they are attacked. 
Therefore, it is very necessary for us to understand the position 
there, because if something happens on their borders then it is 
the same thing as interference with the border of India”. 7 

China’s intrusions into Sikkim 

After the refusal of their Government to recognize India’s 
responsibility for the defence of Sikkim, the Chinese patrols on 
Sikkim-Tibet border began to intrude into Sikkim. The first of 
these intrusions were noticed as early as September 1960. In 
1961 there were two more intrusions and the Chinese aircraft 
violated Sikkim's air space through reconnaissance flights. 
The Chinese had also stepped up their propaganda to the effect 

* Quoted in 'India China Border Problem External Publicity Division, 
Ministry of External Affairs, Govt, of India, (New Delhi, 1962), 
p. 13. 

* Lok Sabha Debates : (Second Series), Vol. XXXIV, 1959, Eighth Session, 
1959, columns 8122-23. Lok Sabha Secretariat, New Delhi. 
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that Sikkim and Bhutan were part of the Chinese territory in 
the past and would return to the Chinese motherland in the 
next few years. 

When the attention of the Government of India was 
drawn to these reports, Nehru made clear the position of India 
vis-a-vis Sikkim and Bhutan in the following terms : 

The Government of India is responsible for the protection 
of the borders of Sikkim and Bhutan and of the territorial 
integrity of these two states and any aggression against 
Bhutan and Sikkim will be considered as an aggression 
against India. 8 

During the Chinese aggression on India in October- 
November 1962, there was a slight let-up in their activities on the 
Sikkim border from their base in the Chumbi Valley. But from 
the beginning ot 1963 the intrusions began once again. Apart 
from the intrusions China stepped up its propaganda to drive 
a wedge between India and Sikkim. It accused India of intrud¬ 
ing into Tibet across Sikkim-Tibet border and alleged it to be 
an Indian scheme “to create tensions along the China-Sikkim 
border so as to impair the good neighbourly relations between 
China and Sikkim’’. 9 

India refuted the Chinese allegation, and reminded Peking 
of the Special Treaty relationship by which India is responsible 
for the defence of Sikkim. China paid no heed to Indian pro¬ 
tests; on the other hand, it began to increase its military strength 
along the Sikkim border. To cover up its military build-up 
China charged India that the latter’s troops have crossed the 
Nathu La and set up “defence works” on the Chinese territory. 
It further charged the Indian aircraft of having violated the 


8 Statements and References made by the Prime Minister on Sino-lndian 
relations in Parliament during the period March 17, 1959 to April 5, 1961. 
Published by the Ministry of External Affairs, Government of India, 
(New Delhi, 1961), p. 93. 

• Notes , Memoranda and Letters exchanged between New Delhi aud Peking 
during October 1962 to January 1963, White paper Vlll, Published by 
the External Affairs Ministry, Govt, of India, (New Delhi, 1963). 
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Chinese air-space. India refuted these allegations as 'preposte¬ 
rous and baseless’ and pointed out that the motive of China in 
making such allegation was obviously to ’fabricate a fictitious 
justification for the continuing aggressive concentration of 
Chinese forces on the Indian border’. 10 

In June 1963 China once again repeated its accusation 
that the Indian troops have violated the Chinese territory and 
demanded the Indian Government to ‘immediately order the 
intruding Indian troops to withdraw from Chinese territory and 
dismantle all their illegally built structures within the Chinese 
territory”. 11 

The Chinese intrusions into Sikkim continued in 1964 also. 
In the last week of December alone there were three intrusions. 
As usual India lodged a ‘vehement protest’ with China on 31 
December, 1964. 

1965 intrusions 

On 19 January, 1965, a big Chinese party, numbering 
about 30, equipped with wireless sets crossed more than two 
miles into Sikkim near Knogkra La. On 21 January India lodged 
a protest with the Chinese Embassy in New Delhi, accusing 
China of aggressive designs against Sikkim. The Note, after 
referring to four other cases of violation of the Sikkim territory 
in a period of less than five months, maintained that as the 
Sikkim Tibet border was clearly defined by a Treaty and demar¬ 
cated on the ground, the Government of India had no option but 
to regard “these frequent intrusions as nothing but projection 
of China’s aggressive moves and designs against India”. 12 

In the months following January 1965, the Sikkim-Tibet 
border was relatively quiet. But China tried to interfere in the 
internal affairs of Sikkim. When Paldcn Thondup Namgyal was 
crowned as the Chogyal of Sikkim on 4 April, 1965, at Gangtok, 
Liu Shao-Chi, the Chairman of the People’s Republic 
of China, sent a telegram of congratulations to the Chogyal. 


10 Note of India to China, 29 March 1963. 

11 Note of China to India, 4 June 1963. 

11 Note of India to China, 21 January 1965. 
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The Government of India took a ‘serious view’ of the Chinese 
action. It lodged a “strong protest” with the Chinese embassy 
in New Delhi maintaining that the action of the Chairman of the 
Chinese Republic in sending a telegram of congratulations 
to the Chogyal of Sikkim was ‘totally unacceptable’ to 
India. The Note once again reminded the Chinese government 
that the external relations of Sikkim were the responsibility of 
the Government of India and that any communication, formal 
or informal, to the Government of Sikkim or the Chogyal 
should be channelled through the Government of India. 13 

When Pakistan launched an attack on India in September 
1965, the Chinese activities on the Sikkim-Tibet border became 
more pronounced. On 17 September, 1965, China served a 
72-hour ‘ultimatum’ demanding India to dismantle what is, 
in fact, non-existent defence structures which Peking alleged 
were on the Tibetan side of the border. The ‘ultimatum’ also 
demanded India to restore ‘kidnapped Chinese border inhabitants 
and seized livestock’. The border inhabitants were numbered 
as four and the livestock as 59 yaks and 800 sheep. 14 

India described the ‘ultimatum’ as ‘impertinent and 
contemptible’. On 19 September, the deadline of the ‘ultima¬ 
tum’ was extended by three days. On 21 September, Indian and 
Chinese troops across the Nathu La exchanged fire. It was the 
first instance of exchange of fire since the massive Chinese 
attack on India during October-November 1962. Surprisingly 
on 24 September the Chinese withdrew their forces to their side 
of the border, notably from a position 800 yards inside Sikkim 
territory which they had earlier seized. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that it was China and not India which announ¬ 
ced that India had removed the offending border installations. 

After the September incidents China had augmented its 
troops all along the northern border of India. The Defence 
Minister of India, Y. B. Chavan, informed the Lok Sabha on 
30 November, that the Chinese threat to India ‘was very real 
and serious’. He did not rule out the possibility of a Chinese 


19 Note of India to China, 9 April 1965. 
u 'Ultimatum’ of China to India, 17 September 1965. 
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attack on India at any time. On the midnight of 10-11 
December, the Chinese forces fired across the Nathu La. The 
next day three companies of Chinese troops, using Nathu La 
firing as a ruse, intruded into North Sikkim across Sesa La. 
Indian troops engaged them and firing continued for about 
four hours. Two Indians and thirty Chinese were killed. 16 

The year 1966 was comparatively quiet in terms of armed 
intrusions. But in the guise of graziers a number of Chinese 
infiltrated into Sikkim from the other side of the border. 18 

1967 incidents 

In the second week of August 1967, Chinese troops 
increased the tempo of their provocative activities on the Sikkim- 
Tibet border. They tried to stretch their line of communications 
into the Indian side of the watershed which marks the Sikkim- 
Tibet border, but were frustrated. Indian troops immediately laid 
a barbed wire fence to indicate the frontier and also to ‘avoid use 
of force’ against intruders. The fence was well within the 
Sikkim territory. Here it may be pointed out that both India 
and China built up roads upto their outposts and only 10 yards 
of earth at the barbed wire barrier breaks a road from China 
to Gangtok. 

The Chinese troops were bent upon destroying the barbed 
wire fence because it not only obstructed their intrusion 
into Sikkim, but also prevented their attempts to extend 
their defensive works like trenches and bunkers into Sikkimese 
territory. The laying of the fence was completed on 6 Septem¬ 
ber, The next day, i.e. on 7 September, some Chinese officials 
took turns to climb over it, stand on Sikkim territory for a few 
minutes and then withdraw. On 11 September the Chinese 
troops started firing across the fence. They used 76 mm. guns. 
Indian troops returned the fire which continued throughout 
the day. The firing was the most serious since the 1962 Sino- 
Indian conflict. 17 


18 Asian Recorder (New Delhi, 1965), pp. 6836-37. 
18 Ibid., 1967, pp. 7939-44. 

17 The Times (London), 12-9-1967. 
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The Chinese action coincided with the visit of the Chogyal 
to New Delhi. The Chogyal in his public utterances at various 
places in India, before coming to New Delhi, had underlined 
‘the strong bonds of friendship and brotherhood’ between 
Sikkim and India. 18 

On the same day when the firing began between Indian 
troops and the Chinese troops i.e. 11 September India proposed 
a cease-fire to China “so as to reduce tension, and prevent the 
situation from assuming a very serious aspect". The offer was 
repeated the next day, but on 14 September, China rejected 
the offer. Radio Peking described the ceasefire offer as a ‘decep¬ 
tion’. But on 16 September, China agreed to exchange dead and 
wounded soldiers and returned the dead bodies of the Indian 
soldiers killed in the clashes of 11 September. Peking Radio 
announced that this was done to ‘preserve Sino-Indian 
friendship’. 19 

During the flare-up China threatened to use its Air Force 
against Indian troops. The New China News Agency, however, 
denied this and said that India spread that ‘rumour’ to ‘stir up 
anti-China sentiments among the Sikkimese people’. 

On 19 September Malaysia extended its support to India, 
but it hoped that the flare-up would be localised. It believed it to 
be one of the periodical attempts by the Chinese to disturb the 
quiet on the border with its neighbours. After the exchange 
of the dead and wounded soldiers on 16 September, there was 
a virtual cessation of hostile activity for about two weeks. The 
lull was broken on 1 October when the Chinese troops fired on 
the Indian troops across the Cho-La, about 3| miles north-west 
of Nathu La. The Indian Prime Minister, Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi, expressed the hope that the clash would turn 
out to be a ‘local affair’. The Indian official sources regarded 
the firing as a part of the Chinese design ‘to keep the pot boil¬ 
ing’ on the Sikkim border. 20 There was no firing by either side 


la Asian Recorder, n. 16. 

19 Ibid. 

*° The Times (London), 2-10*67. 
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on 20 October or subsequent days. On 30 October India protes¬ 
ted to China against its activities on the Sikkim frontier, and 
conveyed to it the former's resolve to 'repel any aggression 
against frontiers (of Sikkim), the guarding of which is its respon¬ 
sibility’ 81 

Since October 1967 to January 1971 there was no major 
clash between the Chinese and the Indian troops and the Sikkim- 
Tibet border is relatively quiet. 

From their activities on the Sikkim-Tibet border it is 
difficult to fathom the real intentions of China towards Sikkim. 
As early as 1962 there were reports in the British press that the 
Chinese Government has made efforts to make an alliance with 
Sikkim and Bhutan. But the Indian Prime Minister, Nehru, 
disclaimed any knowledge of such a move by the Chinese. He 
stated that the Chinese Government in some of its correspon¬ 
dence with the Government of India recognized the latter’s 
special relations with Sikkim and Bhutan. But he hastened to 
add that does not prevent the Chinese Government from behav¬ 
ing as if it had not recognized these rights. 22 

Some believe that China is disputing ‘India’s exclusive right 
to speak for Sikkim on all external matters’ which India is 
entitled to under the India-Sikkim Peace Treaty of 1950. 23 China 
is trying to drive a wedge between India and Sikkim by exploit¬ 
ing the persistent demand of the National Party of Sikkim for 
the ‘review’ of the 1950 Treaty with India. It is in this context 
that the study of the 1950 Treaty and the demand for its 
‘review’ has assumed prominence. 

India-Sikkim Peace Treaty 1950 

As already noted, Sikkim signed a standstill agreement 
with India when the latter attained independence on 15th August 
1947. Subsequently, the two countries resolved, in order to 

* l Ibid. 4-10-67. 

** 'Prime Minister on Sino-lndian Relations', Vol. 11, Press Conferences 

Part-ll. Published by the External Publicity Division, Ministry of 

External Affairs, Govt, of India. (New Delhi, 1962). 

*• Editorial of The Times (London), 2-10-67. 
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strengthen the good relations already existing between them, to 
enter into a new treaty with each other. Accordingly they 
signed the India-Sikkim Treaty of friendship at Gangtok on 
5 December 1950. 

The Treaty consists of 13 Articles. Article one cancelled 
all previous treaties between the British Government and Sikkim 
which were then in force as between India and Sikkim. By 
Article two Sikkim continued to be a protectorate of India enjoy¬ 
ing autonomy with regard to its internal affairs. Article three 
made the Government of India responsible for the defence and 
the territorial integrity of Sikkim. In order to fulfil its obliga* 
tion under this Article the Government of India got the right 
to take any measure it considers necessary for the defence of 
Sikkim and also to station troops anywhere within Sikkim. 
Article four vested the external relations of Sikkim in the hands 
of the Government of India. Article five deals with matters 
relating to trade. Both countries agreed not to levy any import 
duty, transit duty or other impost on goods brought into or in 
transit through India or Sikkim. Article six deals with matters 
pertaining to communications. It gave the Government of India 
the exclusive right to construct, maintain, regulate and use the 
railways, aerodromes, posts, telegraphs, wireless installations in 
Sikkim. Article seven gave the citizens of India and Sikkim 
the right of entry and free movement in each other’s territory 
and to carry on trade and commerce and also the right to 
acquire, hold and dispose of any property, movable or immov¬ 
able. Articles eight and nine deal with extradition of criminals 
and fugitive offenders. Both countries agreed to seize and 
deliver up any criminal or fugitive offender who had taken 
refuge in other’s country. Under Article ten India agreed to 
pay Sikkim a sum of rupees three lakhs every year so long as 
the latter observes the terms of the Treaty. Article eleven gave 
India the right to appoint a Representative in Sikkim. Under 
Article twelve both parties agreed to refer any dispute regarding 
the interpretation of the Treaty, to the Chief Justice of India 
whose decision is final. Under the last Article thirteen the 
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Treaty came into force without ratification from the date of 
signature of both the parties.* 4 

The Treaty disappointed the Sikkim State Congress Party 
which wanted that the State should be fully integrated with 
India. It sent a delegation to the Indian Prime Minister, Nehru, 
to impress upon him the need to provide representation for 
Sikkim in the Indian Parliament on the ground that ‘it would be 
undemocratic not to send the Sikkim people’s representative to 
the Indian Parliament which controlled and guided the external 
affairs (of Sikkim)’. When the Indian Prime Minister replied 
that there were constitutional difficulties for Sikkim’s repre¬ 
sentation in Indian Parliament, the delegation requested him to 
see that the difficulties are removed. However, Delhi advised 
the Sikkim State Congress leaders to keep 'the demand of 
accession to India in abeyance’. 26 In this connection it is 
worthwhile to remember that a seat was allotted to Sikkim in 
the Council of State, under the Government of India Act, 1935. 

The Treaty has also disappointed the National Party, 
which as we have already noted, had demanded as early as 
30 April, 1948, that the political relation of Sikkim with India 
should be revised on the basis of equality. 

Even though the Treaty was not welcomed by the two 
political parties, the people by and large were satisfied. As long 
as Maharaja, Sir Tashi Namgyal, was alive no one demanded 
for its ‘revision’. It was only after his death on 2nd December 
1963, that there was some talk of the need for the revision of 
the Treaty. But the new Chogyal, Palden Thandup Namgyal, 
never publicly spoke of the need for the revision of the Treaty, 
till February 1966. In that month he announced at Gangtok 
that his government desired a revision of its 1950 Treaty with 
India. He said that the desire of his government was conveyed 


** Foreign Policy of India. Text of Documents 1947-59 (New Delhi), 

1959, pp. 37-40. 

* 5 K. R. Pradhan, President, Sikkim State Congress to Smt. Indira 
Gandhi, President Indian National Congress, dt. 26th September 1959. 
Full text of the letter published in Mankind (New Delhi), February 

1960. 
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‘verbally’ to the Government of India. He did not elaborate 
the point further. But he added ‘we appreciate India’s vital 
interest in Sikkim. The security of Indian borders and the 
defence of Sikkim are essential*. 86 

In May, 1967, the Chogyal reiterated his desire for the 
‘review’ of the Treaty, on the ground that Sikkim had pro- 
gressed much since the Treaty was signed in 1950. He said 
that the defence needs and other interests of India could be 
considered while reviewing the Treaty. But he did not commit 
himself on the exact nature of the changes he wanted, apart 
from saying these ‘will come out of mutual discussion’. Similarly 
he declined to commit himself regarding the period of time 
during which the Treaty should be ‘reviewed*. He simply said 
‘we await the convenience of the Government of India. They 
have more important things on hand than we have’. 87 

On 15th June 1967, three Executive Councillors of Sikkim, 
namely, Netuk Tsering (National Party), B. B. Gurang 
(National Congress) and Nakul Pradhan (State Congress) issued 
a ‘historic joint Statement’ wherein they stated : 

On the cardinal issue of the revision of the India-Sikkim 
Treaty of 1950, it is painfully surprising to note the irrita¬ 
ting distortion of facts leading to fallacious and erroneous 
conclusions. It needs no emphasis for any one to feel the 
absolute need of a thorough change in the existing provisions 
of the Treaty which are calculated to bring more heart burn¬ 
ing and inequity to us if those concerned procrastinate and 
make no attempt to revise the Treaty on the basis of mutual 
trust and understanding. Since Sikkim signed the Treaty with 
India surely it is within her sovereign right to demand a 
revision of the Treaty as one of the signatories. In fact 
Sikkim gained her sovereign status on the 15th August 1947 
when India achieved her independence from the British rule . 
This is evident from the fact that Sikkim does not figure in 
the list of the Indian Union Territories as defined in the 


18 Quoted in the Asian Recorder (New Delhi, 1966), p. 6925. 
M The Times of India (New Delhi), 20 May 1967. 
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Constitution of India. Every country has its inherent right 
to exist and maintain its separate identity and, therefore, 
to review and revise its obligations in the wake of chang¬ 
ing circumstances. 28 , 

They suggested that a “Round Table Conference between 
India and Sikkim is the best way for finding out and strengthen¬ 
ing the points of affinity between the two countries”. 29 

The three Executive Councillors were under the misappre¬ 
hension that the Indian press was instigating its government to 
interfere with Sikkim’s internal matters under the cloak of 
"democratization of Sikkim’s administration, the so-called tense 
situation with China on the northern border and the growing 
influence of Americanism”. 30 

The statement of the Executive Councillors was virtually 
endorsed by ‘Sikkim Herald’ the bulletin of the Publicity Depart¬ 
ment ot the Government of Sikkim, when it pointed out that 
"Sikkim attained its independent status and rights on 15 August 
1947 when India attained her independence and entered into a 
new relationship with Sikkim by signing a new treaty”. 31 
The bulletin expressed the hope that “India will not like to 
step into the shoes of British imperialism". 32 The bulletin 
termed as absurd "the trend of thought stemming from reports 
by some Indian journalists and politicians to equate Sikkim 
with Indian States like Mysore and Andhra Pradesh”. 33 

Quoting from the Chogyal’s statement to an Indian paper 
that ‘‘we want India to look after our defence and leave the rest 
to us”, the ‘Sikkim Herald’ said that ‘the pulse of the Sikkimese 
feeling could be judged from this single sentence’. The bulletin 
pointed out that Sikkim has "its geographical dimensions, entity, 


“Quoted in ‘Sikkim Herald’ (Gangtok), 16 June 1967. 
"Ibid. 

"Ibid. 

•‘Quoted in the Times of India (New Delhi). 21st June 1967. 
"Ibid. 

"Ibid. 
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history and culture. It has its own existence and expects to sur¬ 
vive. Above aJ! it aspires to breathe independently ”. 34 

From the above it is clear that the demand for the ‘revi¬ 
sion’ of the 1950 Treaty is emanating mainly from the Sikkim 
Government. Of course the members of the National Party and 
Sikkim Study Forum—an association of the Government officials 
and intellectuals—are also supporting the desire of their govern¬ 
ment for ‘revision’ of the Treaty, since they feel that their late 
ruler signed the Treaty under duress at a time when the all- 
powerful Sikkim State Congress had almost pulled down its 
monarchy in an agitation for the State's merger with India. 

The demand of the Sikkimese for the ‘revision’ of the 1950 
Treaty is understandable. But in any talk of revision the realities 
of the present day international situation should not be ignored. 
The suggestion that India should look after Sikkim’s defence only 
without controlling the latter’s foreign affairs and communica¬ 
tions is impracticable and dangerous. The moment Sikkim takes 
charge of its external affairs it is likely to become the hot-bed of 
international intrigues. Sikkim will have to allow foreign powers 
to open diplomatic missions in the kingdom. Tt cannot afford to 
discriminate between one power and another. And how can India 
look after the defence of Sikkim without control over its exter¬ 
nal affairs? Similarly India cannot look after Sikkim’s defence 
without controlling the latter’s communications, for communica¬ 
tions are nerves for any defence planning. Maintenance of 
communications, especially border roads, entail heavy expenditure 
without any return on the outlay. Definitely Sikkim has neither 
resources nor technical know-how for such a task. 

India is accused, in some quarters, of having sinister desi¬ 
gns on Sikkim. In order to remove all such suspicions India 
should not hesitate to have direct talks with the representatives 
of Sikkim and iron out the differences between the two countries. 
It should not be afraid of putting all the facts squarely. It has 
all along been a little more apologetic than was perhaps called 
for. It should disabuse the minds of those who feel that Sikkim 
should exploit the Sino-Indian tension to gain independence. 
u Ibid. Emphasis added. 
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The national interests of both Sikkim and India demand 
continuance of friendly relations between the two countries. It 
is no secret that Sikkim cannot maintain its separate identity 
without the Indian army; and it is also equally true that Jndia 
cannot allow Sikkim to go under the Chinese without jeopardis¬ 
ing the security of West Bengal, Assam and Arunachal Pradesh. 
So if the 1950 Treaty is to be revised at all, the revision should 
be such as to strengthen the friendly relations between the two 
countries. 



Conclusions 


The British relations with Sikkim were marked by four 
successive stages. The first stage was during the years 1814-15. 
During this period, the East India Company developed friendly 
relations with Sikkim as it was involved in a war with Nepal. 
The Company’s policy during this period had three aims, 
namely, (1) to use Sikkim as a link between Calcutta and Lhasa, 
(2) to utilize its strategic location between Nepal and Bhutan to 
prevent the rumoured alliance of the latter two states against 
the Company, and (3) to utilize its armed forces to open a second 
front on Nepal. In view of these political and military considera¬ 
tions, the Company treated Sikkim as its ally against the com¬ 
mon enemy Nepal. The Nepal war came to an end with the sign¬ 
ing of the Treaty of Segauli in December 1815, and with it also 
came to an end the first stage of British relations with Sikkim. 

The years 1816-61 marked the second stage of British 
relations with Sikkim. During this period, the British succeeded 
in making advantageous treaties with Sikkim which led to their 
ultimate domination and partial annexation of that kingdom. 

At the end of the Nepal war in 1815, the Company found 
no necessity to treat Sikkim as its ally, but at the same time 
decided to continue contacts with that kingdom as it wanted to 
surround Nepal on three sides with the territory under British 
control or protection. In this policy Sikkim played a crucial role. 
In order to ensure the support of that kingdom, the Company 
wanted to enter into an agreement with it. To induce the Raja 
to enter into a treaty with the Company, the Governor-General 
of India, Lord Moira handed over a portion of the territory 
wrested from Nepal to Sikkim. As expected by the Company, 
the Raja was tempted by that bait of territory and signed the 
Treaty of Titalia on 10 February 1817. 

The Treaty of Titalia marked the beginning of the end of 
Sikkim’s existence as an independent state. By this Treaty the 
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Company gained many political and commercial privileges from 
Sikkim. Though the Company did not fully take advantage 
of the commercial privileges, it was not slow to exploit the 
political privileges to secure from the Raja the strategically 
important place of Darjeeling. 

The cession of Darjeeling was an event of great impor¬ 
tance in the history of British relations with Sikkim. It not 
only placed the British in close contact with the hill states of 
Nepal, Bhutan and Sikkim, but also provided a constant 
reminder of the possibilities of trade with Tibet. The cession 
of Darjeeling, however, led to the crisis of 1849 when Drs. 
Campbell and Hooker were arrested by the Sikkim authorities. 
The Company exploited the incident to annex from Sikkim, 
the Morung and other fertile areas measuring 640 sq. miles. 

The above annexations brought about a significant change 
in the relations between Sikkim and the Company. Previously, 
Darjeeling was an enclave in Sikkim territory. After the annexa¬ 
tion it became contiguous with the Company’s territory in the 
plains. At the same time, Sikkim was cut off from access to 
the plains except through British territory. The Company did 
not annex the whole of Sikkim because of the policy of main¬ 
taining it as a buffer between Nepal and Bhutan, and Tibet 
and British India. 

Though Sikkim retained its separate identity as a kingdom, 
it lost all respect in the eyes of the Company. The Raja who 
was considered as an ally of the Company in 1814, became a 
‘hill-savage’in 1849. The Raja’s devalued status was the direct 
outcome of the reduced importance of his state. As long 
as Nepal remained a power to be reckoned with, the Company 
gave importance to Sikkim, but once the former came under its 
dominant influence, it had very little to do with the latter. 

The British annexation of Sikkimese territory following 
the 1849 crisis led to a further deterioration of their relations. 
In February 1861, the Government of India sent a military 
expedition to Sikkim. Tibet due to its defeat at the hands of 
Nepal in 1854-56, was not in a position to offer any effective 
opposition to British expansion towards the north. The British 
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Expedition was thus a success, and Sikkim was forced to sign 
a treaty with the Government of India in 1861. The treaty 
marked the end of the second stage of the British relations 
with Sikkim, which now became, for all practical purposes, a 
protectorate of the Government of India. 

The years 1862-90 mark the third stage of the British 
relations with Sikkim. During this period British interests in 
Sikkim had undergone a great change They began to value 
Sikkim not so much on military and political considerations, 
as on commercial considerations as it offered the shortest and 
the easiest route from India to the Chumbi Valley in South¬ 
ern Tibet. Ashley Eden, who had accompanied the 1861 expedi¬ 
tion to Sikkim as the political officer, prophesied that within a 
short time, Sikkim would become a flourishing trade route bet¬ 
ween Lhasa and Darjeeling. The Government of India was forced 
to take great interest in the Tibetan trade as the tea industry 
developed rapidly around Darjeeling. 

The period from 1861 to 1886 saw the height of agitation 
for the opening of Tibet. Much of the agitation came from 
the Bengal officers who had worked in the great tea growing 
areas of the frontier not far away from Tibet. The arguments 
of Campbell, Eden, Haughton and Macaulay induced the 
Government of India to despatch a mission to Tibet in 1886 
under the leadership of Macaulay. The mission was, however, 
opposed by the Tibetans. 

The Tibetans not only refused to allow the Macaulay 
Mission to enter their country, but also occupied a place called 
Lingtu in Sikkim, which the British considered as their protector¬ 
ate since 1861. This development placed the Government of India 
in a most critical position. It was able neither to expel the 
Tibetans from Lingtu nor ignore their occupation of that place. 
It did not want to use force to expel the Tibetans from Lingtu 
lest it might find itself involved in discussions with China regard¬ 
ing the status of Sikkim. At the same time it was aware that to 
ignore the Tibetan aggression would mean the loss of the 
British prestige in the Himalayas. Further it might give rise to 
the possible Tibet-Chinese claims over Nepal, Sikkim and 
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Bhutan. For two years Dufferin ignored the Tibetan occupa¬ 
tion of Lingtu and vainly hoped that they would withdraw of 
their own accord. As his hopes were belied, the Tibetans were 
forcibly expelled from Lingtu in 1886. • 

The decision to eject the Tibetans from Lingtu was in line 
with the Government of India's general policy towards the 
Eastern Himalayan states. This policy was to see that no other 
power should gain influence in that corner of India, since that 
would pose a threat to the security of the Indian Empire. The 
peculiar position of Sikkim as a weak but strategically important 
state made it impossible for the Government of India to ignore 
that state or treat it as a semi-independent state as Nepal. It 
was afraid that once the British withdrew from Sikkim it would 
become a bone of contention between the neighbouring states of 
Nepal, Bhutan and Tibet. In other words Sikkim would become 
"the Alsatia of the Eastern Himalayas”. Such a state of affairs 
would not only react very adversely on the security of India, 
but also create a feeling of nervousness among the planters who 
who had brought every inch of land on the frontier under tea 
cultivation. Further it would create fresh troubles with 
Sikkim, since many of the British Indian subjects, namely, 
Tibetans, Lepchas and Nepalese who had settled down at Dar¬ 
jeeling, continued to have transactions and interests with that 
kingdom. 

The apprehension of the Government of India that the 
forceful expulsion of the Tibetans from Lingtu would involve it 
in discussions with China regarding the status of Sikkim came 
true. Soon after the ^forceful expulsion of the Tibetans, the 
Chinese realized that they would lose influence in Tibet if they 
did not come to terms with the British regarding the Sikkim-Tibet 
boundary. Therefore they announced that their Amban at Lhasa 
would proceed to the Tibet-Sikkim frontier to open negotiations 
with the British. This announcement placed the Government of 
India in a critical position, for it realized that it would be faced 
with the very kind of negotiations it wanted to avoid. It had 
sent military expeditions to Lingtu to deal with the specific pro¬ 
blem of expelling the Tibetans from Sikkim, but not to bring 
about a settlement regarding the Sikkim-Tibet frontier. It, 
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however, decided to participate in the negotiations as it wanted 
to utilize that opportunity to secure the Chinese recognition of 
the status of Sikkim as a British protectorate. 

The negotiations resulted in the signing of the Sikkim Con¬ 
vention in 1890 by Britain and China. The Convention decided 
once and for all the status of Sikkim as the protectorate of the 
Government of India. In 1893, the Trade Regulations were 
signed, but the Government of India did not press hard for the 
import of Indian tea into Tibet. The reason for this was obvi¬ 
ous. After the failure of the Macaulay Mission its interest in 
Tibetan trade had for the time being receded into the background 
as it was more concerned with preventing Sikkim from becom¬ 
ing a ‘border Alsatia’. The Sikkim Convention thus marked the 
end of the third stage of the British relations with Sikkim. The 
de facto and de jure status of Sikkim as a British protectorate 
received the Chinese recognition. 

The years following the Sikkim Convention marked the 
fourth and final stage of British relations with Sikkim. During 
the course of the next few years, the Government of India 
succeeded in consolidating its authority in Sikkim to such an ex¬ 
tent that in 1892 it found no difficulty whatsoever in deposing 
temporarily Maharaja Thothab Namgyal. F urther in 1899 it 
recognized the Maharaja s second son, Sidkeong Namgyal, as the 
successor designate to the throne, as it felt that he would better 
serve the British interests than his elder brother, Tchoda 
Namgyal. Both the Maharaja and the monasteries silently 
acquiesced in the selection of Sidkeong Namgyal, even though 
they considered him ineligible for secular duties as he was suppo¬ 
sed to be the avatar or incarnation of the founder of the Pho- 
dung monastery. 

One factor that had helped the British in strengthening 
their position in Sikkim was the steady change in the composi¬ 
tion of the latter’s population. When they had established con¬ 
tacts with that kingdom, the Lepchas and the Bhutias formed 
the main groups of the population. But after 1861, the Govern¬ 
ment of India initiated the policy of settling the Nepalese in 
Sikkim. Within a short time the Nepalese outnumbered the 
Lepchas and the Bhutias. This development satisfied the British 
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as they very well knew that the Nepalese being the hereditary 
enemies of Tibet would eradicate the latter’s influence in Sikkim. 

After 1895 Sikkim once again came into the limelight due to 
its border dispute with Tibet. The dispute dragged on till 1902 
when the Government of India expelled the Tibetans from the 
disputed area of Giaogong in Sikkim. After 1902 Sikkim conti¬ 
nued to be in the limelight due to the growing influence of Russia 
in Tibet. Lord Curzon was alarmed at this development as he 
felt that it posed a threat to the security of India. He, there¬ 
fore, despatched the Younghusband Expedition to Lhasa in 1903 
to make the British influence felt in Tibet and to force the Tibe¬ 
tan Government to accept India’s protectorate over Sikkim. The 
Expedition, in September 1904, succeeded in forcing Tibet to 
sign the Lhasa Convention. Under this Convention Tibet, for 
the first time, acknowledged the suzerainty of India over Sikkim. 
China approved of the Lhasa Convention by signing a Conven¬ 
tion with Britain at Peking in April 1906. These two Conven¬ 
tions, thus, secured for India international recognition of its 
suzerainty over Sikkim. 

The British never relaxed their hold on Sikkim till their 
withdrawal from India in 1947. Sikkim due to its strategic loca¬ 
tion between Nepal, Bhutan, Tibet and India formed a vital 
point of India’s defence in the Eastern Himalayas. Tts location 
enabled the Government of India to watch the developments in 
the neighbouring countries of Nepal, Bhutan and Tibet. An¬ 
other British interest in Sikkim was trade. The traditional trade 
route from India to southern Tibet was from Darjeeling to 
Gyantse through Sikkim. The British always recognized 
Sikkim’s importance both for the defence of India and for the 
development of its trade with Tibet and the countries beyond. 

India’s relations with Sikkim since the former’s indepen¬ 
dence in 1947 is marked by two successive stages. The first 
stage was during the years 1947-56. During this period Sikkim 
was completely under the control of India and the former 
ungrudgingly accepted the status of the protectorate of the latter. 
As a matter of fact the Government of Sikkim used to under¬ 
line that status so as to distinguish the kingdom from other 
native states of India. This it did so as to circumvent the 
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persistent and powerful demand of the State Congress for the 
accession of the kingdom to India. 

Even though Sikkim was under its complete control, the 
Government of India hesitated to advise the Maharaja to 
respect the popular demand of accession of his kingdom to 
India. The hesitation of the Indian Government was due to two 
reasons. First, its hands were full with the Kashmir problem. 
Secondly it was worried as to the policy the newly established 
Communist Government of China would follow towards Tibet. 
New Delhi wanted to avoid at all costs the criticism that Tndia 
was having sinister designs towards Sikkim. That is why when 
the population of Gangtok surrounded the Royal palace on 
1 May 1949 demanding of the Maharaja among other things, 
accession of his state to India, the Indian troops rescued the 
Maharaja and gave him protection in the Indian Residency. 

The Government of India was so sensitive of interna¬ 
tional criticism that even after Communist China’s take¬ 
over of Tibet, it hesitated to adopt a stern policy towards 
Sikkim. It soft-pedalled the demand of the State Congress for 
Sikkim’s representation in the Indian Parliament. On the 
other hand it signed a treaty of friendship with the Maharaja 
confirming his kingdom’s status as the protectorate of Tndia. 
This Treaty came into force without ratification since both 
governments apprehended popular opposition to the Treaty. 
The mood of the majority of the population of Sikkim at 
that time was for the full accession of their state to India. 

The second stage of India’s relations with Sikkim began 
in 1956 when the late Maharaja Sir Tashi Namgyal visited New 
Delhi. At that time the Naga trouble was at its zenith, and the 
Mizos and others made extreme demands on New Delhi. The 
Indian Prime Minister, Jawaharlal Nehru, in his enthusiasm 
for small states described the routine visit of the Maharaja to 
New Delhi as a State visit to India. A separate Sikkim flag 
was flown and ‘a National Anthem’ for Sikkim was improvised. 
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The ‘State visit’ of the Maharaja marks the turning point in 
Sikkim’s relations with India. 

In 1962 Chinese aggression on India shattered Newpelhi’s 
image to such an extent that Palden Thondup Namgyal, when he 
became the ruler of Sikkim in December 1963, following the 
death of his father, Maharaja Sir Tashi Namgyal, found no 
difficulty in changing his Indian status of Maharaja to that 
of the Tibetan sounding status of Chogyal. The seeds of 
change of Sikkim from a small protectorate to that of indepen¬ 
dent kingdom were then sown. China was quick to realise 
this. And as if to demonstrate that it had accepted the inde¬ 
pendence of Sikkim, Chairman Liu Shao-Chi, sent a telegram 
of congratulations directly to the Chogyal at the time of his 
coronation on 4 April, 1965. 

The growing cordiality between Pakistan and China, 
following the former's attack on India in 1965, emboldened 
Sikkim to such an extent that it was no longer willing to accept 
its status as the protectorate of Tndia. Three executive Coun¬ 
cillors of Sikkim were bold enough to state in a ‘historic Joint 
Statement’ of 15 June, 1967 that ‘Sikkim gained her indepen¬ 
dent status on the 15 August 1947 when India achieved her 
independence from the British rule’. Of course the Chogyal 
had not made any public declaration of his desire for the 
independence of his country but there is no doubt as to his 
real feelings since ‘Sikkim Herald’ — the official bulletin of the 
Publicity Department of the Government of Sikkim — declar¬ 
ed that Sikkim ‘aspires to breathe independently'. 

The Indian Government is not always as tactful as it 
should be in dealing with Sikkim. It should impress upon 
the Chogyal that Sikkim’s best interests will continue to be 
served by closer relations with India, rather than with other 
countries. Closer ties do not mean that there is any danger 
of Sikkim losing its identity. Sikkim and India have no other 
choice except to live in friendship. Historical and geographical 
forces make this inevitable. 
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Sikkim must be vigilant not merely against any military 
threat from the north but also against subtle subversive propa¬ 
ganda against India, It must not be carried away by the idea 
of the so-called Federation of the Himalayan States of Nepal, 
Bhutan and Sikkim. Any such Federation would bring the 
kingdom of Sikkim under the heel of Nepal. 
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Treaty of Titalia—1817 

Treaty, Covenant, or Agreement entered into by Captain 
Barre Latter, Agent on the part of His Excellency the Right 
Honorable the Earl of Moira, K. G., Governor-General, &c., 
&c., &c., &c., and by Nazir Chaina Tenjin and Macha Teinbah 
and Lama Duchim Longdoo, deputies on the part of the Rajah 
of Sikkimputtee, being severally authorized and duly appointed 
for the above purposes, — 1817. 

Article 1 

The Honorable East India Company cedes, transfers, and 
makes over in full sovereignty to the Sikkimputtee Rajah, his 
heirs or successors, all the hilly or mountainous country situated 
to the eastward of the Mechi River and to the westward of the 
Teesta River, formerly possessed and occupied by the Rajah of 
Nepaul, but ceded to the Honorable East India Company by 
the treaty of peace signed at Segoulee. 

Article 2 

The Sikkimputtee Rajah engages for himself and succes¬ 
sors to abstain from any acts of aggression or hostility against 
the Goorkhas or any other state. 

Article 3 

That he will refer to the arbitration of the British Govern¬ 
ment any disputes or questions that may arise between his 
subjects and those of Nepaul, or any other neighbouring state, 
and to abide by the decision of the British Government. 

Article 4 

He engages for himself and successors to join the British 
troops with the whole of his Military Force when employed in 
the Hills, and in general to afford the British Troops every aid 
and facility in his power. 
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Article 5 

That he will not permit any British subject, nor the subject 
of any European and American state, to reside within his 
dominions, without the permission of the English Government. 

Article 6 

That he will immediately seize and deliver up any dacoits 
or notorious offenders that may take refuge within his 
territories. 


Article 7 

That he will not afford protection to any defaulters of 
revenue or other delinquents when demanded by the British 
Government through their accredited Agents. 

Article 8 

That he will afford protection to merchants and traders 
from the Company’s Provinces, and he engages that no duties 
shall be levied on the transit of merchandise beyond the 
established custom at the several golahs or marts. 

Article 9 

The Honorable East India Company guarantees to the 
Sikkimputtee Rajah and his successors the full and peaceable 
possession of the tract of hilly country specified in the First 
Article of the present Agreement. 

Article 10 

This treaty shall be ratified and exchanged by the Sikkim- 
puttee Rajah within one month from the present date, and the 
counterpart, when confirmed by His Excellency the Right 
Honorable the Governor-General, shall be transmitted to the 
Rajah. Done at Titalya, this 10th day of February 1817, 
answering the 9th of Phagoon 1873 Sumbut, and to the 30th of 
Maugh 1223 Bengallie 

BARRE LATTER 
NAZIR CHAINA TINJIN 
MACHA TIMBAH 
LAMA DUCHIM LONGADOO 
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MOIRA 

N. B. EDMONSTONE 
ARCHD. SETON 
GEO. DOWDESWELL 

Ratified by the Governor-General in Council, at Fort 
William, this fifteenth day of March, one thousand eight 
hundred and seventeen. 

J. ADAM 

Acting Chief Secretary to 
Government. 


Appendix II 

Copy of a Sunnud granted to the Rajah of 
Sikkim , dated 7th April 1817 

The Honorable East India Company, in consideration of 
the services performed by the Hill tribes under the Control of 
the Rajah of Sikkim, and of the attachment shown by him to 
the interest of the British Government, grants to the Sikkim- 
puttee Rajah, his heirs and successors, all that portion of the 
low land situated eastward of the Meitchie River, and West¬ 
ward of the Maha Nuddee, formerly possessed by the Rajah 
of Nepaul, but ceded to the Honorable East India Company 
by the treaty of Segoulee, to be held by the Sikkimputtee 
Rajah as a feudatory, or as acknowledging the supremacy of 
the British Government over the said lands, subject to the 
following conditions :— 

The British Laws and Regulations will not be introduced 
into the territories in question, but the Sikkimputtee Rajah is 
authorized to make such laws and regulations for their internal 
government, as are suited to the habits and customs of the 
inhabitants, or that may be in force in his other dominions; 

The Articles or provisions of the treaty signed at Titalya 
on the 10th February 1817, and ratified by His Excellency the 
Right Honorable the Governor-General in Council on the 
15th March following, are to be in force with regard to the 
lands hereby assigned to the Sikkimputtee Rajah, as far as they 
are applicable to the circumstances of those lands. 
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It will be especially incumbent on the Sikkimputtee Rajah 
and his officers to surrender on application from the officers 
of the Honorable Company, all persons charged with criminal 
offences, and all public defaulters who may take refuge in the 
lands now assigned to him, and to allow the police officers of 
the British Government to pursue into those lands and 
apprehend all such persons. 

In consideration of the distance of the Sikkimputtee 
Rajah’s residence from the Company’s provinces, such orders 
as the Governor-General in Council may, upon any sudden 
emergency, find it necessary to transmit to the local authorities 
in the lands now assigned, for the security or protection of those 
lands, are to be immediately obeyed and carried into execution 
in the same manner as coming from the Sikkimputtee Rajah. 

In order to prevent all disputes with regard to the bounda¬ 
ries of the low lands granted to the Sikkimputtee Rajah, they 
will be surveyed by a British officer, and their limits accurately 
laid down and defined. 


Appbndix III 

Translation of the Deed of Grant making over Darjeeling 
to the East India Company dated 29th Maugh , 

Sambut 1891 A.D ., 1st February 1835. 

The Governor-General having expressed his desire for the 
possession of the Hill of Darjeeling, on account of its cool 
climate, for the purpose of enabling the servants of his 
Government, suffering from sickness, to avail themselves of 
its advantages, I, the Sikkimputtee Rajah, out of friendship to 
the said Governor-General, hereby present Darjeeling to the 
East India Company, that is, all the land South of the Great 
Ranjeet River, east of the Balasur, Kahail, and (Little Runjeet 
Rivers, and West of the Rungno and Mahanuddi Rivers. 

A. CAMPBELL 

Superintendent of Darjeeling and 
in charge of political relations 
with Sikkim. 

Seal of the Rajah 
prefixed to the document. 
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Appendix IV 

Treaty , Covenant , or Agreement entered into by the 
Honorable Ashley Eden , Envoy and Special Commis¬ 
sioner on the Part of the British Government , in virtue 
of full powers vested in him by the Right Honorable 
Charles , Earl Canning , Governor-General in Council , 
aw</ by His Highness Sekeong Kuzoo , Maharajah of 
Sikkim on his own Part,—1861 

Whereas the continued depradations and misconduct of 
the officers and subjects of the Maharajah of Sikkim, and the 
neglect of the Maharajah to afford satisfaction for the misdeeds 
of his people have resulted in an interruption, for many years 
past, of the harmony which previously existed between the 
British Government and the Government of Sikkim, and have 
led ultimately to the invasion and conquest of Sikkim by a 
British force; and whereas the Maharajah of Sikkim has now 
expressed his sincere regret for the misconduct of his servants 
and subjects, his determination to do all in his power to obviate 
future misunderstanding, and his desire to be again admitted 
into friendship and alliance with the British Government, it is 
hereby agrreed as follows 

1 

All previous treaties made between the British Government 
and the Sikkim Government are hereby formally cancelled. 

2 

The whole of Sikkim territory now in the occupation of 
the British forces is restored to the Maharajah of Sikkim, and 
there shall henceforth be peace and amity between the two 
states. 

3 

The Maharajah of Sikkim undertakes, so far as is within 
his power, to restore within one month from the date of signing 
this Treaty, all public property which was abandoned by the 
detachment of British Troops at Rinchinpoong. 

4 

In indemnification of the expenses incurred in 1860 by the 
British Government in occupying a portion of the territory of 
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Sikkim as a means of enforcing just claims which had been 
evaded by the Government of Sikkim, and as a compensation to 
the British subjects who were pillaged and kidnapped by the 
Subjects of Sikkim, the Sikkim Government agrees to pay to the 
British authorities at Darjeeling the sum of 7,000 (seven 
thousand) rupees in the following instalments, that is to say:— 


May 1st, 1861 

1,000 

November 1st, 1861 

3,000 

May 1st, 1862 

3,000 


As security for the due payment of this amount, it is 
further agreed that, in the event of any of these instalments not 
being duly paid on the date appointed, the Government of 
Sikkim shall make over to the British Government that portion 
of its territory bounded on the South by the River Rammam, on 
the east by the Great Runjeet River, on the north by a line from 
the Great Runjeet to the Singaleelah Range, including the mon¬ 
asteries of Tassiding, Pemonchi, and Changacheling, and on the 
west by the Singaleelah Mountain Range, and the British Gov¬ 
ernment shall retain possession of this territory and collect the 
revenue thereof, until the full amount, with all expenses of 
occupation and collection and interest at 6 per cent per annum, 
are realized. 


The Government of Sikkim engages that its subjects shall 
never again commit depradations on British territory, or kidnap 
or otherwise molest British subjects. In the event of any such 
depradation or kidnapping taking place, the Government of 
Sikkim undertakes to deliver up all the persons engaged in such 
malpractice, as well as the Sirdars or other chiefs conniving at 
or beneiitting thereby. 

6 

The Government of Sikkim will at all times seize and 
deliver up any criminals, defaulters, or other delinquents who 
may have taken refuge within its territory, on demand being 
duly made in writing by the British Government through their 
accredited agents. Should any delay occur in complying with 
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such demand, the police of the British Government may follow 
the person whose surrender has been demanded into any part of 
Sikkim territory, and shall, on showing a warrant, duly signed 
by the British Agent, receive every assistance and protection 
in the prosecution of their object from the Sikkim officers. 

7 

Inasmuch as the late misunderstandings between the two 
Governments have been mainly fomented by the acts of the 
ex-Dewan Namguay, the Government of Sikkim engages that 
neither the said Namguay, nor any of his blood relations 
shall ever again be allowed to set foot in Sikkim or to take 
part in the Councils of, or hold any office under, the 
Maharajah or any of the Maharajah’s family at Choombi. 

8 

The Government of Sikkim from this date abolishes all 
restrictions on travellers and monopolies in trade between the 
British territories and Sikkim. There shall henceforth be a 
free reciprocal intercourse, and full liberty of Commerce 
between subjects of both countries; it shall be lawful for 
British subjects to go into any part of Sikkim for the purpose 
of travel or trade, and the subjects of all countries shall be 
permitted to reside in and pass through Sikkim, and to expose 
their goods for sale at any place and in any manner that may 
best suit their purpose, without any interference whatever, 
except as is hereinafter provided. 

9 

The Government of Sikkim engages to afford protection 
to all travellers, merchants or traders of all countries, whether 
residing in, trading in, or passing through Sikkim. If any 
merchant, traveller or trader, being a European British sub¬ 
ject, shall commit any offence contrary to the laws of 
Sikkim, and such person shall be punished by the represen¬ 
tative of the British Government resident at Darjeeling, and 
the Sikkim Government will at once deliver such offender 
over to the British authorities for this purpose, and will, on no 
account, detain such offender in Sikkim on any pretext or pre¬ 
tence whatever. All other British subjects residing in the coun¬ 
try to be liable to the laws of Sikkim; but such persons shall. 
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on no account, be punished with loss of limb, or maiming, or 
torture, and every case of punishment of a British subject shall 
at once be reported to Darjeeling. 

10 

No duties or fees of any sort shall be demanded by the 
Sikkim Government of any person or persons on account of 
goods exported into the British territories from Sikkim, or impor¬ 
ted into Sikkim from the British territories. 

11 

On all goods passing into or out of Tibet, Bhootan or Nepal, 
the Government of Sikkim may levy a duty of customs accord¬ 
ing to such a scale as may, from time to time, be determined and 
published, without reference to the destination of the goods, 
provided, however, that such duty shall, on no account, exceed 
5 per cent on the value of goods at the time and place of the 
levy of duty. On the payment of the duty aforesaid a pass shall 
be given exempting such goods from liability to further payment 
on any account whatever. 

12 

With the view to protect the Government of Sikkim from 
fraud on account of under-valuation for assessment of duty, it 
is agreed that the custom officers shall have the option of taking 
over for the Government any goods at the value affixed on them 
by the owner. 

13 

In the event of the British Government desiring to open 
out a road through Sikkim, with the view of encouraging trade, 
the Sikkim Government will raise no objection thereto, and will 
afford every protection and aid to the party engaged in the work. 
If a road is constructed, the Government of Sikkim undertakes 
to keep it in repair, and to erect and maintain suitable travellers' 
resthouses throughout its route. 


14 

If the British Government desires to make either a topo¬ 
graphical or geological survey of Sikkim, the Sikkim Government 
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will raise no objection to this being done, and will afford protec¬ 
tion and assistance to the officers employed in this duty. 

15 

Inasmuch as many of the late misunderstandings have had 
their foundation in the custom which exists in Sikkim of dealing 
in slaves, the Government of Sikkim binds itself, from this date, 
to punish severely any person trafficking in human beings, or 
seizing persons for the purpose of using them as slaves. 

16 

Henceforth the subjects of Sikkim may transport them¬ 
selves without let or hindrance to any country to which they 
may wish to remove. In the same way the Government of 
Sikkim has authority to permit the subjects of other countries, 
not being criminals or defaulters, to take refuge in Sikkim. 

17 

The Government of Sikkim engages to abstain from any 
acts of aggression or hostility against any of the neighbouring 
states which are allies of the British Government. If any dis¬ 
putes or questions arise between the people of Sikkim and those 
of the neighbouring states, such disputes or questions shall be 
referred to the arbitration of the British Government, and 
Sikkim Government agrees to abide by the decision of the 
British Government- 

18 

The whole military force of Sikkim shall join and afford 
every aid and facility to British Troops when employed in the 
Hills. 

19 

The Government of ^Sikkim will not cede or lease any 
portion of its territory to another state without the permission 
of the British Government. 

20 

The Government of Sikkim engages that no armed force 
belonging to any other country shall pass through Sikkim with¬ 
out the sanction of the British Government. 
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21 

Seven of the criminals, whose surrender was demanded by 
the British Government, having fled from Sikkim and taken 
refuge in Bhootan, the Government of Sikkim engages to do all 
in its power to obtain the delivery of those persons from the 
Bhootan Government, and in the event of any of these men 
again returning to Sikkim, the Sikkim Government binds itself 
to seize them, and to make them over to the British Authorities 
at Darjeeling without delay. 

22 

With the view to the establishment of an efficient Govern¬ 
ment in Sikkim, and to the better maintenance of friendly 
relations with the British Government, the Maharajah of 
Sikkim agrees to remove the seat of his Government from Tibet 
to Sikkim and to reside there for nine months in the year. 
It is further agreed that a Vakeel shall be accredited by the 
Sikkim Government, who shall reside permanently at Darjeeling. 

23 

This treaty, consisting of twenty-three Articles, being 
settled and concluded by the Honorable Ashley Eden, British 
Envoy, and His Highness Sekeong Kunzoo Sikkimputtee, 
Maharajah, at Tumloong, this 28th day of March 1861, corres¬ 
ponding with 17th Dao Neepoo 61, Mr. Eden has delivered to 
the Maharajah a copy of the same in English, with translation 
in Nagri and Bhootiah, under the seal and signature of 
the Said Honorable Ashley Eden and His Highness the 
Sikkimputtee Maharajah, and the Sikkimputtee Maharajah has 
in the like manner delivered to the said Hon’ble Ashley Eden 
another copy also in English, with translation in Nagri and 
Bhootiah, bearing the seal of His Highness and the said 
Hon’ble Ashley Eden. The Envoy engages to procure the deli¬ 
very to His Highness, within six weeks from this date, of a copy 
of this Treaty duly ratified by His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India in Council, and this Treaty shall 
in the meantime be in full force. 

SEKEONG KUZOO SIKKIMPUTTEE 
ASHLEY EDEN 
ENVOY 
CANNING 
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Ratified by His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India in Council at Calcutta on the sixteenth day 
of April 1861. * 

C. U. AITCHISON 

UNDER-SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNMENT 

OF INDIA. 


Appendix V 

Convention between Great Britain and China relating 
to Sikkim and Tibet—1890 

Whereas Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, Empress of India, and His Majesty 
the Emperor of China, are sincerely desirous to maintain and 
perpetuate the relations of friendship and good understanding 
which now exists between their respective Empires, and whereas 
recent occurrences have tended towards a disturbance of the said 
relations, and it is desirable to clearly define and permanently 
settle certain matters connected with the boundary between 
Sikkim and Tibet, Her Britannic Majesty and His Majesty the 
Emperor of China have resolved to conclude a Convention on 
this subject and have, for this purpose, named plenipotentiaries, 
that is to say : 

Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, His 
Excellency the Most Hon’ble Henry Charles Keith Petty Fitz- 
maurice, G.M.S.I., G.C.M.G. G.M.I.E., Marquess of Lansdowne, 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 

And His Majesty the Emperor of China, His Excellency 
Sheng Tai, Imperial Associate Resident in Tibet, Military 
Deputy Lieutenant Governor. 

Who having met and communicated to each other their 
full powers, and finding these to be in proper form, having 
agreed upon the following Convention in eight Articles. 

I 

The boundary of Sikkim and Tibet shall be the crest of the 
mountain range separating the waters flowing into Sikkim Teesta 
and its affluents from the waters flowing into the Tibetan Mochu 
and northwards into other rivers of Tibet. The line commences 
at Mount Gimpmochi on the Bhutan frontier and follows the 
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above mentioned water parting to the point where it meets 
Nipal territory. 

II 

It is admitted that the British Government, whose protecto¬ 
rate over the Sikkim state is hereby recognised, has direct and 
exclusive control over the internal administration and foreign 
relations of that state, and except through and with the permis¬ 
sion of the British Government, neither the Ruler of the State 
nor any of its officers shall have official relations of any kind, 
formal or informal with any other country. 

III 

The Government of Great Britain and Ireland and the 
Government of China engage reciprocally to respect the bound¬ 
ary as defined in Article I, and to prevent acts of aggression 
from their respective sides of the frontier. 

IV 

The question of providing increased facilities for trade 
across the Sikkim-Tibet frontier will hereafter be discussed 
with a view to a mutually satisfactory arrangement by High 
Contracting powers. 

V 

The question of pasturage on the Sikkim side of the 
frontier is reserved for further examination and future adjust¬ 
ment. 

VI 

The High Contracting powers reserve for discussion and 
arrangement the method in which official communications bet¬ 
ween the British authorities in India and the authorities in Tibet 
shall be conducted. 

VII 

Two joint Commissioners shall, within six months from 
the ratification of this Convention, be appointed one by the 
British Government in India, the other by the Chinese Resident 
in Tibet. The said Commissioners shall meet and discuss the 
questions which by the last three preceding Articles have been 
reserved. 
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vni 

The present Convention shall be ratified, and the ratifica¬ 
tion shall be exchanged in London as soon as possible after the 
date of the signature thereof. 

In witness whereof the respective negotiators have signed 
the same and affixed thereunto the seals of their arms. 

Done in quadruplicate at Calcutta this seventeenth day of 
March in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety, corresponding with the Chinese date the twenty-seventh 
day of the second moon of the sixteenth year of Kuang Hsu. 

LANSDOWNE 

CHINESE SEAL AND SIGNATURE 
Appendix VI 

Regulations Regarding Trade , Communication, and Pasturage 

(to be Appended to the Sikkim-Tibet Convention of 

1890-1893). 


A trade-mart shall be established at Yatung on the Tibetan 
side of the frontier, and shall be open to all British subjects for 
purposes of trade from the first day of May 1894. The Govern¬ 
ment of India shall be free to send officers to reside at Yatung 
to watch the conditions of British trade at that mart. 

II 

British subjects trading at Yatung shall be at liberty to 
travel to and fro between the frontier and Yatung, to reside at 
Yatung, and to rent houses and godowns for their own accom¬ 
modation and the storage of their goods. The Chinese Govern¬ 
ment undertake that suitable buildings for the above purposes 
shall be provided for British subjects, and also that a special 
and fitting residence shall be provided for the officer or officers 
appointed by the Government of India under Regulation I to 
reside at Yatung. British subjects shall be at liberty to sell their 
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goods to whomsoever they please, to purchase native commodi¬ 
ties in kind or in money, to hire transport of any kind, and in 
general to conduct their business transactions in conformity 
with local usage, and without any vexatious restrictions. Such 
British subjects shall receive efficient protection for their persons 
and property. At Lang-Jo and Ta-Chun, between the frontier 
and Yatung, where rest-houses have been built by the Tibetan 
authorities, British subjects can break their journey in considera¬ 
tion of a daily rent, 

III 

Import and export trade in the following articles—arms, 
ammunition, military stores, salt, liquors, and intoxicating or 
narcotic drugs, may at the option of either Government be 
entirely prohibited, or permitted only on such conditions as 
either Government on their own side may think fit to impose. 

IV 

Goods, other than goods of descriptions enumerated in 
Regulation III, entering Tibet from British India, across the 
Sikkim-Tibet frontier, or vice-versa, whatever their origin, shall 
be exempt from duty for a period of five years commencing 
from the dale of opening of Yatung to trade; but after the 
expiration of this term, if found desirable, a tariff may be 
mutually agreed upon and enforced. 

Indian tea may be imported into Tibet at a rate of duty 
not exceeding that at which Chinese tea is imported into 
England, but trade in Indian tea shall not be engaged in during 
the five years for which other commodities are exempt. 


All goods on arrival at Yatung, whether from British 
India or from Tibet, must be reported at the customs stations 
there for examination, and the report must give full particulars 
of the description, quantity and value of the goods. 

VI 

In the event of trade disputes arising between British and 
Chinese or Tibetan subjects in Tibet, they shall be enquired into 
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and settled in personal conference by the political officer for 
Sikkim and the Chinese frontier officer. The object of personal 
conference being to ascertain facts and do justice; where there 
is a divergence of views the law of the country to Which the 
defendant belongs shall guide. 

Communication 


VII 

Despatches from the Government of India to the Chinese 
Imperial Resident in Tibet shall be handed over by the political 
officer for Sikkim to the Chinese frontier officer, who will 
forward them by special courier. 

Despatches from the Chinese Imperial Resident in Tibet 
to the Government of India will be handed over by the Chinese 
frontier officer to the political officer for Sikkim, who will 
forward them as quickly as possible. 

VIII 

Despatches between the Chinese and Indian officials must 
be treated with due respect, and Couriers will be assisted in 
passing to and fro by the officers of each Government. 

Pasturage 

IX 

After the expiration of one year from the date of the 
opening of Yatung, such Tibetans as continue to graze their 
cattle in Sikkim will be subject to such Regulations as the 
British Government may from time to time enact for the general 
conduct of grazing in Sikkim. Due notice will be given of such 
Regulations. 

General Articles 

I 

In the event of disagreement between the political officer 
for Sikkim and the Chinese frontier officer, each official shall 
report the matter to his immediate superior, who, in turn, if a 
settlement is not arrived at between them, shall refer such 
matter to their respective Governments for disposal. 
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II 

After the lapse of five years from the date on which these 
Regulations shall come into force, and on six months' notice 
given by either party, these Regulations shall be subject to 
revision by Commissioners appointed on both sides for this 
purpose who shall be empowered to decide on and adopt such 
amendments and extensions as experience shall prove to be 
desirable. 

Ill 

It having been stipulated that Joint Commissioners shall be 
appointed by the British and Chinese Governments under the 
seventh article of the Sikkim-Tibet Convention to meet and 
discuss, with a view to the final settlement of the questions 
reserved under articles 4, 5 and 6 of the said Convention; and 
the Commissioners thus appointed having met and discussed 
the questions referred to, namely, Trade, Communication and 
Pasturage, have been further appointed to sign the agreement 
in nine Regulations and three general articles now arrived at, 
and to declare that the said nine Regulations and the three 
general articles form part of the Convention itself. 

In witness whereof the respective Commissioners have 
hereto subscribed their names. 

Done in quadruplicate at Darjeeling this Sth day of 
December, in the year one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
three, corresponding with the Chinese date the 28th day of the 
10th moon of the 19th year of Kuang Hsu. 

HO CHANG-JUNG A. W. PAUL 

British Commissioner. 

JAMES H. HART 
Chinese Commissioner. 

The 5th December 1893. 


Appendix vii 

Convention between Great Britain and Tibet—1904 

Whereas doubts and difficulties have arisen as to the mean¬ 
ing and validity of the Anglo-Chinese Convention of 1890, and 
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the Trade Regulations of 1893, and as to the liabilities of the 
Tibetan Government under these agreements; and whereas 
recent occurrences have tended towards a disturbance of the 
relations of friendship and good understanding which have 
existed between the British Government and the Government of 
Tibet; and whereas it is desirable to restore peace and amicable 
relations, and to resolve and determine the doubts and difficul¬ 
ties as aforesaid, the said Governments have resolved to con¬ 
clude a Convention with these objects, and the following 
articles have been agreed upon by Colonel F. E. Younghusband, 
C. I. E„ in virtue of full powers vested in him by His Britannic 
Majesty’s Government and on behalf of that said Government, 
and Lo-Sang Gyal-Tsen, the Ga-den Ti-Rimpoche, and the 
representatives of the Council, of the three monasteries, Se-ra, 
Dre-Pung and Ga-den, and of the ecclesiastical and lay officials 
of the National Assembly on behalf of the Government of 
Tibet: 

I 

The Government of Tibet engages to respect the Anglo- 
Chinese Convention of 1890 and to recognize the frontier 
between Sikkim and Tibet, as defined in Article I of the said 
Convention, and to erect boundary pillars accordingly. 

II 

The Tibetan Government undertakes to open forthwith 
trade marts to which all British and Tibetan subjects shall have 
free right of access at Gyantse and Gartok, as well as at Yatung. 

The Regulations applicable to trade mart at Yatung, 
under the Anglo-Chinese Agreement of 1893, shall, subject to 
such amendments as may hereafter be agreed upon by Common 
Consent between the British and Tibetan Governments, apply 
to the marts above mentioned. 

In addition to establishing trade marts at the places 
mentioned, the Tibetan Government undertakes to place no 
restrictions on trade by existing routes, and to consider the 
question of establishing fresh trade marts under similar condi¬ 
tions if development of trade requires it. 
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III 

The question of the amendment of the Regulations of 
1893 is reserved for separate consideration, and the Tibetan 
Government undertakes to appoint fully authorized delegates to 
negotiate with representatives of the British Government as to 
the details of the amendments required. 

IV 

The Tibetan Government undertakes to levy no dues of 
any kind other than those provided for in the tariff to be 
mutually agreed upon. 


V 

The Tibetan Government undertakes to keep the roads to 
Gyantse and Gartok from the frontier clear of all obstruction 
and in a state of repair suited to the needs of the trade, and to 
establish at Yatung, Gyantse, and Gartok, and at each of the 
other trade marts that may hereafter be established, a Tibetan 
Agent who shall receive from the British Agent appointed to 
watch over British trade at the marts in question any letter 
which the latter may desire to send to the Tibetan or to the 
Chinese authorities. The Tibetan Agent shall also be responsible 
for the due delivery of such communications and for the 
replies of transmission. 

VI 

As an indemnity to the British Government for the 
expense incurred in the despatch of armed troops to Lhasa, to 
exact reparation for breaches of treaty obligations, and for the 
insults offered to and attacks upon the British Commissioner 
and his following and escort, the Tibetan Government engages 
to pay a sum of pounds five hundred thousand—equivalent to 
rupees seventy-five lakhs—to the British Government. 

The indemnity shall be payable at such place as the British 
Government may from time to time, after due notice, indicate 
whether in Tibet or in the British districts of Darjeeling or 
Jalpaiguri, in seventy-five annual instalments of rupees one lakh 
each on the 1st January in each year, beginning from the 
1 January 1906. 
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VII 

As security for the payment of the above-mentioned 
indemnity, and for the fulfilment of the provisions relative to 
trade marts specified in Articles II, III, IV, and V, the British 
Government shall continue to occupy the Chumbi valley until 
the indemnity has been paid and until the trade marts have been 
effectively opened for three years, whichever date may be the 
later. 

VIII 

The Tibetan Government agrees to raze all forts and 
fortifications and remove all armaments which might impede the 
course of free communication between the British frontier and 
the towns of Gyantse and Lhasa. 

IX 

The Government of Tibet engages that, without the 
previous consent of the British Government,— 

(a) no portion of Tibetan territory shall be ceded, sold, 
leased, mortgaged or otherwise given for occupation, to any 
European Power; 

(b) no such Power shall be permitted to intervene in Tibetan 
affairs; 

(c) no Representatives or Agents of any Foreign Power 
shall be admitted to Tibet; 

(d) no concessions for railways, roads, telegraphs, mining 
er other rights shall be granted to any Foreign Power, or to the 
subject of any Foreign Power. In the event of consent to such 
concession being granted, similar or equivalent concessions shall 
be granted to the British Government; 

(e) no Tibetan revenues, whether in kind or in cash, shall 
be pledged or assigned to any Foreign Power, or to the subject 
of any Foreign Power. 

X 

In witness whereof the negotiations have signed the same, 
and affixed hereunto the seals of their arms. 

Done in quintuplicate at Lhasa, this 7th day of September 
in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and four. 
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corresponding with the Tibetan date, the 27th day of the 
seventh month of the Wood Dragon year. 

Declaration signed by the Viceroy of India on the ll%h 
November 1904 , and appended to the ratified Convention of 

7th September 1904 

His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 
having ratified the Convention which was concluded at Lhasa 
on 7th September 1904 by Colonel Younghusband, C. I. E., 
British Commissioner for Tibetan Frontier Matters, on behalf 
of His Britannic Majesty’s Government, and by Lo-Sang Gyal- 
Tsen, the Ga-den Ti-Rimpoche, and the representatives of the 
Council, of the three monasteries, Se-ra, Dre-Pung and Ga-den, 
and of the ecclesiastical and lay officials of the National Assembly, 
on behalf on the Government of Tibet, is pleased to direct 
as an act of grace that the sum of money which the Tibetan 
Government have bound themselves under the terms of Article 
VI of the said Convention to pay His Majesty’s Government 
as an indemnity for the expenses incurred by the latter in 
connection with the dispatch of armed forces to Lhasa, be redu¬ 
ced from Rs. 75,00,000, to Rs. 25,00,000, and to declare that 
the British occupation of the Chumbi valley shall cease after 
the due payment of the three annual instalments of the said 
indemnity as fixed by the said Articles, provided, however, that 
the trade marts as stipulated in Article II of the Convention 
shall have been effectively opened for three years as provided in 
Article VI of the Convention and that, in the meantime, the 
Tibetans shall have faithfully complied with the terms of the 
said Convention in all other respects. 


AMPTHILL 

Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India. 

This declaration was signed by the Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India in Council at Simla on the eleventh day of 
November, A. D., one thousand nine hundred and four. 

S. M. Fraser, 

Secretary to the Government of India, 
Foreign Department. 
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Appendix VIII 

Convention between Great Britain and China—1906 

Whereas His Majesty the King of Great Britain and Ireland 
and of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of India, 
and His Majesty the Emperor of China are sincerely desirous to 
maintain and perpetuate the relations of friendship and good 
understanding which now exist between their respective 
Empires; 

And whereas the refusal of Tibet to recognize the validity 
of or to carry into full effect the provisions of the Anglo- 
Chinese Convention of 17th March 1890, and Regulations of 5th 
December 1893 placed the British Government under the neces¬ 
sity of taking steps to secure their rights and interests under the 
said Convention and Regulations; 

And whereas a Convention of ten articles was signed at 
Lhasa on 7th September 1904, on behalf of Great Britain and 
Tibet, and was ratified by the Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India on behalf of Great Britain on November 11th, 1904 a de¬ 
claration on behalf of Great Britain modifying its terms under 
certain conditions being appended thereto; 

His Britannic Majesty and His Majesty the Emperor of 
China have resolved to conclude a Convention on this subject 
and have for this purpose named plenipotentiaries, that is to 
say 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 

IRELAND 

Sir Ernest Mason Satow, Knight Grand Cross of the Most 
Distinguished Order of St. Michael and St. George, His Said 
Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister plenipotentiary to 
His Majesty the Emperor of China. 

AND HIS MAJESTY THE EMPEROR OF CHINA 

His Excellency Tong-Shao-yi, His Said Majesty’s High 
Commissioner plenipotentiary and a Vice-President of the Board 
of Foreign Affairs, who having communicated to each other their 
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respective full powers and finding them to be in good and due 
form have agreed upon and concluded the following Convention 
in six articles :— 


Article I 

The Convention concluded on 7th September, 1904, by 
Great Britain and Tibet, the texts of which in English and 
Chinese are attached to the present Convention as an annexe, is 
hereby confirmed, subject to the modifications stated in the de¬ 
claration appended thereto, and both of the High Contracting 
parties engage to take at all times such steps as may be necessary 
to secure the due fulfilment of the terms specified therein. 

Article 11 

The Government of Great Britain engages not to annex 
Tibetan territory or to interfere in the administration of Tibet. 
The Government of China also undertakes not to permit any 
other foreign state to interfere with the territory or internal 
administration of Tibet. 

Article III 

The concessions which are mentioned in Article 9 (d) of the 
Convention concluded on 7th September, 1904 by Great Britain 
and Tibet are denied to any state or to the subject of any state 
other than China, but it has been arranged with China that the 
trade marts specified in Article 2 of the aforesaid Convention 
Great Britain shall be entitled to lay down telegraph lines 
connecting with India. 


Article IV 

The provisions of the Anglo-Chinese Convention of 1890 
and Regulation of 1893 shall, subject to the terms of this present 
Convention and annexe thereto, remain in full force. 

Article V 

The English and Chinese texts of the present Convention 
have been carefully compared and found to correspond, but in 
the event of there being any difference of meaning between 
them the English text shall be authoritative. 
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Article VI 

This Convention shall be ratified by the Sovereigns of both 
countries and ratifications shall be exchanged at London ^ithin 
three months after the date of signature by the plenipotentiaries 
of both powers. 

In token whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have 
signed and sealed this convention, four copies in English and 
four in Chinese. 

Done at Peking this twenty-seventh day of April, one 
thousand nine hundred and six, being the fourth day of the 
fourth month of the thirty-second year of the reign of Kuang- 
Hsu. 

Sd. TONG SHAO-TI Sd. ERNEST SATOW 

L.S. 


Appendix IX 

The text of the Indla-Sikkim Peace Treaty Issued in 
Gangtok on December 5, 1950 

The President of India and His Highness the Maharajah 
of Sikkim, being desirous of further strengthening the good 
relations already existing between India and Sikkim have resolv- 
to enter into a new Treaty with each other, and the President 
of India has, for the purpose, appointed as his plenipotentiary 
Shri Harishwar Dayal, Political Officer in Sikkim, and His 
Highness the Maharajah having examined Shri Harishwar 
Dayal’s credentials and found them good and in due form, the 
two have agreed as follows 

Article I 

All previous treaties between the British Goverement and 
Sikkim which are at present in force as between India and 
Sikkim are hereby formally cancelled. 

Article II 

Sikkim shall continue to be a Protectorate of India and, 
subject to the provisions of this Treaty, shall enjoy autonomy 
in regard to its internal affairs. 
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Article III 

(1) The Government of India will be responsible for the 
defence and territorial integrity of Sikkim. It shall have the 
right to take such measures as it considers necessary for the 
defence of Sikkim or the security of India, whether prepara* 
tory or otherwise, and within or outside Sikkim. In particular, 
the Government of India shall have the right to station troops 
anywhere within Sikkim. 

(2) The measures referred to in paragraph (1) will as far 
as possible be taken by the Government in consultation with the 
Government of Sikkim. 

(3) The Government of Sikkim shall not import any arms, 
ammunition, military stores or other warlike material of any 
description for any purpose whatsoever without the previous 
consent of the Government of India. 

Article IV 

(1) The external relations of Sikkim, whether political, 
economic or financial, shall be conducted and regulated solely 
by the Government of India; and the Government of Sikkim 
shall have no dealings with any foreign power. 

(2) Subjects of Sikkim travelling to foreign countries shall 
be treated as Indian protected persons for the purpose of pass¬ 
ports, and shall receive from Indian representatives abroad 
the same protection and facilities as Indian nationals. 

Article V 

The Government of Sikkim agrees not to levy any import 
duty, transit duty or other impost on goods brought into, or in 
transit through, Sikkim; and the Government of India agrees 
not to levy any import or other duty on goods of Sikkimese 
origin brought into India from Sikkim. 

Article VI 

(1) The Government of India shall have the exclusive 
right of constructing, maintaining and regulating the use of 
railways, aerodromes and landing grounds and air navigation 
facilities, posts, telegraphs, telephones and wireless installations 
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in Sikkim; and the Government of Sikkim shall render the 
Government of Tndia every assistance in their construction, 
maintenance and protection. * 

(2) The Government of Sikkim may, however, construct, 
maintain, and regulate the use of, railways and aerodromes and 
landing grounds and air navigation facilities to such extent as 
may be agreed to by the Government of India. 

(3) The Government of India shall have the right to con¬ 
struct and maintain in Sikkim roads for strategic purposes and 
for the purpose of improving communications with Tndia and 
other adjoining countries and the Government of Sikkim shall 
render the Government of India every assistance in the construc¬ 
tion, maintenance and protection of such roads. 

Article VII 

(1) Subjects of Sikkim shall have the right of entry into, 
and free movement within, India, and Indian nationals shall have 
the right of entry into, and free movement within, Sikkim. 

(2) Subject to such regulations as the Government of 
Sikkim may prescribe in consultation with the Government of 
India, Indian nationals shall have: — 

(a) the right to carry on trade and commerce in Sikkim; 
and 

(b) when established in any trade in Sikkim, the right to 
acquire, hold and dispose of any property, movable or 
immovable, for the purposes of their trade or resi¬ 
dence in Sikkim. 

(3) Subjects of Sikkim shall have the same right— 

(a) to carry on trade and commerce in India, and to em¬ 
ployment therein; and 

(b) of acquiring, holding and disposing of property, mo¬ 
vable and immovable, as Indian nationals. 

Article VIII 

(1) Indian nationals within Sikkim shall be subject to the 
laws of Sikkim and subjects of Sikkim within India shall be 
subject to the laws of India. 
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(2) Whenever any criminal proceedings are initiated in 
Sikkim against any Indian national or any person in the service 
of the Government of India or any foreigner, the Government 
of Sikkim shall furnish the Representative of the Government 
of India in Sikkim (hereinafter referred to as the Indian Repre¬ 
sentative) with particulars of charges against such person. 

If in the case of any person in the service of the Govern¬ 
ment of India or any foreigner it is so demanded by the Indian 
Representative, such person shall be handed over to him for 
trial before such court as may be established for the purpose 
by the Government of India either in Sikkim or outside. 

Article IX 

(1) The Government of Sikkim agrees to seize and deliver 
up any fugitive offender from outside Sikkim ^who has taken 
refuge therein on demand being made by the Indian Represen¬ 
tative. Should any delay occur in complying with such demand, 
the Indian police may follow the person whose surrender has 
been demanded into any part of Sikkim, and shall, on showing 
a warrant signed by the Indian Representative, receive every 
assistance and protection in the prosecution of their object from 
the Sikkim officers. 

(2) The Government of India similarly agrees, on demand 
being made by the Government of Sikkim, to take extradition 
proceedings against, and surrender, any fugitive offender from 
Sikkim who has taken refuge in the territory of India. 

(3) In this article, ‘‘fugitive offender” means a person who 
is accused of having committed an extradition offence as defined 
in the First Schedule to the Indian Extradition Act, 1903, or any 
other offence which may hereafter be agreed upon between the 
Government of India and the Government of Sikkim as being an 
extradition offence. 

Article X 

The Government of India, having in mind the friendly 
relations already existing between India and Sikkim and now 
further strengthened by this Treaty, and being desirous of assist¬ 
ing in the development and good administration of Sikkim, 
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agrees to pay the Government of Sikkim a sum of rupees three 
lakhs every year so long as the terms of this Treaty are duly 
observed by the Government of Sikkim. • 

The first payment under this Article will be made before 
the end of the year 1950, and subsequent payments will be made 
in the month of August every year. 

Article XI 

The Government of India shall have the right to appoint 
a Representative to reside in Sikkim; and the Government of 
Sikkim shall provide him and his staff with all reasonable facili¬ 
ties in regard to their residential and office accommodation and 
generally in regard to their carrying out their duties in 
Sikkim. 

Article XII 

If any dispute arises in the interpretation of the provisions 
of this Treaty which cannot be resolved by mutual consultation, 
the dispute shall be referred to the Chief Justice of India whose 
decision thereon shall be final. 

Article XIII 

This treaty shall come into force without ratification from 
the date of signature by both the parties. 
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